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Blue  Ridge,  1925 

By  Robert 


NE  of  the  best  seasons  in  the  history  of 
Blue  Ridge — easily  the  best  since  the  war 
— came  to  an  end  officially  at  noon,  Sep¬ 
tember  i,  1925,  after  three  busy  months,  d  uring 
which  the  beautiful  grounds  and  spacious  buildings 
were  crowded  with  guests  keenly  alive  to  the  rare 
opportunities  of  the  time  and  place.  Eleven  con¬ 
ferences  were  held,  ranging  in  attendance  from  ioo 
to  600  each,  and  stretching  from  June  5  to  August 
28,  with  scarcely  a  day’s  intermission.  The  total 
attendance  numbered  about  4,300,  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  South,  and  from  many  states  North  and 
East.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Student  Confer  ence 
opened  the  season,  June  5-14,  and  was  followed  in 
order  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Student  Conference, 
June  16-25;  Missionary  Education  Movement, 
June  26-July  5;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Community  Confer- 
ence,  July  7-16;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Southern  Summer 
School,  July  17-31;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Con¬ 
ference,  July  17-22;  Industrial  Conference,  July 
31-August  2;  Travelers’  Aid,  August  3-8;  North 
Carolina  Christian  Endeavor  Conference,  August  7- 
>9;  Social  Service  Summer  School,  August  3-28. 

Programs  of  High  Order 
The  programs  put  on  by  the  several  conferences 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  presenting  many  of  Amer¬ 
ica  s  ablest  speakers  and  leaders,  each  an  authority 


B.  Eleazer 

in  his  own  field.  Among  them  one  might  mention 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell, 
Fletcher  S.  Brockman,  Kirby  Page,  George  Irving, 
Hon.  P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man,  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  Charles 
R.  Towson,  Dr.  R.  N.  Merrill,  Dr.  H.  N.  Snyder, 
W.  W.  Alexander,  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  E.  S. 
Cowdrick,  and  many  others. 

Real  Religious  Education 
Inspiring  platform  addresses,  however,  were  but 
one  feature  of  the  various  programs.  Study  classes, 
discussion  groups  and  open  forums  made  everyday 
demands  upon  the  thought  and  expression  of  the 
delegates  themselves,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of 
sound  pedagogical  method.  Blue  Ridge  is  no  place 
for  mere  speech  fests,  of  however  high  an  order. 
It  aspires  to  be  a  center  of  real  education,  religious 
and  social,  honestly  facing  the  facts,  stimulating  in¬ 
quiry  and  discussion,  inspiring  high  ideals,  and  train¬ 
ing  men  and  tvomen  for  effective  living.  That  it 
measures  well  up  to  these  goals,  no  one  who  went 
through  the  season  of  1925  at  Blue  Ridge  can 
doubt. 

Scy  Camp 

Two  other  important  agencies  connected  with 
Blue  Ridge  must  not  be  overlooked — Scy  Camp 
for  boys  and  the  summer  quarter  of  Southern  Col- 
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lege  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  camp,  a  recent  innovation 
just  getting  under  way,  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  Blue  Ridge — splendid  physical  equipment,  ideal 
surroundings,  trained  and  specialized  leadership, 
and  well-rounded  program  with  the  emphasis  on 
Christian  character.  Thirty  fine,  upstanding  boys 
from  the  South’s  best  families  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  eight  weeks  of  the  camp  program,  June  26-Au- 
gust  21,  and  profited  by  it  in  equal  degree.  The 
emphasis  laid  on  woodcraft,  camp  craft,  nature 
study  and  athletics  and  the  rare  natural  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  camp  make  a  combination  no  boy  can 
resist.  Honest  study  and  wholesome  religious 
training  complete  the  circle. 

Big  Enrollment  in  Southern  College 

The  summer  quarter  of  Southern  College  of  \ . 
M.  C.  A.,  which  is  held  each  year  at  Blue  Ridge, 
had  an  enrollment  of  130,  the  largest  in  its  history. 
The  student  body  included  graduates  of  27  colleges 
and  universities.  At  the  end  of  the  term  three  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred,  Glenn  Gentry  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physical  Education,  Ernest 
Ackley  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  J.  B.  Murray 
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that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  three  graduates  go 
respectively  to  \.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Birmingham, 
Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

The  Heart  of  Blue  Ridge 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  big  Blue  Ridge  staff 
was  true  to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  heads  of  departments  were  for  the 
most  part  unchanged.  Among  the  “P.  W.  B’s.” 
and  “P.  W.  G’s.,”  however,  there  were  many  new 
faces,  but  behind  them  all  the  same  spirit  of  joyous 
service  that  has  ever  characterized  Blue  Ridge. 
Composed  of  more  than  a  hundred  young  men  and 
women — the  pick  of  fifty  Southern  colleges — the 
Blue  Ridge  working  staff  is  always  one  of  the  chief 
joys  of  the  place,  glorifying  service  and  embodying 
the  ideals  of  Christian  democracy  in  a  degree  rarely 
seen. 

A  fine  new,  two-story  gymnasium,  commodious 
and  thoroughly  equipped,  was  opened  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season,  and  added  greatly  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  physical  training  program,  of  which 
the  training  of  recreational  leaders  for  the  South  is 
a  notable  part.  The  new  lake  also  was  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  feature. 


Has 


Come  to  His  Rightful  Place  m  the  World?* 

Robert  E.  Speer,  New  York  City 


BHE  question  which  is,  or  which  ought  to 
be,  of  more  interest  to  us  than  any  other 
is  the  question,  “How  far  has  Jesus  Christ 
come  to  His  rightful  place  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  world,  and  what  more  can  we  do  to  bring 
Him  to  that  place?”  There  are,  of  course,  antece¬ 
dent  questions.  What  is  Christ’s  rightful  place  in 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  ?  What  claim 
did  He  actually  make  for  Himself?  Has  the  claim 
whicih  His  disciples,  earlier  or  later,  made  in  His 
behalf,  been  in  excess  of  His  own  claims?  Histor¬ 
ical  and  Biblical  criticism  have  been  busy  with  these 
antecedent  questions  for  one  hundred  years.  A 
great  many  Christians  have  been  disturbed  lest  the 
results  of  this  criticism  might  be  hurtful  to  our 

*Stenographie  report  of  an  address  given  at  the  Student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  June  21,  1925,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 


Christian  faith.  But  Christians  ought  to  be  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  be  afraid  of  truth.  If 
we  have  believed  anything  that  is  not  true,  or  if 
there  is  truth  that  we  have  not  yet  believed,  we 
should  be  the  first  people  in  the  world  to  desire  to 
be  shown.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  of 
all  this  criticism  have  not  been  hurtful.  The  origins 
of  Christianity  have  been  searched  as  no  other  period 
in  history.  Criticism  has  been  relentlessly  turned 
on  the  person  of  Christ  as  it  has  been  turned  on  no 
other  personality  who  has  ever  lived,  and  we  are 
left  with  a  clearer  and  a  surer  faith  in  consequence. 
The  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  presented  in 
the  gospels  stands  out  more  clear  and  authentic  now 
than  ever  before,  and  we  common  men  just  settle 
back  on  the  judgment  that  Professor  Harnack  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  address  on  “Christianity  and  History” 
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when,  summing  up  the  result  of  all  this  criticism, 
he  concluded,  “Let  the  plain  man  go  on  reading  his 
gospels  just  as  he  has  always  read  them,  for  in  the 
end  the  critic  cannot  read  them  otherwise.”  So 
without  evading  anything  one  comes  back  to  that 
first  question,  “How  far  has  Jesus  come  to  His 
rightful  place  in  the  life  and  the  thought  of  the 
world  today?” 

Now,  it  is  not  going  to  help  us  a  bit  to  deceive 
ourselves  in  answering  this  question.  We  are  not 
going  to  strengthen  our  faith  or  advance  it  by  blink¬ 
ing  any  of  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  world’s  life 
today.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  the  facts  just 
as  honestly  and  as  clearly  as  we  can,  and  with  the 
most  conscientious  effort  to  avoid  any  self-decep¬ 
tion.  What  answer  would  be  given  today  to  our 
Lord  if  He  should  ask  of  us  the  same  question  that 
He  asked  of  His  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
“Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?”  Well,  I  think  the 
evidence  would  justify  our  answering  first  of  all 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  nearer  to  being  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  moral  judgment  of  the  world  now  than 
He  has  ever  been  in  human  history.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  of  those  areas  of  life  and  thought  where 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  most  a  stranger.  I  don’t  think 
many  people  have  had  better  opportunities  than  I 
have  had  the  last  ten  years  to  travel  abroad  over  the 
world  and  to  watch  the  ways  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  shifting  in  this  regard.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  the  thought  of  the  world  today 
is  to  see  this  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  occupying 
the  place  of  moral  supremacy  in  the  thinking  of 
practically  all  of  the  non-Christian  world. 

I  came  across  the  Mohammedan  world  again  only 
three  years  ago  and  there  where  you  would  think 
you  would,  last  of  all,  find  Jesus  Christ  brought 
into  this  place,  one  sees  Him  unconsciously  coming 
into  it  among  the  lowly  and  among  the  great.  I 
was  reminded  this  morning  as  I  found  their  names 
on  a  fly  leaf  in  my  pocket  Testament,  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  that  I  had  with  two  Mohammedan  ecclesias¬ 
tics  in  a  little  village  in  Northern  Persia  one  after¬ 
noon  about  their  faith  and  ours.  It  was  just  as 
friendly  as  any  conversation  could  be,  and  when  at 
last  we  had  passed  beyond  the  secondary  things  and 
came  to  the  central  I  asked  if  they  would  mind  tell¬ 
ing  us  what  their  judgments  were  regarding  the 
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personalities  of  Mohammed  and  Jesus  Christ,  and 
one  said,  “Well,  if  you  had  asked  us  that  question  a 
few  years  ago,  we  would  have  told  you  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  inferior,  but  if  you  ask  us  that  question 
today,  we  will  say  that  we  deem  them  to  be  of  equal 
character.”  Some  years  from  today,  if  I  should  go 
back  and  ask  those  two  honest  men  again,  they  would 
have  Christ  in  the  first  place ;  for  the  thought  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  unaware  to  itself,  is 
slowly  pushing  Him  there.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  books  of  recent  times  is  the  new  edition  that 
has  appeared  of  an  old  book  entitled,  “The  Spirit  of 
Islam.”  It  was  written  by  a  Mohammedan  barris¬ 
ter  in  London,  a  man  of  high  English  education,  a 
man  who  is  as  much  a  master  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  any  of  us,  and  in  this  book  he  is  trying  to 
make  the  most  persuasive  statement  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  Without  his  knowing  it,  the  result  of  his 
book  is  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  su¬ 
preme  place;  for  what  he  tries  to  do  is  to  justify 
Mohammed  from  all  of  the  criticisms  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  when  compared  with  Jesus  Christ  and  to  justify 
Mohammedanism  in  all  of  its  moral  and  social  ideals 
in  comparison  with  Christianity.  When  you  lay 
the  book  down  you  realize  that  here  was  a  man  who, 
without  meaning  to  do  so,  is  conceding  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  last  moral  word  and  that  everything 
must  stand  or  fall  as  it  can  stand  or  fall  in  front 
of  Him. 

And  if  you  turn  from  Mohammedanism  to  Hin¬ 
duism,  the  change  that  is  taking  place  is  perhaps 
more  significant  still.  I  was  in  India  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  exaltation  of  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment,  when  Mr.  Gandhi  was  perhaps  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  personality  in  the  world,  perhaps  lifted  to  a 
position  of  greater  power  than  any  man  has  ever 
had  in  the  thoughts  of  men  in  modern  time,  and  the 
interesting  thing  was  to  see  what  judgment  was  set 
up  as  the  final  standard  of  judgment.  The  news¬ 
papers  seemed  to  think  that  all  they  needed  to  set 
forth  as  a  condemnation  of  British  rule  was  that  it 
was  not  Christian,  that  Englishmen  had  not  be¬ 
haved  as  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be¬ 
have.  And  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Punjab  told 
me  later  of  a  journey  he  had  made  with  a  Hindu 
lawyer.  In  their  railway  compartment  they  were 
talking  together  about  conditions  in  India  and  my 
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friend  was  speaking  about  the  pitiful  way  in  which 
many  Indian  lawyers  acted,  and  he  asked  this  Hindu 
lawyer  whether  he  was  accustomed  to  behaving  as 
these  other  lawyers  were  doing.  “Why,  no,”  he 
said,  “I  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  things  like  those. 
To  do  things  like  those  would  be  to  behave  in  an 
unchristian  way.”  He  was  an  orthodox  Hindu, 
who  nevertheless,  when  he  wanted  to  set  up  the 
highest  standard  of  moral  character  turned  to  the 
person  and  mind  of  Christ. 

I  read  the  other  day  part  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  missionaries  in  Southern  India.  He  was 
telling  of  a  meeting  that  had  been  held  of  leading 
clubs  in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  city  of  Mad¬ 
ras.  It  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  lawyers  or 
university  graduates.  They  had  a  Hindu  juggler 
and  jester  come  in  to  furnish  their  entertainment, 
and  after  he  had  gone  through  some  of  his  tricks 
he  began  to  talk  in  monologue,  jesting  about  the 
moral  delinquencies  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and  this 
club  of  lawyers  went  off  into  peals  of  laughter  over 
one  and  another  of  the  escapades  of  their  gods. 
Then  the  jester  stopped  and  began  to  speak  in  the 
same  way  about  Jesus  Christ.  Instantly  the  room 
fell  into  silence.  Not  catching  the  significance  of 
it,  the  man  said  some  irreverent  words  about  Christ, 
when  the  whole  room  began  to  hiss  at  him.  Still 
not  understanding,  he  went  further,  whereupon  that 
room  full  of  orthodox  lawyers  rose  up  and  threw 
the  man  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  ready  to  listen 
to  what  was  said  in  disrespect  of  their  Hindu  gods, 
but  regarding  Jesus  Christ  there  must  be  nothing 
irreverent  or  unclean. 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  what  one  must  say  about  our 
own  life  here  at  home.  You  seldom  see  our  news¬ 
papers  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  set¬ 
tling  anything  in  the  political  or  social  issues  of  our 
day.  One  can  find  Christ  perhaps  more  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  papers  of  India  than  you  can  find 
Him  in  our  papers  here.  I  don’t  remember  to  have 
heard  Him  often  appealed  to  in  our  political  life, 
only  once  recently  in  the  United  States  senate,  and 
then  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  senate  when  he, 
repudiating  the  authority  of  Christ,  declared  that  if 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  Himself  were  to  come  back 
and  advocate  a  league  of  nations  today,  he,  for  his 
part,  would  not  follow  Him.  I  wonder  what  you 


would  say  yourself  of  our  own  land  as  you  look 
out  over  its  thought  now  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  Jesus  Christ  today  the  final  moral  au¬ 
thority,  commonly  accepted  in  the  thinking  and  liv¬ 
ing  of  our  people  in  the  United  States?”  Well,  I 
don’t  know  whether  He  is,  but  I  know  one  thing, 
that  the  years  are  coming  when  He  is  to  be.  There 
are  some  here  this  morning  who  were  at  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteer  Conference  in  Indianapolis  a  year 
ago  last  Christmas,  and  you  remember  the  afternoon 
meetings  when  we  broke  up  into  sixty  or  sixty-five 
groups  of  one  hundred  students  each,  with  student 
leadership,  none  of  the  older  leaders  being  asked 
to  take  part  in  these  afternoon  meetings.  And  the 
students  themselves  discussed  the  topics  of  their  own 
choice — the  questions  of  war,  of  race  relationships, 
of  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  of  our  time, 
and  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  stronger  na¬ 
tions  to  impose  their  religious  convictions  on  the 
peoples  of  the  weaker  races.  I  went  around  to  as 
many  of  those  afternoon  meetings  as  possible  and  I 
remember  at  the  end,  when  I  came  out  of  one  of 
them  with  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  young  col¬ 
lege  professors  of  our  country,  he  said,  “This  is  the 
most  terrible  indictment  of  American  education  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  am  going  back  discouraged  if  this 
is  the  best  that  we  can  do.”  What  he  had  in  mind 
was  the  ignorance  of  facts,  the  crudeness  of  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that  were  known.  I 
said,  “Yes,  but  you  have  to  think  of  something  else 
besides  these  things  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
What  was  the  final  authority  in  every  one  of  these 
groups  where  we  had  been?  VYry  crude  and  ama¬ 
teurish  no  doubt  it  all  was,  but  if  you  will  think 
back  over  these  groups  that  we  have  been  through, 
you  will  remember  that  the  one  thing  that  was 
necessary  to  close  any  dispute  w’as  to  appeal  to  the 
mind  of  Christ.  If  anything  could  show  that  any 
social  institution,  or  idea,  or  principle,  was  in  col¬ 
lision  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  was  its  final 
condemnation.  If  anybody  could  show  that  the 
mind  of  Christ  demanded  any  change  or  reform, 
that  was  the  only  word  that  needed  to  be  said  in  its 
behalf.”  If  these  students  represented  in  any  true 
way  the  thinking  mind  of  the  coming  generations, 
we  are  to  have,  thank  God,  in  this  land  of  ours,  a 
great  company  of  men  and  women  who  will  insist 
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on  making  the  mind  of  Christ  dominant  in  all  hu¬ 
man  relations  and  society  as  well  as  in  personal  life, 
and  will  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  the  final  moral  Lord 
of  human  life.  So  I  think  if  you  look  out  over  the 
world  today,  East  or  West,  or  North  or  South,  the 
evidence  supports  the  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  more  generally  accepted  now  as  the  final  moral 
authority  than  He  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

But  Christian  people  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that. 
We  ask  ourselves,  if  that  be  true,  what  does  the 
world  think  today  about  Jesus  Christ  in  other  as¬ 
pects  that  are  as  dear  to  us  as  His  moral  author¬ 
ity  ?  Are  men  prepared  today  to  accept  those  meta¬ 
physical  ideas  regarding  Him  as  they  call  them, 
which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  church’s 
faith?  They  may  be  willing  to  think  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  but  are  they  ready  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  God?  They  may  be 
willing  to  accept  Him  today  as  the  final  moral 
standard,  but  are  they  willing  to  accept  Him  as  the 
divine  Lord  of  life,  and  the  revelation  of  God?  Is 
the  world  interested  today  in  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  as  moral  authority  only, 
but  as  God?  Well,  once  again,  we  shall  not  profit 
a  bit  by  fooling  ourselves  about  the  world’s  thought, 
making  ourselves  believe  it  thinks  what  we  wish  it 
did.  It  has  been  a  hard  generation  that  we  have 
come  through,  a  time  when  it  was  hard  for  men  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  Maker  of  all  this  world 
or  that  that  Maker  is  a  Father,  or  that  that  Father 
could  be  incarnated  in  a  Son.  It  was  hard,  but 
it  was  glorious  and  it  was  true.  It  was  a  hard  half 
century  in  which  to  believe,  but  one  can  believe  to¬ 
day  that  our  children  are  not  going  to  find  the  road 
quite  as  hard  as  we  had  to  travel  this  past  genera¬ 
tion.  It  is  going  to  be  easier  to  believe  in  God 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us  than  it  has 
been.  It  is  going  to  be  easier  to  believe  that  behind 
the  things  we  see  is  something  like  ourselves,  a  face 
like  our  face,  a  voice  like  our  voice,  speaking  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  our  lives.  Whether  or  not  that  be 
true  here,  thank  God,  it  is  true  of  some  other  great 
areas  of  human  life. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  University  of  Cambridge  man, 
who  is  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  India.  A 
little  while  ago  he  gathered  up  out  of  the  best 


thought  of  India  today  a  number  of  statements  show¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  thinking  mind  of  India  to¬ 
ward  these  deeper  aspects  of  the  claims  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  makes  regarding  Jesus  Christ.  These  state¬ 
ments  run  right  back  to  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
our  supreme  moral  standard,  but  they  carry  the 
thought  on  far  beyond  that.  Let  me  read  half 
dozen  of  them: 

A  Hindu  professor  of  Modern  History  (S.  In¬ 
dia)  : 

“My  study  of  modern  history  has  shown  me 
that  there  is  a  moral  pivot  in  the  world,  and  that 
more  and  more  the  best  life  of  East  and  West  is  re¬ 
volving  about  that  pivot;  that  pivot  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

A  Hindu  professor  (Allahabad)  : 

“The  thing  that  strikes  me  about  Jesus  Christ  is 
His  imaginative  sympathy.  He  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  experiences  of  men  and  feel  with  them.  He 
could  feel  the  darkness  of  the  blind,  the  leprosy  of 
the  leper,  the  degradation  of  the  poor,  the  loneliness 
of  the  rich,  and  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  And  who 
shall  we  say  that  He  is?  He  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man.  He  also  called  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.  We  must  leave  it  at  that.” 

The  editor  “Indian  Social  Reformer” : 

“The  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  day  depend 
upon  the  application  of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus 
to  these  problems.” 

A  Hindu  judge: 

“If  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  like  Jesus  Christ, 
I  hope  that  we  will  all  be  Christians  in  our  lives." 

A  Hindu  professor  (N.  India)  : 

“Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  character  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  human  history.  No  other  such  person¬ 
ality  has  ever  appeared  in  our  world.” 

A  Mohammedan  judge  (N.  India)  : 

“Jesus  is  as  near  being  God  as  is  possible  to  be. 
In  the  truest  sense  He  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

A  Brahmo  Samajist: 

“There  is  no  one  else  seriously  bidding  for  the 
heart  of  the  world  except  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
no  one  else  on  the  field.” 

The  Parsee  principal  to  Hindu  students: 

“Now  that  we  are  going  to  get  self  government, 
are  we  ready  for  it?  Have  we  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice?  In  order  to  get  it,  it  would  be 
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well  to  study  and  follow  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  He  was  supreme  in  self-sacrifice.” 

Mr.  Gandhi: 

“The  great  example  of  history  exemplifying  all 
that  I  imply  by  non-cooperation  with  evil,  is  Christ.” 

These  are  some  of  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
minds  of  India  today. 

Yes,  and  I  think  we  have  here  at  home  men  and 
women  who  are  feeling  their  way  past  the  mere 
ethical  appeal,  to  the  Great  Personality  beyond 
themselves  in  hunger  for  the  grasping  hand  from 
above,  for  the  great  power  breaking  in  from  without 
with  the  help  that  can  only  come  beyond  our  own 
limited  and  inadequate  wills. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the  pastor  of  one  of  our 
leading  churches  near  New  York,  told  me  that  he 
had  last  winter  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  the  college  men  and 
women  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  as  they 
came  back  to  his  community.  Whether  they  had 
been  in  the  Young  Men’s  or  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  or  not,  once  they  came  out  of  col¬ 
lege  they  were  lost  to  him,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church.  But  this  last  winter  he  said  he 
had  a  new  experience.  The  ablest  young  men  and 
women  of  his  town  were  coming  to  him,  one  night 
every  week,  staying  until  late  hours  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  face  together  not  the  ethical  ques¬ 
tions  only  that  are  raised  by  our  modern  world,  but 
these  deeper  questions  about  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ,  about  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  Him,  about  the  grounds  on  which 
we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  drawing 
nearer  to  His  right  place  in  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  men  with  regard  to  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  than  ever  in  the  ninteen  hundred  years  that 
have  passed  since  He  was  here. 

And  thirdly,  men  say  that  our  world  today  may 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  it  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  old 
theological  forms  in  which  the  church  has  dealt  with 
the  world’s  needs  of  Jesus  Christ  or  the  world’s 
relationship  to  Him. 

Sin  is  a  word  that  has  no  meaning  for  us  in  this 
modern  day,  and  the  word  salvation  is  just  an  an¬ 


achronism  for  our  time,  and  indeed  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  support  those  who  take  that  view. 

Well,  I  leave  it  to  your  own  hearts  here  today  as 
to  whether  the  idea  of  sin  is  dead  or  not,  or  whether 
salvation  has  lost  its  meaning  for  us.  Have  we  no 
consciousness  of  having  offended  God,  of  having 
missed  the  mark  of  our  lives?  Have  we  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  fallen  short  of  the  fullest  and 
richest  ideals?  Are  we  not  aware  of  how  scant  and 
strangled  this  life  is,  and  is  that  not  sin,  and  would 
not  salvation  be  the  deliverance  from  all  that,  the 
breaking  through  into  liberty,  full  forgiveness,  the 
drinking  of  the  cup  of  the  boundless  and  unlimited 
life — would  not  salvation  be  all  of  that  and  more? 
And,  after  all,  are  thoughts  like  those  so  new?  Was 
not  the  old  church’s  conception  of  sin  just  as  rich 
as  any  modern  thought  of  it?  I  like  to  say  the 
Westminster  catechism  answer,  and  you  remember 
what  their  conception  of  sin  was:  Sin  is  any  want 
of  conformity  sent,  as  any  transgression  of  the  law 
of  God.  Sin  is  an  estrangement  from  the  will  of 
God,  whatever  stifles  life;  whatever  pollutes  men’s 
souls;  whatever  makes  God’s  pure  world,  His  fair 
world,  impure;  whatever  blocks  the  coming  of  His 
perfect  kingdom ;  whatever  frustrates  righteousness 
and  justice;  whatever  makes  little  children  cry; 
whatever  postpones  the  day  of  joy  on  the  earth — 
these  things  are  sin  and  Jesus  Christ  came  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  men  from  these  things.  There 
never  was  a  day  that  saw  as  clearly  as  ours  the  evil 
of  the  world  we  live  in,  that  realized  as  clearly  as 
we  do  now  how  antagonistic  to  all  God’s  best  will 
are  the  things  that  we  tolerate  on  the  earth,  or  that 
saw  as  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the  one  hope  of 
deliverance  that  there  is  from  all  of  that  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

There  came  home  last  spring  from  Europe  an  able 
man  who  had  been  there  as  one  of  our  military  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  had  been  there  with  our  army  on 
the  Rhine  and  had  also  been  in  the  Ruhr,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  agreed  to  meet  a  little  group  at  the 
^  ale  Club  to  unburden  himself  of  things  that  he 
would  not  say  in  public.  He  had  been  through  the 
war.  He  had  seen  conditions  in  Europe  from  with¬ 
in,  and  he  painted  a  dark  picture  of  what  he  had 
been  through  and  of  what  he  had  seen.  When  he 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Real  Service  to  the  State 


UNIQUE  type  of  service  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Department  of 
Rural  Social  Economics  in  the 
State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  students  from  a  given  county  organize 
a  county  club  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  their  home  county.  If  enough  interest  is 
manifested  by  the  citizens  throughout  the 
county  a  social  and  economic  survey  of  the 
county  is  made  by  one  of  the  ablest  students 
in  the  club,  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  instructors  in  the  department. 

The  survey  sketches  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  county,  sets  forth  its  wealth 
in  natural  resources,  farm  products,  manu¬ 
factures,  etc.,  and  the  types  and  rates  of 
taxation.  Schools,  churches  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  country  and  city  are  given  careful 
attention.  One  of  the  most  helpful  and 


stimulating  features  is  the  ranking  of  the 
county  with  the  other  counties  of  the  state 
on  such  points  as  hard  roads,  schools,  illit¬ 
eracy,  divorce,  death  rate,  tax  rates,  wealth, 
etc.  The  points  on  which  the  county  lags 
are  clearly  indicated,  and  the  prospects  for 
future  progress  shown. 

The  report  is  printed  in  a  hundred-page 
booklet  (the  expense  being  borne  largely 
by  public-spirited  business  men  of  the 
county  through  carrying  advertising),  and 
gets  into  thousands  of  homes  in  the  county. 
It  opens  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  to  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  their  county.  They  are 
proud  of  some  features  and  ashamed  of  oth¬ 
ers.  It  stimulates  them  to  new  efforts  to 
fill  the  gaps.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  types  of  local  and  state  serv¬ 
ice  to  be  found  anywhere. 

R.  E.  Baber. 
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'Faith' 


By  Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith 


ASK  your  prayerful  attention  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  a  text  that  you  will  find  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  where  it  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  among 
texts  of  being  repeated  twenty  times  in  the  same 
chapter— the  words,  “By  faith.” 

There  is  one  thing  that  not  one  of  us  in  this 
house  wants  to  be,  and  that  is  a  failure.  There  is 
one  thing  that  each  one  of  us,  I  trust,  is  aiming  at, 
and  that  is  to  make  good  in  this  great  and  solemn 
and  joyful  business  of  living.  To  do,  to  dare,  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  as  to  leave  this  world  better  and  happier 


Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith 


for  our  having  been  in  it  is  the  ambition  that  should 
guide  and  glorify  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  Black 
were  the  shadows  that  gathered  about  our  Saviour 
on  the  last  night  of  His  life,  but  I  believe  they  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  joy  that  filled  His  heart  as  He 
called  up  to  His  Father,  “I  have  accomplished  the 
work  that  thou  gavest  me  to  do.”  I  pray  that  each 
one  of  us  may  be  able,  in  our  measure,  when  the 
sun  sets,  to  say  the  same. 

*An  address  given  at  the  M.  E.  M.  Conference,  Blue 
Ridge,  June  28,  1925. 


But  the  secret  of  accomplishment,  of  achievement, 
of  success — what  is  it?  Is  it  money,  which  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of  as  the  one  essential?  Is  it 
social  position ?  Is  it  genius?  Multitudes  have  had 
all  of  these  and  have  miserably  failed,  while  other 
multitudes  have  had  none  of  them  and  have  roy¬ 
ally  succeeded.  The  secret  of  achievement — what 
is  it?  Let  us  ask  the  Word  of  God.  We  need  not 
read  the  Old  Testament  through,  because  God 
Himself  has  summed  the  whole  subject  up  for  us  in 
one  famous  and  familiar  chapter,  the  eleventh  of 
Hebrews.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  that 
chapter  God  places  the  inspired  writer  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top  and  bids  him  to  look  back  along  the  path 
of  history  and  report  how  worthy  deeds  have  been 
accomplished.  So  the  inspired  writer,  from  his 
mountain  peak  of  inspiration,  looks  back  along  the 
winding  track  of  the  centuries,  away  back  to  where 
the  years  blend  in  a  solemn  stillness,  and  he  reports 
that  every  worthy  deed  has  been  wrought  by  faith. 
You  remember  how  the  chapter  runs,  “By  faith 
Abel,”  “By  faith  Enoch,”  “By  faith  Noah,”  “By 
faith  Abraham,”  “By  faith  Sarah,”  “By  faith  Ja¬ 
cob,”  “By  faith  Moses,”  “By  faith”  everything. 

And  when  our  Lord  Jesus  came  to  earth  He  set 
His  zeal  to  this  teaching.  You  remember  how  He 
said,  not  according  to  your  money,  or  according  to 
your  position,  or  according  to  your  genius,  but  “ac¬ 
cording  to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you.”  And  you 
remember  how  to  the  afflicted  father  who  said,  “If 
Thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us  and 
help  us,”  our  Lord  immediately  replied,  “If  thou 
canst  have  faith,  all  things  are  possible  unto  him 
that  hath  faith.”  And  you  remember  again  how  He 
said,  “If  ye  hath  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
ye  shall  be  able  to  move  mountains,  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you.”  If  the  Bible  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  teach  anything  whatever,  they  teach 
that  the  master  word  of  achievement  is  faith. 

Now,  what  is  faith?  I  believe  that  multitudes 
of  God's  people  lost  a  large  part  of  the  power  and 
joy  of  their  lives  by  confused  notions  about  faith. 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  the  initial  act  of  faith  by  which 
we  receive  and  rest  upon  Christ  for  salvation,  but 
of  the  faith  of  accomplishment,  of  victory,  the  faith 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  I  recommend 
to  every  one  of  you  to  read  your  whole  Bible 
through  with  this  one  aim,  to  find  out  the  true 
definition  of  that  kind  of  faith.  Many  a  time  it  is 
taught  through  page  after  page  where  the  word 
itself  does  not  appear.  When  we  put  together  all 
the  Bible  has  to  say  by  way  of  definition,  illustra¬ 
tion,  command,  parable,  history  about  faith,  the 
faith  of  accomplishment,  I  think  we  are  led  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  definition:  Faith  is  courage. 
Let  me  pause  to  remark  that  the  commonest  com¬ 
mand  in  the  whole  Bible  is,  “Fear  not,  be  of  good 
courage,  be  not  dismayed” ;  the  most  frequent  com¬ 
mand  on  the  lips  of  Christ  was  the  same,  “Fear  not, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  good  cheer.”  What  is 
faith?  Faith  is  courage  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of 
duty  and  service,  doing  our  best  with  what  we  have, 
and  trusting  God  to  back  our  best  with  His  almighty 
power. 

What  is  the  most  fatal  word  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  for  its  size?  The  most  fatal  word  in  the 
English  language  for  its  size  is  the  little  word  “if.” 
I  know  what  every  one  of  you  is  saying  this  morn¬ 
ing,  “I  would  do  a  great  work  for  the  coming  of 
God’s  kingdom  in  the  world  if — if  I  were  older,  if 
I  were  younger,  if  I  were  better  educated,  if  I  had 
better  health,  if  I  had  more  friends,  if  I  had  more 
money,  if  something  in  the  past  had  been  different, 
if  something  in  the  future  might  be  different.”  Al¬ 
ways,  “if,  if,  if.”  How  many  potentially  splendid 
careers  have  been  shrouded  and  coffined  in  this  little 
word  of  two  letters,  God  only  knows.  It  is  agreed 
among  historians  that  the  greatest  work  ever  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  single  hand  was  wrought  by  Moses. 
To  me  it  is  nothing  less  than  startling  how  near 
Moses  came  to  missing  his  whole  career  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  little  word  of  two  letters.  You  re¬ 
member  how  the  call  came  to  Moses;  and,  my 
friends,  the  call  of  God  is  coming  to  every  one  of 
us  in  this  house.  You  remember  God  said  to  Moses, 
“Go  and  deliver  my  people  Israel.”  And  Moses 
replied  with  a  string  of  “ifs”  as  long  as  your  arm. 
“Lord,  I  would  be  so  glad  to  do  it — if,  if  I  were 
a  great  man,  but  I  am  a  nobody.”  Cowardice  mas¬ 


querading  under  the  guise  of  modesty  and  humility 
is  one  of  the  greatest  preventives  of  noble  living. 
Moses  second  excuse  was,  “O  yes,  Lord,  I  would  be 
so  glad  to  do  it  if — if  I  had  more  knowledge,  but, 
Lord,  I  don’t  even  know  your  name.”  And  the 
third  was,  ‘ Y  es,  Lord,  how  glad  I  would  be  to  do 
it  if — if  I  had  the  necessary  gifts,  but  I  have  not 
even  the  gift  of  speech,  I  am  a  stammerer.”  And 
the  fourth  was  possibly  the  best  of  all  when  you  get 
the  real  sense  of  it,  “Oh,  yes,  Lord,  I  would  be 
so  glad  to  do  it  if — if  there  was  any  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  there  is  none  at  all.”  While  Moses  was 
looking  at  what  he  lacked, — into  this  doleful  list  of 
excuses  as  they  came  pouring  in  dismal  procession 
out  of  Moses’  mouth,  God  injected  the  sudden  ques¬ 
tion,  “Moses,  what  is  that  in  thine  hand?”  What 
was  it?  Nothing  but  a  stick  that  Moses  had  cut 
on  an  Arabian  hillside  with  which  to  shepherd  and 
defend  his  flock.  Yet  it  was  with  that  stick  that 
was  in  Moses’  hand  all  the  time  he  was  pouring  out 
his  excuses — it  was  with  that  very  stick  that  Moses 
brought  the  ten  plagues  upon  Egypt,  split  the  Red 
Sea  wide  open,  brought  water  out  of  the  rock,  and 
delivered  his  people  Israel.  My  friends,  the  bane 
of  our  Christian  lives  is  lamenting  what  we  lack 
instead  of  using  what  we  have. 

You  remember  Shamgar.  He  cried,  “Oh,  Lord, 
the  Philistines  are  pouring  over  the  border  and  ruin¬ 
ing  our  country.”  And  God  said,  “Why  don’t  you 
drive  them  out?”  Said  Shamgar,  “I  have  nothing 
to  do  it  with,  no  armor,  no  military  experience, 
nothing.”  And  God’s  Spirit  said  to  Shamgar, 
“What  is  that  in  thine  hand?”  What  was  it?  Just 
an  ox  goad  for  prodding  oxen.  Yet  with  that  ox 
goad  Shamgar  slew  six  hundred  of  the  Philistines 
and  drove  the  rest  across  the  border. 

Jesus  Christ  is  teaching  us  that  same  lesson  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  gospels.  In  the  church  of 
Capernaum  the  Saviour  saw  a  man  with  a  withered 
hand,  as  I  doubt  not  there  are  men  and  women  and 
young  people  in  this  house  this  morning  with  with¬ 
ered  hands.  Said  the  Saviour,  “Stand  forth  in  the 
midst,”  and  the  man  stood  forth.  Then  said  the 
Saviour,  “Stretch  forth  thine  hand.”  If  you  or  I 
had  been  in  the  shoes  of  that  man,  we  would  have 
made  something  like  this  answer,  “Lord,  to  stretch 
forth  my  hand  requires  two  things:  It  requires  will 
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power  and  muscle  power.  But  the  muscle  power 
has  been  dried  up  for  twenty  years,  therefore  it  is 
impossible.”  If  he  had  said  that,  he  would  have 
carried  his  withered  hand  with  him  to  the  grave. 
What  he  did  say  was  this,  “Lord,  to  stretch  forth 
my  hand  requires  two  things,  will  power  and  muscle 
power.  I  have  no  muscle  power,  but  I  have  will 
power  and  what  I  have  I  will  use  at  Thy  command. 
I  will  make  the  best  use  of  my  will  I  can,  I  will 
try.”  And  with  the  effort  out  goes  his  arm  and  is 
restored  whole  as  the  other. 

You  remember  those  ten  lepers  who  cried,  “Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us.”  And  Jesus  called 
back  to  them,  “Go  show  yourselves  to  the  priest.” 
What  did  that  mean?  According  to  the  Mosaic 
rule  before  a  cured  leper  could  rejoin  normal  so¬ 
ciety  he  had  to  have  from  the  priest  a  certificate  of 
cure.  What  Jesus  said  was  simply  this,  “Go  and 
get  from  the  priest  your  certificate  of  cure.”  Had 
you  been  one  of  those  lepers  you  might  have  argued 
thus— you  know  how  great  we  all  are  on  argument 
■ — “Why,  Lord,  to  get  a  certificate  of  cure  two 
things  are  necessary — first  to  go  to  the  priest,  and 
second  to  have  a  clean  skin  to  show  him.  But,  Lord, 
we  have  no  clean  skin  to  show  him,  so  what  is  the 
use  of  going?”  If  they  had  said  that  they  would  have 
carried  their  leprosy  with  them  to  their  graves. 
What  they  did  say  was,  “Lord,  to  get  a  certificate 
requires  two  things — to  go  to  the  priest  and  to  have 
a  clean  skin  to  show  him.  We  have  no  clean  skin, 
but,  Master,  we  will  do  our  best  to  obey  your  com¬ 
mand.  We  will  go,  and  we  will  trust  you  for  all 
the  rest.”  Now  mark  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
faith  in  all  the  Bible.  What  says  the  record?  “As 
they  went  they  were  cleansed.”  What  is  faith? 
Courage  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  serv¬ 
ice,  doing  our  best  with  what  we  have,  and  trusting 
God  to  back  our  best  with  His  almighty  power. 

On  this  hillside  I  see  five  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  perhaps  ten  thousand  in  all. 
And  now  the  Saviour  says  to  His  disciples,  “Give 
ye  them  to  eat.”  But  Phillip,  who  was  the  mathe¬ 
matician  of  the  twelve,  immediately  falls  to  calcu¬ 
lating  and  saying  “if.”  “Lord,”  he  says,  “if  we  had 
some  sixty  dollars’  worth  of  food,  we  could  even 
then  give  each  one  only  a  very  little.”  That’s  hu¬ 
man  nature,  to  say  “if”  and  look  at  what  we  lack. 


Said  our  Lord,  “What  have  you?”  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  investigate.  “We  have  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes.”  Then  exclaimed  Andrew,  with  that 
same  human  nature  that  you  and  I  have,  “But  what 
are  they  among  so  many?”  How  often  have  we 
said  that!  Jesus  says,  “Bring  them  to  me.”  He 
distributes  them  among  the  twelve.  He  makes  the 
multitude  sit  down  in  groups.  Then  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  “Now  go  out  and  feed  them  all.”  Each 
apostle  has  about  half  a  loaf  and  a  little  piece  of  fish. 
I  see  Phillip  come  and  get  his  portion.  He  sup¬ 
plies  this  one,  looking  apprehensively  at  what  he  has 
left ;  then  the  next  one,  then  the  next,  and  presently 
they  are  all  fed,  and  twelve  baskets  full  of  frag¬ 
ments  are  left  over.  What  is  faith?  Faith  is  cour¬ 
age  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  service, 
doing  our  best  with  what  God  has  put  in  our  hands, 
and  trusting  Him  to  back  our  best  with  His  al¬ 
mighty  power. 

But  I  know  what  each  one  of  us  is  saying.  “Oh, 
yes,  if  my  powers  and  opportunities  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  like  those  loaves  and  fishes,  I  could  accom¬ 
plish  wonderful  things,  too.”  Dear  friends,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  clear  teaching  of  God’s  Word  that, 
in  response  to  faith,  they  will  be  multiplied  in  just 
that  way. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  happened  to  be  taking 
Harper’s  IV eekly  during  the  last  year  of  its  life  be¬ 
fore  it  was  merged  into  the  New  York  Indepen¬ 
dent ?  That  last  year  its  editor  was  Norman  Hap- 
good,  a  brilliant  paragraph  writer.  I  took  the  pa¬ 
per  that  year,  and  was  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Hap- 
good  had  the  excellent  custom  of  writing  an  edi¬ 
torial  paragraph  several  inches  long  almost  every 
week  on  some  text  of  Scripture.  One  week  he  ran 
against  this  text — and  a  greater  text  for  a  Christian 
worker  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible — “To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  and  he  shall  have  -abun¬ 
dance,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath.”  Mr.  Hapgood  said  this 
was  a  difficult  text,  and  offered  two  explanations, 
both  about  as  far  from  the  real  meaning  as  we  are 
from  the  North  Star.  If  I  remember  aright,  he 
closed  his  interesting  paragraph  with  the  naive  re¬ 
mark  that  the  text  seemed  to  teach  that  the  rich 
were  going  to  get  richer  and  the  poor  were  going 
to  get  poorer.  It  certainly  sounds  that  way.  Mr. 
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Hapgood  overlooked  the  context,  as  we  all  are  prone 
to  do.  That  expression  is  used  by  our  Lord  four 
times  in  these  brief  gospel  records,  and  every  one  of 
those  four  times  is  in  a  different  connection,  which 
means  that  this  Was  one  of  our  Lord’s  favorite  for¬ 
mulas.  It  was  ever  on  His  lips.  I  suppose  He  said 
it  hundreds  of  times.  Two  of  the  occasions  when 
He  said  it  were  right  after  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
and  right  after  the  parable  of  the  pounds.  Let  us 
picture  these  parables. 

I  see  a  young  man,  or  it  may  have  been  a  young 
woman,  coming  up  to  Jesus  with  his  face  shining, 
and  he  says,  “Master,  I  want  to  do  a  four-talent 
work  in  this  world  for  you.”  The  Saviour  beams 
on  him,  but  he  adds,  “Master,  I  have  only  two  tal¬ 
ents.”  Does  the  Saviour  discourage  him  ?  I  do 
not  remember  in  the  wffiole  Bible  where  God  dis¬ 
couraged  a  person.  So  the  Saviour  says,  “Just  do 
your  best  with  your  two  talents  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.”  So  he  sets  to  work  with  all  his  might  and 
his  two  talents  become  four  talents.  Here  comes 
another  man,  who  says,  “Master,  I  want  to  do  a 
ten  talent  work  in  this  world  for  you,  but,  Lord, 
I  only  have  five  little  talents.”  And  the  Saviour 
says,  “Son,  daughter,  do  your  best  with  those  five 
and  see  what  happens,”  and  the  five  talents  become 
ten. 

Now  step  over  to  the  parable  of  the  pounds.  I 
want  to  show  you  a  person  fit  to  stand  as  a  hero  of 
faith  side  by  side  with  Moses  and  Daniel  and  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Paul.  I  see  a  young  fellow  coming  up  to 
Jesus.  He  is  plainly  dressed.  He  is  rather  a  com¬ 
mon  looking  fellow,  but  something  in  his  eye  would 
attract  you.  He  says,  “Master,  I  want  to  do  a  ten 
pound  work  for  you  in  this  world.”  The  Master’s 
face  lights  up  with  joy,  and  then  the  young  fellow 
adds,  “But,  Master,  I  have  only  one  little  pound.” 
Think  of  the  sublime  audacity  of  his  faith.  A  one- 
pound  man  aspiring  to  a  ten-pound  work  for  Christ! 
I  can  imagine  how  the  Saviour’s  face  beamed,  and 
He  said,  “Don’t  be  discouraged,  do  your  best  with 
your  one  pound  and  see  what  happens.”  And  the 
one  pound  becomes  two  pounds,  four  pounds,  five 
pounds,  seven  pounds,  ten  pounds.  “For,”  says  the 
Saviour,  “to  him  that  hath,”  which  means  “to  him 
that  useth  what  he  hath,  “shall  be  given  and  he  shall 
have  abundance,”  but  from  him  that  will  not  use 
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what  he  hath,  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
hath. 

I  remember  years  ago  reading  the  life  of  Moody. 
I  have  forgotten  everything  in  it  except  one  sentence, 
and  that  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  book  put  to¬ 
gether.  You  remember  when  Moody  became  a 
Christian  he  began  to  work  for  Christ  with  all  his 
might;  also  to  speak  for  Christ,  to  use  his  tongue 
for  Christ.  Presently  one  of  those  officious  friends 
that  are  always  hanging  about  said,  “Moody,  it  is 
all  right  for  you  to  work  for  Christ  in  other  ways, 
but  you  ought  not  to  try  to  speak  for  Him  in  public, 
because  you  violate  the  King’s  English  in  every 
sentence.”  I  have  often  thought  how  that  would 
have  discouraged  you  or  me.  Had  it  stopped 
Moody,  what  would  the  world  have  missed?  But 
what  Moody  answered  was  this,  and  I  want  you  to 
remember  it:  “Yes,  I  know  I  make  a  great  many 
mistakes,  but  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can  with  what 
I’ve  got.”  Libraries  have  been  written  to  explain 
the  secret  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  My  friends,  right 
there  is  the  secret  of  Moody,  and  of  every  other 
man  or  woman  who  has  turned  one  pound  into 
ten,  and  ten  pounds  into  a  hundred. 

Why  do  not  more  of  us  accomplish  great  things 
for  God  in  this  wmrld?  It  is  because  we  focus  our 
two  eyes  on  our  poor  little  measly  pound,  and  we 
say,  “Who  can  do  anything  with  a  pound?”  We 
are  afraid.  We  are  timid.  We  refuse  to  start. 
Listen  to  me,  it  is  all  right  to  give  a  good  look  at 
our  one  pound,  but  after  you  have  given  it  one 
good  look,  look  away  from  it,  look  at  God  and 
God’s  promise  to  you.  Let  me  give  you  a  text  that 
has  meant  more  to  me  than  almost  any  other  text 
in  the  Bible,  Isaiah  41:  10.  When  you  are  afraid 
to  undertake  something  big  for  Christ  just  say: 
“Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written,  ‘Fear 
thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will 
help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness’.”  And  then  three  verses 
lower,  “For  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right 
hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not;  I  will  help  thee.” 
What  better  could  you  want?  What  is  faith? 
Faith  is  courage  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  duty 
and  service,  doing  our  best  with  what  we  have  and 
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trusting  God  to  back  our  best  with  His  almighty 
poiver. 

Where  does  the  path  to  this  noble  life  begin? 
Does  it  begin  in  the  sky  overhead,  or  at  the  golden 
gateway  of  the  sunset,  or,  as  Tennyson  says,  “from 
some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of  death?”  No, 
it  begins  right  at  your  feet,  in  your  use  to  the  utter¬ 
most  of  the  powers  and  opportunities  that  God  has 
put  in  reach  of  your  hand. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  to  so  many  young  people  this 
morning.  Listen  to  me,  friends,  thoughtless  people 
often  speak  contemptuously  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  youthful  enthusiasm.  Never  was  contempt 
so  misapplied.  History  teaches  that  nearly  every 
great  reform  that  ever  blessed  the  world,  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  great  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  be¬ 
gan  as  an  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  some  young 
man  or  woman.  Says  a  famous  French  writer, 
“What  is  a  great  life?”  And  his  answer  is,  “A 
thought  conceived  in  the  fervent  mind  of  youth,  and 
executed  writh  the  solid  force  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood.”  I  do  not  know  what  great  work  God  is 
calling  you  to  do,  but  I  would  bid  you  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  small  or  easy  task.  Attempt  great 
things  for  God  and  expect  great  things  from  God. 
When  the  world  is  so  full  of  unspeakable  needs, 
there  is  no  reason  why  by  prayer  and  study  you 
should  not  be  able  to  find  the  place  that  God  is  call¬ 
ing  you  to  fill. 

Will  you  pardon  a  personal  illustration?  At  the 
seminary  I  expected  to  be  a  missionary.  I  did  not 
become  one  for  reasons  I  need  not  go  into  now. 
Fresh  from  the  seminary  I  took  charge  of  a  little 
mission  point,  an  offshoot  of  the  old  church  in  which 
I  was  born  and  reared.  In  a  few  months  we  or¬ 
ganized  it  into  a  church,  a  little  baby  church.  All 
it  could  do  was  to  pay  its  young  pastor  a  part  of 
the  $50.00  a  month  salary,  the  mother  church  pay¬ 
ing  the  rest.  When  I  realized  that  I  was  pastor  of 
a  church  something  said  to  me,  I  think  it  was  the 
Holy  Spirit,  “Why  not  get  your  little  baby  church 
to  support  a  missionary?”  The  estimated  cost  was 
then  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  At  that  time  only 
two  churches  in  all  this  big  state  were  supporting 
foreign  missionaries,  and  they  the  two  oustanding 
wealthiest  churches  of  the  entire  state  regardless  of 
denomination.  Here  is  what  I  thought.  If  my 


little  baby  church  could  support  a  missionary,  it 
would  prove  that  nearly  every  church  could  do  it. 
What  did  I  have  to  go  on?  I  had  three  things  in 
my  hand.  First,  I  had  the  power  of  prayer,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Night  after  night*  in  my  bed  room 
when,  it  was  perfectly  dark,  I  saw  just  as  plainly  as 
ever  Paul  did,  people  in  Africa,  Japan,  Korea, 
China  saying,  “Come  over  and  help  us.”  And  as 
I  prayed  the  fire  burned.  Another  thing,  I  had 
some  power  of  thought,  so  I  began  to  think  of  it, 
and  study  over  it,  and  plan  for  it.  A  third  thing  I 
had  that  every  one  of  you  in  this  house  has,  a 
tongue.  So  I  began  to  talk  about  it,  and  I  talked, 
and  talked,  and  talked.  Things  began  to  move. 
There  was  just  one  person  in  that  little  church 
that  had  a  good  deal  of  money.  Two  months  be¬ 
fore,  while  I  was  taking  dinner  with  him,  I  had 
heard  him  say  it  was  absurd  and  foolish  to  send 
missionaries  to  a  foreign  field  when  the  home  land 
needed  them  so  dreadfully.  In  a  few  weeks  that 
man  came  to  be  of  his  own  accord  and  said,  “Mr. 
Smith,  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  matter,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  $500.00  a  year  toward  having 
our  own  missionary.”  A  few  weeks  later  I  thought 
I  would  preach  on  the  subject.  I  had  little  slips  of 
paper  printed  reading  just  this  way:  “For  Jesus’ 

sake  I  will  deny  myself  in  order  to  give  $ - 

per  year  that  we  may  have  our  own  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary.”  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day  that  when  Saturday  came  I  couldn’t  think  of 
any  text  to  preach  on.  You  preachers  know  how 
sometimes  you  can’t  settle  on  a  text.  Not  until 
late  Saturday  afternoon  did  it  come  to  me  that  I 
should  preach  on  the  Widow’s  Two  Mites.  Next 
morning  after  the  sermon  we  distributed  the  slips. 
It  was  very  quiet  that  morning,  no  excitement,  and 
when  they  came  back  we  had  $1,400.00  in  gilt-edged 
subscriptions  for  our  missionary.  I  never  so  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  my  life.  Dr. 
Houston,  who  was  then  secretary  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  learned  the  facts  and  wrote  me  later  that  he 
had  used  that  illustration  of  the  baby  church  before 
several  synods  and  that  already  twenty  churches  had 
undertaken  foreign  missionaries. 

Let  me  close  with  that  incident  of  the  poor  widow 
whose  husband  had  died  and  who  had  become  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  the  creditor  was  coming  to  take 
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her  two  sons  to  be  bondmen.  The  poor  mother 
goes  for  help  to  the  right  place,  to  God’s  prophet. 
I  see  her  hurrying  along.  I  know  what  is  in  her 
mind.  Her  head  is  full  of  “ifs.”  “Oh,  if  my  hus¬ 
band  had  not  died;  if  my  boys  were  grown  up;  if 
the  creditor  wasn’t  such  a  hard  man,  if,  if,  if.” 
She  comes  to  the  prophet.  What  does  he  say? 
“What  shall  /  do  for  thee?”  That  means,  “Poor 
woman,  it  is  a  matter  between  you  and  God.”  Next 
he  says,  “Tell  me,  what  hast  thou  in  the  house?” 
She  was  thinking  of  what  she  lacked.  Let  me  tell 
you  one  of  the  secrets  of  Christian  life.  Here  is 
God’s  almighty  power.  Here  is  our  human  need. 
We  teachers  are  always  talking  about  points  of  con¬ 
tact.  What  is  the  invariable  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  God’s  almighty  resources  and  our  human 
wants?  It  is  always  our  use  of  something  that  God 
has  already  given  us.  God’s  larger  blessings  always 
come  through  our  use  of  something  we  already  have. 
Any  other  method  on  God’s  part  would  pauperize 
us  instead  of  developing  us.  What  the  prophet 
wanted  was  to  find  something  with  which  God 
could  start.  So  he  said,  “What  hast  thou  in  the 
house?”  I  can  see  that  woman’s  face.  “Oh,  noth¬ 
ing,  nothing,  not  a  thing  except,”  and  then  she  re¬ 
membered,  one  little  pot  of  oil.”  The  prophet  had 
all  he  wanted.  He  said,  “Now,  good  woman,  you 
go  and  borrow  all  the  empty  oil  vessels  you  can,  bor¬ 


row  not  a  few.”  We  measure  our  own  blessings. 
I  see  her  as  she  comes  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
saying,  “I  want  to  borrow  all  the  empty  oil  cans 
you  have.”  She  goes  back  with  her  arms  full. 
Then  to  another  house  and  another.  Presently  the 
floor  of  her  little  one-room  house  is  covered  with 
great  big  empty  oil  cans.  Then  she  shuts  the  door. 
Who  are  there?  Herself,  her  two  sons,  and  God. 
She  takes  this  little  oil  can  and  she  goes  to  this  big 
empty  oil  vessel  and  she  pours  and  pours,  while  the 
boys  look  on  with  starting  eyes,  until  the  vessel  is 
full,  and  so  she  goes  from  vessel  to  vessel  until 
presently  she  says,  “Son,  bring  me  another  vessel.” 
“Mother,”  he  says,  “there  is  not  another  one.”  She 
is  richer  than  she  has  ever  dreamed  of  being.  When 
she  turns  up  her  little  oil  vessel  does  the  oil  over¬ 
flow?  Says  the  record,  “and  the  oil  stayed.”  The 
moment  she  began  to  pour  out,  God  began  to  pour 
in.  As  long  as  she  kept  on  pouring  out  God  kent 
pouring  in.  When  she  stopped  pouring  out,  God 
stopped  pouring  in. 

Were  I  a  painter,  I  would  paint  that  scene,  and 
above  it  I  would  put  these  words,  “God’s  encourage¬ 
ment  to  feeble  faith.”  But  underneath  it  as  a  still 
better  title  I  would  place  these  words,  “How  God 
supplies  great  needs  out  of  little  vessels.”  And  the 
answer  is,  “By  faith.” 
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"pO  discover  the  will  of  the  gods  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  consult  oracles, 
watch  the  flight  of  birds,  observe  omens,  study  intestines.  The  Hebrews  had 
other  methods,  and  learned  Jehovah’s  will  from  dreams,  the  mysterious  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  utterances  of  seers  and  prophets,  and  from  the  sacred  books. 

P"HE  early  Christians  ascertained  the  will  of  God  from  dreams,  visions,  angels’ 
messages,  spirit  impressions,  and  casting  lots. 

PJOW  shall  a  modern  know  God’s  will?  Flip  a  coin?  Open  the  Bible  at 
random  and  read  the  first  verse  he  sees?  Question  Madam  Ouija?  Consult 
a  clairvoyant?  Ask  some  one  else  to  make  the  decision  for  him?  Do  nothing, 
and  let  things  take  their  own  course?  Hardly! 

JT  is  terribly  necessary  sometimes  to  know  and  do  God’s  will.  A  mistake  would 
involve  great  waste,  and  damage  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Can  we  know 
His  will  beforehand,  or  must  we  trust  to  the  trial  and  error  method  and  gather 
from  the  results  what  His  will  was?  Is  there  not  a  better  method? 

^  MAN  was  offered  a  position  of  important  Christian  leadership  in  one  of  the 
tropical  islands.  His  decision  would  involve  his  family,  his  own  future,  and 
the  outlay  of  large  funds  by  the  organization  that  would  send  him.  He  could 
not  afford  to  make  a  mistake  in  so  important  a  matter.  He  learned  from  all 
i  available  sources  all  he  could  about  the  island.  He  found  out  what  his  duties 

I  would  be,  and  studied  his  fitness  for  such  work.  He  considered  the  effect  of  the 

|  island  life  upon  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  conferred  with  others,  whose 

judgment  he  had  learned  to  value.  He  cleared  his  mind  by  prayer.  Gradually 
he  became  sure  what  his  duty  was  and  to  this  day  has  never  doubted  that  he  did 
the  will  of  God. 

P^HERE  came  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  He  was  sent  to 
a  bitter  task,  involving  some  popularity,  much  contumely,  and  ending  ignomini- 
ously.  And  after  all,  he  was  only  a  finder,  whose  fame  was  to  be  that  he  had 
called  into  action  another  greater  than  himself.  If  somewhere  along  the  way 
John  the  Baptist  had  quit — ? 

JpAB-SHAKEH’S  speech,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Second  Kings,  was 
calculated  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  leader,  the  cause,  and  Jehovah 
Himself.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  suggestion,  ridicule,  threat,  insult,  and  ap- 

*  peal  to  the  desire  for  ease  and  prosperity.  It  parallels  most  of  the  temptations  that 

i  assail  a  religious  leader  today  and  prompt  him  to  surrender  his  calling. 

CALL  to  preach  is  a  call  to  get  ready  to  preach.  A  call  to  secretaryship  of 

*  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  likewise  a  call  to  prepare.  The 

=  same  conviction  that  leads  one  to  consider  the  secretaryship  as  a  life  work  should 

i  lead  to  the  getting  of  the  fullest  training.  The  same  conviction  that  leads  a  secre¬ 

tary  to  regard  a  young  man  as  a  possible  future  employed  officer  should  prompt 
that  secretary  where  possible  to  guide  him  into  the  Association  College. 

i  Our  Slogan:  One  million  dollars  for  a  graduate  professional  school  to  train 

I  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.” 
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HAS  JESUS  COME  TO  HIS  RIGHTFUL 
PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
finished  one  of  the  men  turned  to  him  and  said, 
“Colonel,  you  have  painted  a  black  picture,  and  I 
should  judge  from  what  you  say  that  you  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  hope  that  we  can  ever  get  out.”  I  was 
told  that  he  replied  in  substance:  “Well,  gentlemen, 
if  you  had  asked  me  that  question  a  year  ago,  that 
is  the  answer  I  would  have  had  to  give  you,  but  I 
won’t  answer  you  that  way  today.  Before  I  went 
over  to  France  I  had  not  read  the  Bible.  I  had  a 
lot  of  time  on  my  hands  over  there  and  I  read  the 
gospels  over  and  over  again,  and  if  you  ask  me  that 
question  now,  I  will  tell  you  there  is  one  way  out — 
if  we  will  follow  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ  we  can 
get  out  of  this,  if  we  don’t  follow  that  way,  we  will 
never  get  out.” 

I  think  the  world  is  coming  to  see  this,  too.  The 
other  saviors  have  been  ineffective,  every  other  hope 
has  proved  a  delusion  and  a  lie,  and  men  are  real¬ 
izing  that  outside  of  Jesus  Christ’s  salvation  there 
is  none.  He  can  save  us  or  the  darkest  word  He 
ever  said  about  human  doom  is  bright  as  describing 
what  is  ahead  of  us  and  our  world. 

Are  you  and  I  going  out  into  our  day  to  bring 
Jesus  Christ  in  fullness  to  His  rightful  place  to 
which  only  in  part  He  has  come — -on  the  college 


campus,  in  the  world,  but  first  of  all  here  today  in 
our  lives?  Shall  He  be  allowed  today  to  cleanse 
us  within  with  His  purity,  to  pour  His  light  as  a 
great  flood  into  all  the  dark  places  of  our  own 
spirits,  to  let  the  rich  fullness  of  Christ  fill  up  the 
poor  stained  scantiness  of  our  souls  and  make  them 
rich  and  complete  and  full  in  Him?  Then  we  may 
go  out  into  our  generation  to  do  with  our  lives  the 
only  thing  that  is  worth  doing  with  them — to  win 
for  Jesus  Christ  His  rightful  place  as  moral  Lord,  as 
Son  of  God,  as  Saviour  of  the  world.  For  He  did 
not  come  that  the  world  might  be  what  it  is — its 
rivers  polluted  with  sewage,  little  children  crying, 
poverty  grinding  the  glory  of  God  in  man  down  into 
the  dust,  wrong  and  injustice  and  inequality  pois¬ 
oning  the  minds  of  men,  wrong  and  sin  defiling  hu¬ 
man  life — Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  that  there 
might  be  that  kind  of  a  world— He  came  to  forgive 
and  conquer  sin.  He  came  that  love  might  drive 
out  all  hatred.  He  came  that  the  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  of  peace,  and  of  joy,  might  be  set  up 
in  the  earth. 

Would  that  here  this  morning  we  might  lay  our 
hands  in  His  in  a  fresh  commitment  and  go  out 
from  this  conference  to  let  Him  use  our  lives  to  the 
limit,  and  thank  God,  limitlessly  as  only  He  can 
use  them,  to  bring  His  kingdom  in. 
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THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 


The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 


Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell— the  top  of  Eastern  America — 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

SANFORD  H.  COHEN,  Traffic  Manager 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
•  for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
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Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BIL 1  MORE  Stands  for  the  Best 
Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 
Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
milk,  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 
Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim*  Milk, 
Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 
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Industrial  Conference,  July  16  to  18. 

City  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2. 

Opening  of  Lee  School  for  Boys,  September  8,  1926. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
June  10  to  August  31. 

Scy  Camp,  June  25  to  August  20. 
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The  Lee  School  for  Boys 


NY  one  who  presumes  to  start  another 
school  for  boys  must  have  some  specific 
purpose  which  will  justify  it  to  the  public 
mind.  To  start  another  school  just  for  the  sake 
of  having  one  more  place  where  boys  can  get  pre¬ 
paratory  training  would  be  foolish.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Association  Board  has  therefore  thought  long 
and  carefully  before  it  launched  such  an  enterprise. 
The  money  for  our  six  hundred  thousand  dollar 
plant  has  all  been  given  with  one  distinct  purpose 
in  mind — that  is  the  need  of  a  clearer  religious  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  South.  Blue  Ridge  is  not  a  camp 
meeting  place.  Religious  exhortation  may,  and  does 
have  some  function  at  Blue  Ridge,  but  the  prime 
•  emphasis  is  on  religious  intelligence.  Most  people 
have  plenty  of  sermonizing  at  home,  what  they  most 
need  is  teaching. 

In  founding  a  boys’  school,  the  Blue  Ridge  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  precisely  the  same  viewpoint.  Our  young 
boys  need  a  thorough  grounding  in  religious  truth, 
taught  just  as  the  facts  of  science  and  the  facts  of 
literature.  This  service  the  public  schools  do  not, 
and  some  think  they  •  cannot  render.  Our  boys 
are  growing  up,  therefore,  in  a  Christian  country 
with  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  plainest  facts 
of  religion.  And  yet,  some  of  us  believe  that  religion 
is  the  very  foundation  of  character,  and  hence  of 
good  citizenship.  The  Lee  School  for  Boys  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  this  for  all  boys  who  come  within 


its  influence.  Every  boy  will  be  given  thorough  in¬ 
struction  in  this  field,  which  will  be  as  rigid  in  its 
demands  as  his  mathematics  or  his  Latin. 

Blue  Ridge  has  a  second  contribution  which  it 
can  make  to  the  boy.  The  average  city  boy  has 
(Continued  on  Page  io) 
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Roads  to  Pe  ace 


By  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat 


INCE  seven  o’clock  I  have  been  walking 
through  the  deepening  shadows  of  the 
deep  woods,  through  the  peace  of  the  hills. 
I  left  the  play  of  little  children  on  the  lawn  and 
went  up  the  Weatherford  trail.  It  was  almost  dark, 
and  I  could  fancy  all  sorts  of  creatures  ready  to 
pounce  down  upon  me,  but  there  were  none.  Ev¬ 
erything  was  absolute  silence  except  the  trilling  of 
the  crickets  and  the  katydids,  and  they  were  trilling 
the  same  note  in  unison.  I  came  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  open  area  high  up  on  the  trail,  and  there 
was  the  young  moon  poised  in  a  placid  serenity,  and 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  old  Jupiter.  I  knew  he 
was  sitting  far  back  in  constellation  Sagittarius  and 
proclaimed  the  same  harmony  of  the  heavens.  Then 
I  turned  toward  the  Craggy  Range  and  watched  for 
a  few  minutes  the  night  spread  her  blue  coverlet 
over  the  slumbrous  mountains,  and  I  said,  “There 
is  not  a  wild  thing  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  va¬ 
grant,  anarchic  force  anywhere.  There  is  not  any 
tyranny  or  rebellion  anywhere  in  the  heavens,  or  on 
the  earth. 

Well,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about?  Roads  to  peace. 

The  note  of  joy  is  in  the  most  conspicuous  note 
in  the  Gospels.  The  Gospel  is  good  tidings.  You 
have  often  read  the  lovely  story  in  the  second  of 
Luke,  which  presents  the  refrain  of  that  song  sung 
by  the  Army  of  the  Heavens  stretching  rank  on  rank 
far  back  into  the  depths,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 
And  do  you  recall  the  statement  of  our  Lord  in  the 
fourteenth  of  John,  “My  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
Do  not  be  disquieted  or  timid”?  With  this  note  ac¬ 
cords  one  out  of  the  dim  past  in  the  prophetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  ancient  Israel,  “He  shall  be  called  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Counselor,  Prince  of  Peace.” 

I  ask  you  to  think  first  of  the  present  situation; 
and  we  shall  talk  freely  and  frankly  together. 
There  is  nobody  here  but  us  and  Him.  We  love 


*Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Bine 
Ridge,  during  Social  Service  Summer  School,  August,  1925. 


Him  and  we  love  one  another  in  Him,  so  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  unnecessary  formality  or  any 
sort  of  restraint. 

What  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  present  so¬ 
cial  situation  ?  I  think  that  the  bottom  problem  of 
all  human  life  is  the  problem  of  living  together  in 
peace  and  cooperation.  Think  of  ourselves,  think 
of  myself  or  yourself.  Our  energies  are  dissipated 
and  run  to  waste  if  we  are  not  unified,  if  there  is  any 
war  in  our  members,  if  there  is  too  great  divergence 
between  our  standards  and  our  habits. 

Think  of  our  families.  What  would  they  do  if 
the  members  are  not  considerate  of  one  another,  and 
prove  themselves  unable  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  cooperation  to  secure  the  common  ends  of  the 
whole  group.  Think  of  our  neighbors,  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  our  town,  our  city.  Life  is  not  only  inef¬ 
ficient,  but  unhappy,  if  the  members  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  at  war  with  one  another,  if  the  members 
of  the  community  or  the  city  are  at  outs — each  man 
of  them  pursuing  his  own  private  ends  in  absolute 
disregard  of  the  good  and  the  advantage  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Think  of  our  churches.  You  never  heard  about  a 
church  quarrel,  I  know.  I  fancy  that  if  there  should 
be  a  church  quarrel  it  would  be  marked  by  especial 
warmth  and  fierceness,  because  the  ordinary  mo¬ 
tives  and  causes  of  disagreement  are,  in  that  case, 
re-enforced  by  what  they  consider  the  sanction  of 
heaven,  so  that  a  church  fuss  wmuld  be  the  worst 
sort  of  fuss.  I  hope  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
it.  Then  you  think  of  the  antagonism  among  the 
churches.  Here  is  a  little  village.  If  all  its  re¬ 
sources  were  pooled  and  all  devoted  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  worship  of  God  in  one  place,  conducted 
by  one  man,  the}?  wouldn’t  be  able  to  support  the 
enterprise  decently.  Yet  there  are  three  or  four 
churches  there — and  they  are  often  fighting  one  an¬ 
other.  What  becomes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  meantime?  I  wonder  if  the  slow  progress  which 
it  has  made  in  history  is  not,  at  least  in  part,  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  logomachies  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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rihink  also  of  our  industries — our  whole  indus¬ 
trial  life  conceived  as  a  unit.  How  is  it  ever  go- 
mg  to  succeed  ?  How  is  it  ever  going  to  promote 
the  common  interest  and  well-being  if  the  wars  and 
antagonisms  which  now  very  largely  appear  to 
characterize  it  are  perpetuated  into  the  growing 
future? 

Think  of  the  nations.  We  seemed  back  in  1917 
at  least  able  to  subordinate  our  private  affairs,  our 
local  interests,  in  enthusiasm  for  the  promotion  of 
the  total  interests  of  humanity,  but  now  how  is  it? 
Think  of  the  united  heroism  of  Australia  and 
Southern  Africa,  of  India  and  Japan,  and  Russia 
and  France,  and  England  and  America.  All  in  one 
flaming  mass  of  heroism  for  the  promotion  of  hu¬ 
man  interests  the  world  around — but  how  is  it 
now? 

And  so  I  think  we  have  to  conceive  of  the  total 
social  situation  as  a  network  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  elaborate  and  world-wide.  Of  course,  the 
character  of  the  units  is  decisive  of  the  character  of 
the  groups.  Take  that  primary  relationship  of 
the  family,  for  example.  The  character  of  the 
family  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  family — the  father,  the 
mother,  the  brother,  the  sister.  And  this  is  so  of 
any  social  group,  even  up  to  the  largest.  Now  this 
complex,  or  network,  of  social  relationships  is  the 
ground  for  all  sorts  of  antagonisms  and  violations 
of  peace,  because  in  the  first  place  every  individual 
in  every  group  is  absolutely  unique.  There  never 
was  a  man  like  you  in  all  past  history,  and  there 
never  will  be  another  one.  Some  of  your  friends 
will  say,  “Thank  God.”  There  never  was  a  woman 
like  you  in  all  past  history,  and  there  never  will  be 
another  one  like  you.  Oh,  how  sad  the  future  is 
going  to  be!  Not  only  are  we  unique  and  peculiar 
— all  of  us  are  peculiar — but  we  have  often  clash¬ 
ing  interests  to  which  we  are  more  or  less  committed. 
And,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  isn’t  this  primary 
problem  of  living  together  in  peace  and  cooperation 
rather  acute  at  the  present  time?  Hasn’t  there  been 
a  revival  of  the  old  antipathies?  The  war  allies  at 
odds,  white  and  black,  labor  and  capital,  nations 
getting  ready  to  fight  one  another  today,  right  now. 
Ridiculous  has  the  observation  appeared  on  the  face 
of  it. 


THREE 

And  then  there  is  the  new  individualism.  I  say 
new — I  don’t  know  that  it  is  new.  I  guess  we  have 
been  individualistic  from  the  time  of  Cain  at  least, 
but  I  can’t  avoid  feeling  that  we  get  a  trifle  extrava¬ 
gant  in  that  matter  at  the  present  time.  I  won’t  go 
into  detail — it  is  not  necessary.  You  think  around 
in  your  field  of  acquaintances.  How  about  the 
young  people?  Don’t  they  assert  themselves  just  a 
little  bit  more  than  they  used  to?  Are  they  not  a 
little  more  restive  and  disrespectful  to  all  types  of 
restraint  and  control  ?  Do  they  not  go  the  length  in 
asserting  themselves?  A  boy  says,  “Goodnight, 
dad.”  “Where  are  you  going?”  “I  am  going 
down  street.  Goodnight,  dad.”  Out  he  goes  and 
bangs  the  door,  and  dad, — why,  he  sinks  back  in 
the  rocker  and  has  his  newspaper  in  front  of  him, 
but  he  can’t  read,  because  he  does  not  know  where 
the  boy  is  gone,  how  long  he  is  going  to  stay,  or 
what  is  going  to  occupy  him  while  he  is  gone.  And 
I  have  heard, — I  don’t  know,  you  perhaps  know — 
but  I  have  heard  that  girls  are  somewhat  the  same 
way.  “Bye-bye,  mama.”  Why,  darling,  what  do 
you  mean,  are  you  going?”  “Bye-bye,  mama.” 
“Where  are  you  going?”  “I  am  going  to  ride.” 
“What,  at  ten  o’clock?”  “Why,  mama,  the  moon  is 
shining  lovely.”  “Who  is  going  with  you?”  “Why, 
Jack;  he  has  a  new  automobile,  and  he  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  to  ride  tonight, — beautiful  moon !  Bye-bye, 
mama.”  And  out  she  goes,  and  mama  has  lost  her 
individualism  and  the  girl  has  acquired  hers  in  new 
proportions.  I  wonder,  my  friends,  if  it  is  not  time 
for  the  reassertion  of  the  authority  of  family  life, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  H-E-L-L  is  on  that  road. 

Is  there  not  a  general  frenzy  of  insubordination 
and  crime? — crimes  of  violence,  thefts,  holdups,  in 
which  America  has  a  bad  pre-eminence.  Twice  as 
many  crimes  of  violence  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
one  year  as  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  London  is  in  England.  There  are  five  times 
as  many  crimes  of  violence  in  New  York  as  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  And  something  like 
forty-eight  cities  in  our  American  Republic  will  reg¬ 
ister  more  crimes  of  violence,  such  as  murder,  homi¬ 
cide,  burglary,  in  one  year  than  the  whole  of  the 
Republic  of  France. 

Now  we  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road.  Which 
road  shall  we  take  to  find  peace  in  the  present  sit- 
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nation  ?  T.  he  crisis,  I  think,  is  pretty  serious,  though 
please  don’t  let’s  get  panicky,  because  God  is  still  in 
His  heaven,  if  not  all  is  right  with  the  world.  And 
remember,  Jesus  Himself  said,  out  of  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  Cross,  “Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world.”  But  we  had  just  as  well  face  the 
facts,  and  agree  that  there  is  a  crisis  on,  and  we  may 
blunder  in  meeting  it,  but  .we  shall  probably  meet 
disaster  all  the  sooner  by  ignoring  it.  You  know, 
history  appears  to  be  divided  off  in  cycles.  Sir  Flin¬ 
ders  Petrie  thinks  that  they  are  in  cycles  of  about 
eighteen  hundred  years.  You  climb  up  out  of  bar¬ 
barism  into  civilization,  and  then  decline  into  bar¬ 
barism,  again  to  rise  into  civilization,  and  so  on. 
It  is  easy  for  us,  in  such  a  situation,  to  slip  into 
ruin,  or  to  mount  to  heights  of  progress  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  us  under  other  conditions.  The  down- 
most  man  has  found  himself,  and  life  is  today  seeth¬ 
ing,  intense  and  plastic.  It  seems  to  be  capable  of 
being  molded  into  any  type,  if  the  right  hand  does 
the  molding. 

Well,  here  is  one  road  to  peace.  You  may  go 
to  Prussianism  if  you  like,  and  it  may  be  asserted 
in  the  family,  in  individuals,  in  social  groups,  and 
in  the  largest  of  social  groups.  Do  you  remember 
that  terrific  drama  of  Ibsen,  Brand — the  young 
prea.cher  of  the  fiord  in  Norway  who  always  said, 
“All,  or  nothing.”  He  felt  that  God  had  com¬ 
manded  of  his  whole  personality,  his  whole  family, 
his  whole  life,  his  whole  posessions,  and  nothing  was 
allowed  any  rights  in  the  presence  of  this  terrific 
doctrine,  “All  or  nothing.”  I  think  he  was  Prus¬ 
sianizing  in  his  own  personality.  There  may  be 
Prussianizing  in  the  family.  Do  you  ever  hear  a 
rude  mother  say,  “I’ll  slap  your  brains  out,  if  you 
don’t  behave.”  That  is  Prussianizing  in  the  family. 
There  may  be  Prussianizing  in  the  church.  You 
know  the  old  deacon— the  short-horned  deacon— 
that  has  got  to  have  his  way  or  there  will  be  no 
way?  And  you  think  of  the  dictations  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  superior  authority  to  in¬ 
dividuals — perhaps  one  would  better  not  character¬ 
ize  that  as  Prussianizing.  Prussianizing  proceeds 
on  the  understanding  that  might  is  right.  1  he 
strong  ought  to  rule  by  virtue  of  their  strength. 
They  are  called  of  God  by  that  very  characteristic 
to  bear  that  authority.  So  among  the  nations.  But 
I  think  Prussianism  got  a  setback  and  received  some- 
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what  of  a  blow  on  about  November  n,  1918.  Even 
if  it  could  be  enforced  in  this  day  of  enlightenment, 
we  should  have  a  peace  of  slavery,  and  give  me  war 
any  time  rather  than  slavery. 

There  is  another  road  to  peace,  Socialism.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  it;  I  am  not  competent  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  You  understand  that  Socialism  is  communal 
ownership  of  property  and  capital.  The  trouble 
with  it  is  two-fold.  It  supposes  that  human  society 
is  a  bit  of  mechanism,  and  if  it  does  not  work  right, 
does  not  turn  out  good  results,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  us  to  take  the  thing  to  pieces  and  put  the  parts 
together  in  a  new  way,  putting  the  whole  thing 
brutally  to  rights  if  necessary.  Then  you  will  have 
all  that  you  desire  and  things  will  go  on  in  peace 
and  with  efficiency.  The  other  difficulty  with  it  is 
that  it  ignores  the  root  of  moral  evil,  out  of  which 
all  social  injustices  and  social  wrongs  and  iniquities 
come.  You  can’t  make  a  just  society  out  of  unjust 
people,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  And  if  you 
should  have  such  a  socialistic  arrangement  today,  it 
would  all  be  broken  up  before  Saturday  night. 

I  went  to  Lake  James,  down  here  near  Marion, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  in  a  beautiful  setting, 
a  great  jewel  in  a  setting  of  jagged  mountains.  It 
is  beauty  and  utility  combined,  because  you  know 
the  water  of  the  mountain  streams  is  hoarded  there 
and  is  doled  out,  according  to  the  season,  to  power 
plants  on  the  Catawba  river  still  farther  down  to 
keep  them  all  going  out  of  this  general  reservoir. 
I  saw  a  man  on  his  knees  picking  out  the  weeds 
from  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  that  were  but 
lately  set  and  were  now  springing  into  verdure, 
and  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Duke  had  spent  six 
millions  of  dollars  there,  and  I  reflected,  for  the  first 
time,  suppose  the  six  million  dollars  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  all  around  in  McDowell  County,  or  in  the 
state ;  suppose  I  had  got  fifty  cents  of  it  to  help 
up  my  meagre  exchequer,  would  you  ever  have  got 
that  money  together  to  serve  so  splendidly  a  great 
public  need?  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  If  I  could  just  make 
sure  that  the  man  who  has  the  money  knew  as  well 
how  to  spend  it  as  I  do, — I  often  feel,  you  know, 
that  I  could  give  some  very  valuable  advice  on  that 
matter.  Well,  if  it  were  all  distributed  among  us, 
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it  would  be  dissipated  and  be  gone.  Accordingly,  I 
think  that  we  had  better  not  take  the  socialistic 
road  to  peace.  That  sort  of  peace  would  be  the 
peace  of  mediocracy. 

Here  is  another  road  to  peace  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  You  know  our  famous  friend,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.  He  writes  about  everything  and  always  with 
a  wonderful,  fascinating  power.  He  seems  to  know 
everything.  I  don’t  think  he  does.  He  wrote  one 
book  on  “The  Salvage  of  Society,”  and  you  know 
what  he  says  in  that  book:  that  modern  life  is  only 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe.  He  says 
that  if  you  want  peace  and  universal  happiness,  if 
you  want  to  save  the  society  which,  he  says,  in  so 
many  terms,  is  already  tumbling  down,  you  will 
have  to  educate  all  the  people  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity,  and  he  insists  we  can  do  it  if  we  just 
have  the  purpose  to  do  it.  Oh,  yes,  but  where  is 
the  purpose  going  to  come  from?  Who  is  going  to 
supply  the  moral  dynamic?  Who  is  going  to  direct 
and  restrain  these  superlatively  trained  intellects  all 
over  the  world  ?  I  am  no  man  to  disparage  educa¬ 
tion,  neither  would  you  permit  me  to  do  so  in  your 
presence,  and  yet  I  am  bold  to  say  that  education 
without  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  undirected,  aim¬ 
less,  may  but  equip  the  forces  of  evil  with  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  and  hasten  forward  the  time  of 
the  ultimate  catastrophe — the  slump  into  barbarism 
once  again.  And  Mr.  Russell  says  that  the  scientific 
temper  will  regenerate  mankind.  It  won’t  do  it 
(excuse  me,  Mr.  Russell).  Why,  I  recall  at  this 
moment  that,  in  another  book,  he  says  that  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  science  in  modern  times  would  seem  to 
be  hastening  forward  what  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  millennium.  That  would  be  so,  says  he,  if 
men  were  ruled  by  reason,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  ruled  by  reason,  but  by  impulse  and 
passion,  and  so  what  he  says  in  this  connection  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  testimony,  an  inadequate  road  to 
peace,  and  I  think  we  won’t  take  it.  Education 
alone  will  not  save  mankind. 

We  have  about  exhausted  all  the  roads  that  are 
open  to  us.  I  remember  the  little  spot  in  the  city 
of  Durham  where  five  streets  come  together.  They 
call  it  “Five  Points.”  We  have  tried  three.  But 
there  is  one  more  that  I  beg  to  suggest  to  you — the 
road  that  is  marked  out  by  Him  who  said,  “My 
peace  I  give  unto  you.  Be  not  disquieted  or  timid.” 


Don’t  be  confused  in  your  mind  when  you  stand  at 
the  fork  of  the  road,  and  don’t  be  timid  in  advanc¬ 
ing  on  the  path  that  is  marked  out  for  you. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  no  preacher,  as 
you  very  well  know.  You  could  have  discovered  it 
by  now  if  you  had  not  known  it  before,  but  may  I 
say  to  you  in  all  frankness  and  candor  that  Christ, 
however  you  may  account  for  it- — I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  now — is  the  physician  of  souls  and, 
therefore,  the  physician  of  society.  Salvation  can¬ 
not  come  to  society  unless  it  comes  first  of  all  to  its 
constituent  units.  And  just  as  He  proposes  to  re¬ 
organize  our  personal  powers  and  forces  and  atti¬ 
tudes  and  aims,  as  He  establishes  in  the  depths  of  our 
own  nature  a  personal  righteousness, — so  I  think  He 
purposes  to  establish  a  social  righteousness  by  the 
transformation  of  the  individuals  who  compose  so¬ 
ciety.  Let  me  ask  you  this  out  of  your  personal  ex¬ 
perience  :  Who  composed  the  quarrel  in  your  own 
nature,  who  closed  the  breach  between  your  con¬ 
science  and  your  conduct,  so  that  now  your  first 
consideration,  whenever  an  alternative  course  of  con¬ 
duct  is  presented  to  you,  is,  Will  this  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  'of  my  moral  nature?  Will  it  accord  with 
the  standard  which  I  have  adopted?  Will  it  please 
Christ?  And  if,  perchance,  you  find  yourself  over¬ 
taken  in  a  fault  and  you  have  done  violence  to  your 
ideals  and  standards,  and  feel  that  you  have  offended 
that  embodiment  of  all  goodness  and  beauty  and 
righteousness,  what  do  you  do?  You  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  humiliation  and  shame,  confess  and 
reinstate  yourself  again,  pull  yourself  together  and 
go  on  the  same  old  path.  I  don’t  care  to  make  any 
apology  to  anybody  in  suggesting  that  the  law  of  so¬ 
cial  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  chief  items  in  the  social  progress  which  man¬ 
kind  has  made  since  His  day  are  His  distinct  con¬ 
tributions  to  human  history.  That  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Western  civilization  appears  to  me  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  that  “fund  of  altruism”  with 
which  He  equipped  it  in  its  cradle.  Didn’t  He 
inaugurate  Himself  the  greatest  social  movement 
of  all  time?  Wherever  He  appears  on  the  plane  of 
human  history  He  speaks  the  word  of  peace,  because 
He  speaks  the  word  of  emancipation.  And  the  man 
who  feels  the  thrall  of  Christ — I  don’t  like  to  use 
the  term,  but  it  is  a  thralldom  which  means  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  emancipation  and  freedom — the  man 
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who  owns  this  thrall  of  Christ  is  the  freest  of  all 
men,  or  he  does  not  understand  his  Lord.  Didn’t 
He  say,  too,  “My  words  shall  never  pass  away”  ? 
Have  they  passed  away?  I  recall  that  George  J. 
Romanes,  the  famous  psychologist  of  England,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  interpreter  of  Charles  Darwin  in  his 
generation,  said  that  Christians  have  not  made  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  have  made  of  the  simple  fact 
that  no  word  which  Jesus  spoke  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
counted  in  all  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
since  H  is  Jay. 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  method  of  Jesus?  You 
remember  what  He  said,  “One  is  your  teacher,  and 
all  you  are  brothers.”  Look  at  that.  He  says  that 
He  will  transform  society  by  transforming  the  so¬ 
cial  unit.  He  will  make  new  people.  It  is  not  a 
new  scheme  of  social  intercourse  that  we  require,  it 
is  not  a  new  type  of  government  and  control  that  is 
necessary,  it  is  not  a  new  distribution  of  the  products 
of  human  labor  that  we  require,  it  is  not  a  new  type 
of  social  organization  even,  or  any  organization  of 
any  sort.  All  that  we  require  is  new  people.  I  don’t 
care  what  social  arrangement  you  have,  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  are  good  people,  new  people,  in  the  New 
Testament  sense,  it  is  all  right  with  me,  I  can  trust 
it.  There  was  a  famous  French  priest.  I  often 
think  of  him.  He  was  quite  heretical,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  Holy  See  at  Rome,  and  quite  re¬ 
bellious,  judged  by  the  political  standards  of  the 
party  in  power  in  France  at  that  time.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  errors  in  this,  that,  and  the 
other  direction,  he  certainly  laid  his  finger  on  the 
secret  of  Jesus  when  he  said,  “All  that  Christ  asks 
of  mankind  with  which  to  save  them  is  a  Cross 
whereon  to  die.”  And  may  I  say  to  you  that  the 
law  of  the  cross  is  your  law  and  mine.  I  think  we 
degrade  this  great  and  revolutionary  conception 
vhen  we  speak  of  crosses.  There  are  no  crosses— 
there  is  but  one  cross  for  you  and  for  me.  What 
does  the  cross  mean?  Briefly,  it  means  love  and 
renunciation.  You  give  me  a  man  who  is  marked 
by  love  and  self-renunciation,  and  I  can  trust  him 
anywhere,  and,  within  the  range  of  his  hereditary 
endowments,  I  can  believe  that  he  will  accomplish 
the  right  things  and  the  best  things.  Give  me  a 
family  in  which  the  law  of  the  cross  holds  sway, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  peaceful  family,  and  a  peace¬ 
ful  family  is  an  efficient  family.  You  show  me  a 
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church  in  which  all  the  members  are  controlled  by 
love  and  renunciation,  and  there  won’t  be  any  short¬ 
horned  deacons,  because  everybody  will  be  happy 
to  give  himself  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  in  so 
losing  himself  he  will  find  himself,  which  is  another 
word  of  Jesus  expressing  the  law  of  the  cross  in 
other  terms.  You  show  me  a  nation  in  which  the 
same  law  obtains,  and  I  will  show  you — see  how  it 
works. 

I  think,  my  friends,  that  we  had  better  select 
the  Christ  road  to  peace  for  our  personal  lives,  for 
our  families,  for  our  church  lives,  for  our  indus¬ 
trial  life,  for  our  commerce,  and  all  the  network  of 
business,  for  all  our  national  affairs,  for  all  our  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  When  that  is  done,  I  think  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  His  Christ. 

Now  you  ask  me,  “Isn’t  this  a  dream?  A  beau¬ 
tiful  ideal,  maybe  a  fine  standard,  but  of  course  it 
is  absolutely  unattainable.”  Forgive  me  if  I  say  to 
you  that  if  that  is  what  you  think,  you  either  (now 
don’t  let  me  be  ugly  about  this) — I  was  about  to 
say,  you  either  do  not  understand  Christ,  or  you  are 
disloyal  to  Him.  But  I  didn’t  say  it,  you  know. 
You  just  think  about  it. 

May  I  say  this  to  you,  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  practical  on  the  plain.  It  is  well  enough 
for  us  to  have  a  high  ideal,  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
high,  though,  so  that  it  would  discourage  rather 
than  incite  us.  You  know  that  terrific  picture 
which  Browning  draws  in  his  description  of  the 
morgue  in  Paris,  that  little  death  chamber?  It  is 
gone  now.  In  it  were  exhibited  the  people  who 
couldn’t  quite  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of  life 
and  drowned  themselves  in  the  Seine  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  there  they  were.  I  have  seen  them.  I 
remember  to  this  minute  a  grim  iron  gray  man  with 
a  squirt  of  cold  water  on  his  face  and  chest  behind 
a  great  plate  glass.  After  describing  this,  that,  and 
the  other  suicide,  coming  to  a  youth,  Browning 
says, 

“What  was  it,  my  poor  boy, 

You  wanted  to  be  Bonaparte, 

And  have  the  Tuilleries  for  toy, 

And  could  not,  so  it  broke  your  heart?” 

No,  we  must  not  have  ideals  too  high  for  use. 
They  won’t  do  us  any  good  if  we  think  that  they 
(Continued  on  Page  io) 
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are  absolutely  unattainable,  and  I  don’t  think  that 
Christ  mocked  our  aspirations  and  our  high  purpose 
to  find  out  His  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty,  no 
matter  on  what  high  places  they  may  reside,  or 
what  sacrifices  their  attainment  may  require.  I  do 
not  think  He  mocked  our  aspiratings  when  He  said, 
as  He  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  pinnacle  of  hu¬ 
man  excellence,  “Follow  me.” 


LEE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
(Continued  from  Page  i) 
little  chance  for  the  fullest  and  best  appreciation  of 
God’s  out  of  doors.  We  believe  that  the  open 
country  offers  a  challenge  to  the  interest  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  boy  which,  if  missed,  can  never  quite 
find  a  compensation.  The  rush  and  whirl  of  the 
city,  the  mad  frivolity  of  the  recreation  in  which  the 
average  high  school  group  indulges,  is  surely  not 
conducive  to  the  building  of  the  fullest  and  rich¬ 
est  personality.  In  this  respect,  Blue  Ridge  is  an 
ideal  location.  We  have  fifty-one  buildings,  located 
in  the  heart  of  a  tract  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
eight  acres  of  virgin  forest,  surrounded  by  the  most 
rugged  mountains  of  Eastern  America,  with  a  dozen 
peaks  in  view  higher  than  Mt.  Washington — a  ver¬ 
itable  “Land  of  the  Sky.”  While  located  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  with  all  their  inspiration,  a 
bitulithic  road  puts  Blue  Ridge  within  forty  min¬ 
utes  of  Ashville,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  North 
Carolina,  where  all  the  advantages  of  city  life  may 
be  had. 

With  a  complete  equipment  at  our  disposal,  all 
the  funds  received  as  tuition  can  be  put  directly  into 
teaching,  making  it  possible  to  furnish  a  very  high 
grade  of  instruction  to  all  who  come.  Blue  Ridge 
has  not  yet  been  guilty  of  doing  a  cheap  or  inade¬ 
quate  piece  of  work,  and  the  board  is  determined 
that  this  school  for  boys  shall  be  carried  forward 
on  that  high  plane  of  genuineness  and  reality  which 
has  characterized  its  other  work.  The  school  will 
open  September,  1926. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  asset  of  any  prepara¬ 
tory  school  is  its  head  master  and  its  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  Lee  School  for  Boys  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  as  its  head  master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Peoples,  who 
graduated  from  the  Webb  School  in  1895;  who 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1902;  who 


was  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Battle  Ground 
Academy  from  1902  to  1905,  and  was  co-principal 
of  the  Peoples-Tucker  School  from  1908  to  1925. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Peoples  graduated  ninety 
students  from  his  preparatory  school,  sixty-nine  of 
whom  entered  college,  and  of  this  sixty-nine,  twen¬ 
ty-five  have  already  taken  degrees  and  twenty-one 
are  still  undergraduates  in  college. 

That  Mr.  Peoples  does  very  high  grade  work  in 
his  school  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
his  students  in  college  have  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
rating,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  universities  where 
his  students  have  gone  that  they  are  among  the  very 
best  of  students  in  the  college.  Mr.  Peoples,  there¬ 
fore,  comes  to  his  new  task  with  a  ripe  fund  of  ex¬ 
perience,  with  a  great  interest  in  boys,  and  with  a 
passion  for  the  task  which  he  has  in  hand.  He  will 
be  supported  by  a  group  of  very  able  university 
graduates,  all  of  whom  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  handling  of  boys. 

Patrons,  therefore,  of  the  new  school  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  training 
for  their  boys,  along  with  the  finest  of  religious  and 
social  interests,  and  the  best  health  and  physical 
surroundings. 

W.  D.  Weatherford. 
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'  Our  Trusteeships 

By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 


IE  months  ago  I  was  coming  home  from 
long  trip  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
had  as  a  fellow  passenger  a  merchant 
from  a  Western  city  who  was  coming  East  to  buy 
goods.  All  day  long  he  was  busy  with  his  papers, 
long  yellow  sheets  of  inventories  of  the  goods  he 
had  in  stock,  and  lists  of  the  goods  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to  buy.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  train  stopped  at  some  city,  a  newsboy 
came  through  with  evening  papers  and  my  fellow 
passenger  laid  down  his  business  sheets  and  was 
buried  very  soon  in  the  evening  paper.  Now  and 
then,  as  I  looked  up,  I  could  see  him  reading  casu¬ 
ally,  just  as  one  would,  items  of  news  that  were 
no  sooner  read  than  they  were  forgotten,  but  sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  him  start.  He  evidently  had  come  on 
something  in  the  paper  that  gave  him  a  jolt,  for 
his  whole  attitude  changed  and  I  could  see  him 
reading  this  bit  in  the  paper  over  and  over  again. 
Half  a  dozen  times  he  dropped  the  paper  to  his  side, 
only  to  lift  it  and  bury  himself  once  more  in  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  he  had  found.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  man  was  troubled,  and  after  a  little  while 
he  couldn’t  keep  the  matter  to  himself  any  longer 
and  came  over  to  my  section  and  sat  down  and  held 
out  the  paper  and  said,  “Did  you  read  this?”  I 
looked  where  he  indicated,  and  it  was  the  story  of 
the  defalcation  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  a 
bank  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
article  through  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  ‘A  ou 
know  what  that  means  to  me  ?  That  means  I  am  a 
completely  ruined  man.  That  is  where  I  live.  I 
keep  all  my  money  in  that  bank.  I  had  a  lot  of 
drafts  outstanding  for  which  I  had  money  in  that 
bank.  All  I  was  going  to  spend  on  this  Eastern 
trip  is  there.  I  don’t  see  what  I  have  ahead  of  me 
now  but  just  sheer  ruin.  What  do  you  think  I  had 
better  do?”  Well,  I  said  to  him  what  few  futile 
words  a  stranger  could,  but  I  had  a  new  realiza¬ 
tion  of  how  far-reaching  a  piece  of  dishonesty  is,  of 
how  far  out  any  breach  of  trust  goes  in  poisoning 

*Tide  supplied  by  the  editor.  Stenographic  report  of  an 
address  delivered  during  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference, 
Blue  Ridge,  June,  1925. 


human  life,  and  I  sat  for  a  long  time  beside  my  poor 
friend  just  thinking  on  what  a  man  must  be  who 
could  throw  into  human  life  the  moral  dislocation, 
the  breakdown  of  the  fibers  of  confidence  which  had 
had  been  thrown  in  by  those  two  men  who  violated 
their  trust  in  that  little  bank  in  that  Western  city. 

Shortly  after  that  I  was  in  Wichita  and  I  was 
taking  lunch  one  day  with  two  friends  who  are 
officers  in  two  of  the  strongest  banks  in  the  South¬ 
west,  and  I  asked  them  about  this  thing  that  had 
happened,  and  told  them  of  this  little  incident.  Yes, 
they  were  familiar  with  all  the  facts.  They  knew 
just  how  it  had  come  about,  and  one  of  them  took 
me  down,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  over  their  own 
new  bank,  and  explained  all  of  the  checks  which 
they  had  introduced  by  which  they  hoped  that  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  would  be  rendered  forever  im¬ 
possible,  but  “After  all,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  matter  of 
how  men  feel  and  look  with  regard  to  these  things, 
and  for  my  part  I  don’t  see  how  a  man  can  do  what 
those  two  men  did.  I  would  rather  die  than  break  a 
trust  like  that.  We  have  in  our  bank  here  millions 
of  dollars  belonging  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  all 
kinds  of  trust  funds,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  laid 
in  our  hands  by  poor  people  who  could  not  afford 
to  lose  it.  As  for  me,  I  had  rather  die  than  break 
a  trust  as  those  men  did.”  And  I  think  in  that  as¬ 
pect  the  principle  of  loyalty  has  come  to  be  a  pretty 
generally  accepted  principle  among  us.  We  can  go 
into  any  American  town  or  city,  and  we  could  di¬ 
vide  the  men  in  that  town  at  once  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  line;  on  the  one  side  the  men  whose  integrity 
not  a  single  person  would  deny  in  the  community, 
whom  men  trust  with  anything;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  would  be  those  shady  or  uncertain  men 
who  would  not  be  trusted  with  any  charge,  great  or 
small. 

And  the  thing  has  gone  down,  I  think,  pretty 
deep  into  our  American  life,  this  matter  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  trusteeship  in  these  forms.  Maybe  you 
read  in  the  papers  a  little  while  ago  an  incident 
about  an  old  man  who  kept  a  gas  service  station  in 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo.  There  had  been  a 
good  many  holdups  around  Buffalo,  and  he  was  in  a 
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desolated  and  lonely  section  of  the  town,  and  one 
day  his  son  expostulated  with  him.  He  said, 
“Father,  I  wish  you  would  give  up  that  job  of  yours 
out  there;  you  know  what  has  been  happening,  and 
some  night  it  is  likely  to  happen  to  you.  I  wish,  at 
any  rate,  you  would  let  them  have  whatever  you 
have  got;  don’t  resist  them.”  “No,  John,”  he  said, 
“they  will  not  get  a  nickel  off  me.  I  know  it  is  not 
very  safe,  but  I  don’t  think  anything  will  happen, 
and  if  it  does  happen,  I  tell  you  now,  they  will  not 
get  a  nickel  off  me.”  That  very  night  the  old  man 
was  put  to  the  test,  for  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
three  men  came  in  and  held  him  up.  He  resisted, 
and  one  of  them  shot  him,  but  before  the  old  man 
was  disabled,  he  crawled  across  the  floor  and  was 
able  to  fling  shut  the  door  of  his  safe  so  that  they 
couldn’t  get  in,  and  there  he  lay  in  his  blood  in  front 
of  the  safe.  There  was  a  little  noise  outside  and 
the  men  ran  away  and  left  the  old  man  lying  there 
in  his  own  blood  in  front  of  his  safe,  and  in  the 
morning  some  people  coming  by  found  him.  They 
got  the  ambulance  from  the  hospital  and  took  him 
there,  and  sent  word  to  his  son,  and  the  boy  came 
around,  and  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  old  man’s 
bed,  he  said,  “Father,  I  told  you  that  this  was  just 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  I  begged  you,  if  it 
did  happen,  yould  would  give  them  whatever  there 
was.”  “Well,  John,”  he  said,  “I  told  you  what 
would  happen.  They  didn’t  get  a  nickel  off  me. 
What  I  was  responsible  for,  I  kept.”  He  died  that 
day  in  the  hospital,  smiling  to  himself  because,  even 
though  it  had  been  only  a  small  trust  that  had  been 
laid  on  him,  he  had  kept  it  even  unto  death.” 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  home  into  our  lives  as  we  sit  out  here  on  this 
hillside  this  evening,  this  principle  of  absolute  death¬ 
less  loyalty  to  every  trust  that  is  laid  on  our  lives. 
I  know  very  well  that  we  are  not  very  much  just 
now  in  the  way  of  money  trustees,  although  perhaps 
there  is  a  good  deal  about  that  that  some  of  us 
might  give  more  serious  thought  to  than  we  are  giv¬ 
ing.  I  know  many  a  boy  who  is  being  put  through 
his  school  and  college  by  sacrifices  of  which  he  very 
little  knows,  and  who  some  day  will  be  'sorry  that 
he  was  not  aware  in  these  days  of  the  way  he  was 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  trusteeship  as  great  as 
any  that  will  ever  come  to  him  in  his  life. 

But  there  are  other  trusts  nearer  and  more  vital 


to  us  now,  perhaps,  even  than  those.  Every  man 
here  in  this  group  tonight  is  the  trustee  of  a  name, 
a  name  that  was  given  to  him.  He  didn’t  earn  it 
for  himself,  and  he  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  acquiring  the  name  of  which  he  has  been  made, 
in  spite  of  himself,  a  trustee.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
or  maybe  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  it 
is  a  good  and  an  honorable  name  with  which  you  and 
I  have  been  put  in  trust,  but  whether  it  is  a  good 
and  honorable  name  that  needs  to  be  kept  good  and 
honorable,  or  a  name  that  needs  to  be  redeemed,  we 
are  its  trustee.  For  a  great  many  years  the  most 
popular  woman  in  America  was  a  young  woman  who 
was  redeeming  a  name.  She  inherited  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  names  in  this  land,  and  by  her  own 
integrity  and  unselfishness  and  beauty  of  character 
she  slowly  lifted  that  name  until  she  made  it  one 
of  the  most  honored  and  beloved  names  in  this 
country.  Thank  God,  I  suppose  every  man  here 
this  evening  has  got  a  name  of  w7hich  he  is  proud. 
Are  his  children  going  to  be  as  proud  of  it  as  he  is? 
Is  the  trust  to  go  on  as  clean  and  unsullied  as  it 
came  down  out  of  the  past  to  him?  There  is  not 
one  of  us  here  who  cannot  add  something  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  glory  to  that  trust  that  came  out 
of  the  past  to  us. 

I  like  to  think  of  what  that  old  Scotch  mission¬ 
ary  down  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  must  have  been 
thinking  last  year  about  the  new  glory  that  his  boy 
had  added  to  his  name.  The  whole  world  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  that  Scotch  lad,  Eric  Liddell,  who  made  a 
world  record  in  last  summer’s  Olympic  games.  My 
children  were  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  the  University,  and  they 
said  one  of  the  experiences  of  their  lives  was  to  see 
Eric  come  down  for  his  degree.  There  had  been  the 
great  of  Great  Britain  there  to  receive  their  honors, 
and  they  said  it  was  as  if  the  roof  had  been  lifted  off 
when  Eric  Liddell  came.  And  all  afternoon  the 
students  marched  up  and  down  Princes  Street  carry¬ 
ing  him  on  their  shoulders.  And  why?  A  man  sent 
me,  not  long  ago,  a  clipping  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  written  by  Mr.  Clamfett,  its  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Europe,  entitled,  “Some  Personal  Glimpses 
of  the  Olympic  Games.”  Let  me  read  some  para¬ 
graphs  from  it: 

“Religion  had  a  part. 

“Liddell,  the  mighty  sprinter  from  Edinburgh, 
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is  a  Presbyterian  parson.  He  lost  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  refusing  ‘to  break  the  Sabbath’  and  run 
on  Sunday. 

But  his  record  will  be  known  in  history  when 
he  did  run,  as  I  hope  to  explain. 

“Paavo  Nurmi,  the  Finnish  distance  runner,  who 
was  the  hero  of  the  entire  games,  is  a  religionist. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  reporter 
of  the  West: 

“  ‘A  close  friend  of  Nurmi  called  at  the  training 
quarters  of  the  Finns  at  Bois  Colombes  to  see  Nur¬ 
mi.  He  did  not,  however,  as  the  great  runner  was 
in  a  room  all  by  himself,  praying  that  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  strength  to  win  the  two  races  run  yesterday. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  he  ran  the  one 
mile  in  the  world’s  record  time  of  4  minutes,  10 
seconds,  I  am  informed  he  prayed  for  over  two 
hours,  asking  strength  and  speed  to  permit  him  to 
make  the  world’s  record  for  his  beloved  country. 

“Yes,  Nurmi  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  him,  that 
praying  and  asking  for  help  will  do  much  to  assist 
one  in  winning  races  and  making  records. 

“The  Rev.  Eric  Liddell,  doctor  student  of  divin¬ 
ity,  native  of  Scotland  and  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
University,  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  Olympics. 
When  the  four  hundred  meter  race  was  called  for, 
this  Scotchman,  referred  to  as  the  ‘grim  little  sprint¬ 
er,”  entered  the  field.  He  was  in  great  form,  and 
smashed  the  world’s  record  down  to  47  3/5  sec¬ 
onds.  Four  yards  behind  him  came  Horatio  Fitch, 
the  young  Chicago  champion.  Just  before  the  finals 
there  was  an  extraordinary  scene  witnessed  in  the 
arena.  A  large  band  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  in 
their  full  native  regalia,  marched  up  and  down  the 
field  playing  the  weirdest  airs,  including  “The 
Campbells  Are  Coming.”  The  Scotch  bagpipes 
have  a  peculiar  carrying  quality  of  tone,  and  the 
drums  a  sharp  metallic  sound. 

“When  Liddell  stepped  out  in  the  field  he  had  a 
confident  air,  and  grasped  the  hands  of  several  huge 
Highlanders  before  he  took  his  assigned  place.  Men 
who  were  in  the  dressing  room  have  assured  me  that 
he  spent  some  ten  minutes  reading  favorite  passages 
from  his  family  Bible  and  then  bowed  his  head  in 
prayer.  In  the  draw,  Liddell  secured  the  outside 
lane,  with  Fitch,  of  Chicago,  at  his  side.  It  was 
Liddell’s  run  from  the  beginning.  Fifty  meters 
from  the  tape  Liddell  made  a  mighty  spurt.  Taylor, 


the  American  favorite,  collapsed  and  fell  over  on 
his  back.  Fitch  came  in  a  good  second;  Butler,  of 
Great  Britain,  third,  and  Johnston,  of  Canada,  a 
close  fourth.  Had  any  ignorant  spectator  doubted 
the  independence  and  individual  rights  of  Scotland, 
his  doubts  would  have  been  swept  aside  in  the  scene 
that  followed.” 

But  what  was  back  of  it  all?  Why  did  Mr. 
Clampett  write  this  way  about  the  boy,  and  why 
did  they  carry  him  up  and  down  Princes  Street  ? 
Well,  it  was  not  only  because  he  won  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  metre  race.  It  was  because  of  something  that 
lay  back  of  that.  As  you  know,  the  four  hundred 
metre  was  not  his  distance  at  all,  but  they  had  put 
the  race  for  which  he  was  entered  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  and  it  was  against  his  principles  to  run  on 
Sunday,  so  he  concluded  to  do  the  desperate  thing, 
and  the  next  day  he  ran  the  four  hundred  metre 
race  and  won.  And  what  they  were  carrying  him 
up  and  down  Princes  Street  for  was  just  that  he  was 
a  man  who  had  principles  that  he  intended  to  live 
by — clean,  strong,  immovable  principles.  And  I  like 
to  think  of  the  old  man  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
reading  the  story  about  his  boy  and  rejoicing  at  the 
glory  that  the  boy  had  given  to  the  name  which  he 
carried  in  his  own  glorious  and  honorable  trust. 

Every  one  of  us  here  in  this  conference  now  is  go¬ 
ing  out  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us  the  trustee 
of  a  name.  Every  man  of  us  is  also  trustee  of  two 
institutions.  We  are  trustee  of  our  own  national  in¬ 
stitutions,  this  land  to  which  we  belong.  And  many 
of  us  are  very  poor  and  false  trustees.  I  have  been 
over  the  world  three  times  since  the  war  began,  and 
the  shameful  thing  is  to  meet  some  of  your  own 
countrymen.  An  American  girl  I  know  was  telling 
me  not  long  since  of  her  coming  home  from  Europe 
last  fall  and  of  the  treatment  that  our  immigration 
officials  were  giving  to  a  great  body  of  the  best  kind 
of  Scotch  immigrants  on  her  ship.  She  said  that 
her  blood  fairly  boiled  as  she  saw  what  was  done, 
and  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  I  suppose  it  made  you 
ashamed  of  being  an  American?”  “No,”  she  said, 
“it  didn’t;  but  it  made  me  ashamed  that  some  other 
people  were  Americans.” 

Every  one  of  us  is  trustee  of  the  institution  we 
came  from  to  this  place.  If  anyone  were  to  ask 
you,  I  suppose,  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  or  the  University  of  Georgia,  you 
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sentry  greeted  him  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  he 
handed  him  his  own  clothing  and  armor  and  said, 
“Here,  traitor,  you  take  my  place  and  I  will  take 
thine.”  A  few  moments  later  the  other  sentries 
heard  the  song  resumed  again.  “Forty  wrestlers, 
wrestling  for  Thee,  O  Christ,  claim  for  Thee  the 
victory,  and  from  Thee  the  crown.”  Until  little  by 
little,  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  song  died  away, 
and  in  the  morning  with  the  breaking  of  light  they 
found  them  there,  the  forty  men  huddled  together 
in  their  nakedness  and  their  deathless  fidelity. 

Unto  every  man  of  us  is  this  trust  given,  the  trust 
of  a  clean  name,  the  trust  of  a  great  honor,  the  trust 
of  a  deathless  loyalty.  God  forbid  that  any  one  of 
us  should  play  false  with  a  trust  so  great.  God  keep 
us  among  those  of  whom  it  may  be  written,  “These 
were  faithful  unto  death,  therefore  their  Lord  gave 
them  the  crown  of  life.” 


THE  KEYNOTE  OF  A  GREAT 

EDUCATIONAL  GATHERING 

HE  Semi-Centennial  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  October  15-18,  1925,  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  gatherings  of  educators 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  From  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  from  many  of  the  most  famous 
universities  and  learned  societies  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  came  representatives  to  this  great  gather¬ 
ing.  As  these  hundreds  of  university  presidents,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  others  marched  into  the  new  War  Mem¬ 
orial  Auditorium,  their  multi-colored  caps,  gowns 


and  hoods  would  have  done  justice  to  the  pomp  of 
an  oriental  court. 

Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  brilliant  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  world  brought  great  messages.  And 
what  was  the  central  theme  of  all  they  said  ?  I 
would  summarize  it  in  two  sentences.  First,  the 
world  is  sadly  in  need  of  leadership  to  bring  peace 
and  harmony  and  efficiency  out  of  confusion.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  only  kind  of  leadership  that  can  do  this  is 
that  which  has  that  subtle  combination  of  native 
ability  and  thorough  scholarly  training  which  alone 
gives  great  power. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  Blue  Ridge  and 
Southern  College  have  been  preaching  for  all  of 
these  years.  We  believe  that  religion  can  only  be 
effectively  presented  by  leaders  of  ability,  who  have 
been  given  the  finest  intellectual  equipment  that 
modern  education  can  give. 

Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  the  great  New  York 
preacher,  said  during  this  semi-centennial  that  re¬ 
ligion  need  never  hope  to  have  any  leadership  so 
long  as  we  failed  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  best 
gifts  of  a  sane  and  wholesome  scholarship. 

The  greatest  single  need  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  of  America  is  an  increasing 
number  of  capable  secretaries  who  have  a  broad 
scholarship  coupled  with  deep  religious  passion,  and 
a  thoroughly  scientific  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  influencing  men  for  God.  Given  the  proper 
leaders  with  adequate  training,  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  Association. 
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Coolidge  Addresses  International  Convention  of 
Young  Mens  Cliristian  Associations 


1  HE  International  Convention  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  held  its  Tri¬ 
ennial  Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
October  24-27,  with  sixteen  hundred  delegates  and 
ex-officio  representatives  present. 

Two  most  notable  statements  were  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  and  Secretary  Hoover.  Both  showed 
a  marked  degree  of  familiarity  with  and  interest  in 
the  subjects  on  which  they  spoke.  After  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Association 
Movement  and  its  spread  throughout  the  world, 
President  Coolidge  said: 

‘It  must  be  apparent  that  such  a  far-reaching  suc¬ 
cess,  running  over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  unless  it  was  making 
an  important  contribution  to  society  and  was  in 
harmony  with  the  vital  forces  of  progress.  Institu¬ 
tions  which  are  not  useful  decline  and  perish.  It 
is  only  those  which  minister  to  the  needs  of  their 
times  which  increase  and  multiply.  Time  tests  out 
every  appeal  and  proposal,  but  rejecting  all  others, 
grants  and  adopts  only  those  which  contribute  to  the 
breadth  and  value  of  life.  It  could  only  be  because 
it  was  recognized  as  performing  a  most  notable  serv¬ 
ice  that  this  movement,  lasting  so  long  and  spreading 
so  far,  could  have  reached  its  present  state  of 
strength  and  virility. 


This  movement  has  brought  into  existence  and  or¬ 
ganized  one  of  the  greatest  lay  forces  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Christianity  is  that  it  is  a  militant  and  crusading 
faith.  Those  who  have  become  partakers  of  its  in¬ 
spirations  and  its  consolations,  since  it  first  began  its 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Tke  Mission  of  the  Y.  M.  C.A. 


[Address  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  the  Forty-second  International  Convention  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  26,  1925.] 


N  complying  with  the  request  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  to  address  this  body,  I  have  chosen 
to  examine  some  conditions  that  create  a 
need  in  the  nation  and  the  world  that  should  be  met 
in  enlarging  measure  by  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  If  they  point  to  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  is  not  the  kind  to  depress  but  to  furnish 
incentive  to  earnest  and  capable  effort. 

Our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  an  astonishing  in¬ 
crease  in  wealth  and  of  its  wide  diffusion  among 
the  whole  people.  The  application  of  the  many  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  both  in  workers  and  executives,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  industrial  waste,  and  the  advent  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  have  raised  our  standards  of  living  and  ma¬ 
terial  comfort  to  a  height  unparalleled  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  therefore  of  the  history  of  the  world.  One 
of  its  by-products  is  a  decrease  of  working  hours,  an 
increase  in  leisure. 

I  rejoice  in  all  these  things,  for  if  they  be  applied 
rightly  they  mark  a  new  bound  forward  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself.  But  there  have  been  by-products  which 
must  give  us  concern.  Forces  have  arisen  with  this 
great  growth  of  national  prosperity,  no  doubt  helped 
by  the  loosening  of  moral  and  spiritual  standards  by 
the  war.  That  must  give  us  question  as  to  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  reserves  of  individual  and  national 
character.  Evidences  of  this  lie  in  instances  of  weak¬ 
ening  moral  fibre;  in  loosening  family  and  home 
ties,  in  youthful  criminality,  in  the  easy  breaking  of 
law  by  adults ;  in  growing  intolerance,  in  a  leaning 
upon  the  state  without  corresponding  willingness  to 
bear  its  burden ;  in  a  disposition  to  disregard  or  sup¬ 
press  discontent  instead  of  discovering  the  causes 
and  removing  them;  in  the  intriguing  or  open  pur¬ 
poses  of  groups  to  profit  themselves  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  others  and  to  the  whole  of  society; 
in  the  complacency  of  millions  over  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  within  and  beyond  our  borders;  and  in 
waste  and  extravagance.  Thus  the  perils  ahead 
are  moral,  not  economic. 

Such  a  statement  is  neither  an  incitement  to  hys¬ 
teria  nor  a  support  for  barren  pessimism.  It  is  a 


call  to  create  and  maintain  agencies  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  moral  and  spiritual  fibre  parallel  with  our 
material  agencies  of  progress.  We  have  not  lost  the 
dominance  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  of  honesty, 
of  neighborly  service,  of  love  of  family  and  home, 
of  faith  in  God,  or  the  purposes  of  our  country. 
There  is  time  to  act  if  enough  of  us  care,  but  not 
feebly  or  along  by-paths.  The  indispensable  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  measure  of  spiritual  reinforcement 
that  in  adequacy  is  supplied  only  from  the  fountain 
head  of  character — true  religion  wudely  embraced 
with  its  ethical  values  supported.  If  we  let  the 
churches,  their  auxiliaries,  and  the  schools  fail  this 
generation  in  vision,  guidance,  and  motive,  the  heri¬ 
tage  left  to  those  that  follow  will  afford  little 
enough  of  what  has  made  America  a  land  of  promise 
to  humanity. 

Nor  need  we  despair  that  the  battalions  on  the 
spiritual  side  are  idle.  The  inspiration  of  the 
churches,  of  the  educational  institutions,  the  vast 
numbers  of  agencies  such  as  yours  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  upbuilding  of  character,  and  those  who  like 
yourselves  are  working  for  better  employment  of 
leisure  in  outdoor  life  and  clean  sport,  those  many 
business  organizations  who  are  working  for  higher 
ethics  in  our  economic  life — are  all  forces  fighting  to 
maintain  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  the  nation. 
They  are  encouraging  indeed.  They  need  support 
from  every  side. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
reached  a  development  and  adaptation  to  mission  in 
these  times  that  mark  it  as  one  of  these  great  agencies 
of  spiritual  support.  Its  base  is  strongest  in  the 
cities  where  the  tests  of  modern  society  are  most 
severe.  The  support  which  you  receive  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  represents  a  confidence  and  a 
belief  in  your  mission.  The  devotion  of  your  thou¬ 
sands  of  officials  is  proof  that  the  stream  of  ideal¬ 
ism  is  unquenched.  You  have  the  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  normal  approach  to  youth  with  its  curious 
modern  admixture  of  angles,  inquiries,  revolts  and 
loyalties.  Life  goes  the  way  youth  finally  takes.  A 
character  forming  movement  may  not  be  taken  light- 
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ly  that  reaches  with  strength  into  the  colleges  and 
high  schools;  that  has  a  multitude  of  boys  swarm¬ 
ing  around  its  buildings,  clubs,  and  playgrounds; 
whose  army  and  navy  buildings  serve  daily  one-tenth 
of  the  passing  stream  of  enlisted  men  in  the  country’s 
service;  that  extends  out  to  the  rural  places,  the 
nourishing-ground  of  men;  that  serves  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  railway  men  at  two-thirds  of  the  division 
points  on  the  continent. 

You  have  a  great  laboratory  for  the  discovery,  ap¬ 
plication,  and  dissemination  of  new  ideas,  for  social 
welfare  on  a  Christian  base  which  can  march  in 
safeguard  of  this  material  progress.  Signal  achieve¬ 
ments  are  already  to  your  credit.  Many  of  them 
now  have  the  nation-wide  acknowledgment  of  com¬ 
mon  use  without  their  beneficiaries  even  being  aware 
of  their  origin.  Such  are  your  emphasis  upon  ex¬ 
ercise  for  health  more  than  for  competition  or  as  a 
stunt ;  the  science  of  boy  camping  for  results  in  char¬ 
acter;  the  duty  and  method  of  development  on  all 
sides  of  a  man’s  endowment,  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

Our  colleges  and  schools  are  turning  out  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  young  men  and  women,  and 
I  believe  an  increasingly  large  element  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  are  of  increasing  seriousness.  But 
education  does  not  end  with  schools  and  colleges. 
Serious  youth  is  seeking  ways  through  the  problems 
of  government,  industry,  race,  and  international  re¬ 
lations.  They  are  beckoned  this  way  and  that  by 
proponents  of  the  untried,  outworn,  false  and  the 
true.  They  need  facilities  for  examining  the  facts 
and  issues  thoroughly  and  impartially,  and  for  reach¬ 
ing  judgments  in  a  state  of  mind  hospitable  to  the 
considerations  of  justice,  good  will,  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  with  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

Objections  to  your  actions  are  at  times  urged  by 
those  on  the  one  hand  who  propose  to  suppress  in¬ 
quiry  and  discussion,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  those 
wanting  a  partisan  platform  only.  In  respectfully 
declining  the  counsels  of  both  you  will  find  the  path 
to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  our  day  through 
mutuality  and  righteousness  as  opposed  to  intoler¬ 
ance  and  force.  The  day-to-day  issues  that  occupy 
the  arena  of  public  affairs  penetrate  to  the  very 
springs  of  human  thought  and  conduct.  It  is  no 
part  of  vital  religion  to  be  a  spectator.  Nor  do  I 
fear  the  result  of  any  debate  or  discussion  if  it  have 


within  its  conclusions  the  spirit  of  service  and  ideal¬ 
ism. 

If  a  referendum  could  be  taken  of  the  earth’s 
population  today  to  register  the  dearest  wish  deep 
in  the  most  hearts,  the  desire  for  assurance  of  peace 
would  win  the  poll  overwhelmingly.  Notwith¬ 
standing  many  irritated  and  inflamed  international 
spots,  it  may  be  believed  there  exists  today  a  larger, 
more  widely  distributed  will  to  peace  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  history.  Had  the  willingness  to  adjust  dif¬ 
ferences  that  is  being  shown  by  statesmen  in  Europe 
this  month  been  exercised  in  July,  1914,  the  annals 
of  the  past  decade  need  not  have  been  written  in 
blood. 

But  much  as  the  masses  of  men  and  women  long 
for  the  assurance  of  peace,  there  will  be  no  cessa¬ 
tion  of  war  so  long  as  minorities,  classes,  nations, 
and  races  mutually  hate,  fear,  covet,  and  deal  un¬ 
justly  at  the  points  of  their  personal  contact  with 
one  another.  This  being  so,  when  you  replace  old 
lines  of  division  with  strands  of  friendship  as  you 
are  doing  at  home  and  abroad,  you  are  removing  the 
very  roots  and  seeds  of  strife.  To  bring  Czechs, 
Hungarians,  Slovaks,  Germans  and  Jews  in  a  city 
to  recognize  a  common  interest  and  work  together 
for  it,  better  guarantees  the  rights  of  a  minority 
than  treaties  or  legislation. 

Yours  is  a  body  which  spreads  its  activities  over  all 
nations — -and  in  one  faith — that  it  shall  strengthen 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  on  every  front.  And 
in  the  field  of  international  relations  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  corporately  and  individ¬ 
ually  to  continue  to  assist  in  recovery,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  reconciliation  cannot  be  questioned  or 
shirked  in  any  informed  and  unbiased  quarter, 
whether  action  is  to  be  motivated  by  enlightened 
self-interest  or  idealism.  The  Washington  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference,  the  work  of  the  Dawes  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Reparations,  the  negotiations  beginning  in 
China,  the  new  agreement  at  Locarno,  our  support 
to  settlement  of  international  friction  through  arbi¬ 
tration  and  the  World  Court — all  these  are  mile¬ 
stones  marking  a  course  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  And  they  represent  the  pressures  of  moral 
forces  as  inevitable  as  the  procession  of  a  solar  uni¬ 
verse.  Beyond  all  the  policies  and  acts  of  states, 
however,  the  well-being  of  the  world  is  in  the  keep- 
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ing  of  the  peoples  themselves.  Ultimately  their 
thought,  emotions,  and  will  get  expression  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  scarcely  need  repeat  that  however  divergent 
may  be  one’s  views  upon  the  present  day  degree  of 
political  and  economic  interdependence  of  nations, 
no  one  will  deny  its  very  positive  and  increasing 
interdependence  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  Communica¬ 
tion  and  education  have  brought  us  into  instant  re¬ 
sponse  to  thought.  Some  of  these  ideas  are  malign — 
the  creation  of  class  division,  the  forming  of  mate¬ 
rialistic  selfishness,  hate  and  fear.  The  drafts  upon 
the  American  and  Canadian  people  for  the  support 
of  all  moral  forces  which  will  allay  these  destructive 
forces  have  not  ended.  The  multiplying  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  ideas  has  a  vast  significance.  We  are 
not  beyond  importing  with  great  profit.  We  have, 
too,  a  fund  of  experience  in  the  exercise  of 
good  will,  fair  play,  and  tolerance  that  enables  your 
foreign  secretaries  to  contemplate  something  definite 
and  practical. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  one 
of  the  chosen  vehicles  to  convey  to  others  distinc¬ 
tive  values  in  ideas  out  of  North  American  experi¬ 
ence.  One  is  the  spirit  and  technique  of  play  with 
all  its  significance  for  health,  happiness  and  temper. 
Just  recognition  of  your  place  in  this  area  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange  was  given  when  the  last  Olympic 
management  committed  to  one  of  your  experts  the 
demonstration  of  mass  play.  Twelve  Olympic  teams 
at  Paris,  coached  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  trained  directors, 


furnish  not  less  eloquent  testimony.  Evidence  of 
the  wide  range  of  the  usefulness  of  this  science  as 
you  develop  and  implant  it  is  found  in  its  accepta¬ 
bility,  even  popularity  in  Latin  America,  Oriental 
India,  Nationalist  Turkey,  Central  Europe,  and 
even  Soviet  Russia.  A  project  you  pioneered  in 
Manila  fifteen  years  ago  grows  until  600,000  school 
children  are  given  government  support  in  organized 
play  throughout  the  Philippines.  Winning  Filipino 
boys  in  half  a  generation  away  from  cock  fighting  to 
athletic  games  lifts  the  undertaking  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  best  statesmanship. 

The  principle  of  the  white  and  negro  interracial 
commissions,  that  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  has  had  the  vision  and  courage  to  apply 
with  almost  complete  self-effacement,  is  one  by 
which  the  mutual  interests  of  the  races  in  a  com¬ 
munity  or  state  are  discovered  and  advanced,  and 
it  is  so  fundamental  that,  while  promising  to  light 
the  way  through  our  largest  race  problem,  it  is  also 
being  closely  observed  in  its  operations  by  foreign 
governments  who  have  the  same  problems.  The  ex¬ 
istence  and  expansion  of  international  and  interracial 
influences  like  these  among  34  nations,  including  the 
largest  on  all  the  continents,  rank  highly  among  the 
means  of  permanent  peace,  and  as  such  have  valid 
claim  on  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all  who 
would  help  bring  that  blessing  to  mankind. 

There  is  a  third  international  ministry  for  .  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  distinctive  of  all. 
In  practically  every  land  there  is  lament  over  the  de¬ 
flection  of  the  young  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
In  many  lands  religion  is  losing  the  vital  power  to  in¬ 
struct  and  inspire.  The  flooding  in  of  modern 
knowledge  has  cost  religion  heavily  where  it  has 
not  kept  pace  in  intellectual  respect  and  confidence. 
Out  of  our  materialism  has  grown  a  series  of  philoso¬ 
phies  which  insist  that  materialism  alone  is  the  sole 
basis  of  human  action  and  inspiration.  Large  areas 
of  socialism  found  their  philosophy  and  promise 
solely  on  economic  materialism.  In  Russia  and  else¬ 
where  the  Communist  revolt  insists  on  sweeping 
away  all  existing  human  institutions,  including  re¬ 
ligion.  Thus  religious  faith  is  to  be  swept  out  as 
refuse  “incompatible  with' Communism  theoretically 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Some  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Modern  Education 

By  Jas.  A.  Peoples 

Whoever  is  well  educated  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  man  cannot  be  badly  prepared  to  fill  any  of  these  offices  that 
have  relation  to  him.  It  matters  little  to  me  whether  my  pupils  be  designed  for  the  army,  the  pulpit  or  the  bar.  Nature 
has  destined  us  to  the  offices  of  human  life  antecedent  to  our  destination  concerning  society.  To  live  is  the  profession  I 
would  teach  him.  W  hen  I  have  done  with  him,  it  is  true  that  he  will  be  neither  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  divine.  Let 
him  first  be  a  man.  Fortune  may  remove  him  from  one  rank  to  another  as  she  passes;  he  will  always  be  found  in  his 
p'ace-  —Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 


R.  WEAR  HERFORD  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  readers  of  The  Blue 
Ridge  Voice,,  and  I  wish  to  follow  his 
article  from  time  to  time  with  discussion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  educational  questions.  Some  of 
these  articles  will  be  general  in  their  nature,  while 
others  will  discuss  more  directly  our  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  Lee  School. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  this  school  a 
radical  departure  in  the  educational  world,  nor  is 
it  a  protest  against  the  many  schools  that  are  now 
doing  excellent  work.  It  is  an  effort  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  unusually  favorable  location  and  en¬ 
vironment  to  do  excellently  the  type  of  work  that  is 
well  done  in  other  places  and  also  to  do  some  things 
not  yet  seriously  attempted  elsewhere. 

Two  new  features,  the  religious  and  physical 
training,  have  been  indicated  in  Dr.  Weatherford’s 
article  in  the  last  issue,  and  will  later  be  more  fully 
discussed.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  outline 
our  position  upon  a  question  that  has  been  an  issue 
among  educators  for  some  time. 

We  may  divide  educational  thinkers  into  two 
groups.  One  group  maintains  that  the  object  of  an 
education  is  to  enable  its  possessor  to  make  a  living. 
The  other  group  would  argue  that  the  object  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  teach  us  how  to  live.  The  first  group 
insists  that  the  curriculum  should  be  composed 
largely  of  so-called  practical  and  vocational  subjects. 
The  other  group  insists  that  the  first  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  culture — the  sharpening  of  the  intellect  and 
awakening  of  the  soul. 

The  controversy  between  these  two  schools  of 
thought  will  no  doubt  continue  for  some  time,  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts  there  will  exist  schools  emphasizing 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  principles. 

H  owever  desirable  vocational  training  may  be,  it 
should  not  be  made  a  substitute  for  cultural  train¬ 


ing,  especially  in  the  high  school  years.  If  schools 
should  be  maintained  to  give  such  training,  they 
should  be  superimposed  on  the  high  school  and  not 
substituted  for  it. 

If  the  sole  object  of  the  study  of  language,  lit¬ 
erature,  mathematics,  and  history,  were  to  prepare 
for  college,  there  would  be  some  cases,  perhaps,  when 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  require  these  subjects. 
But  the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  these  subjects  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
citizenship.  If  we  make  a  really  good  citizen  of  the 
boy,  he  would  not  be  content  to  be  a  poor  artisan 
or  mechanic.  A  scrawny  soul  could  not  be  a  great 
artisan.  Our  Master  was  a  good  carpenter,  because 
His  nature  was  too  noble  to  do  anything  poorly. 

We  are  too  materialistic  in  our  natures  anyway, 
and  the  vocational  trend  in  educational  methods 
cultivates  this  weakness.  Such  a  weakness  should 
receive  an  antidote  rather  than  nourishment.  There 
is  small  danger  that  we  shall  not  learn  to  make  a 
living,  but  there  is  serious  danger  that  we  shall  not 
learn  how  to  live. 

Our  intelligence  and  our  religion  are  a  mockery 
unless  we  live  both.  When  the  world  learns  to  lay 
less  stress  on  material  wants  and  more  on  spiritual 
and  cultural  needs,  this  problem  of  school  curricu¬ 
lum  will  be  readily  solved.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  for 
man  to  learn  that  saving  his  soul  is  more  important 
than  gaining  the  world.  Man’s  struggle  should  be 
upward  from  emphasizing  his  primitive  needs. 

Few  parents  realize  to  what  extent  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  so-called  practical  education  has  affected 
the  kind  of  training  their  children  are  receiving. 
First,  the  attack  was  made  on  the  classics,  and  Greek 
has  been  almost  excluded.  Latin,  while  hard  hit,  is 
yet  retained  to  some  extent,  and  is  now  gaining 
ground,  due  to  the  recent  investigation.  In  many 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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"Forgive  Us  Our  Sms 

"Forgive  Us  Our  Debts  As  We  Forgive  Our  Debtors 

By  McNeill  Poteat 


WANT  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I 
think  that  the  word  “debtors”  is  much 
better  than  “trespassers.”  It  is  a  very 
much  wider,  deeper  and  bigger  word.  This  phrase 
that  we  are  to  study  this  morning  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  all  the  Prayer.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
our  series  that  “Father”  was  the  most  important 
word.  I  say  today  that  “Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
have  forgiven  our  debtors”  is  the  most  important 
clause.  It  is  the  only  clause,  indeed,  which  Jesus 
Himself  made  any  comment  on.  He  gave  them  this 
model  prayer,  and  at  its  close  gave  them  one  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  to  it,  and  He  says  in  a  very  final® 
way,  “For  if  you  forgive  those  who  injure  you,  your 
Heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you,  but  if  you  do 
not  forgive  those  who  injure  you,  then  your  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  will  not  forgive  you.”  Of  all  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  we  have  found  in  this  prayer, 
the  only  thing  that  Jesus  commented  on  was  the 
question  of  forgiveness.  How  many  books  do  you 
suppose  have  been  written  on  the  forgiveness  of 
God?  I  have  seen  lots  of  them.  I  have  read  quite 
a  number  of  them,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  book 
written  on  the  forgiveness  of  men.  We  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  latter  clause  of  this  prayer  in  our  interest 
in  the  first  clause.  We  have  forgotten  that  Jesus 
qualifies  the  forgiveness  of  God  by  the  second 
phrase.  We  have  been  so  intent  on  getting  forgive¬ 
ness  from  God  that  we  have  forgotten  that  with 
Jesus  the  nature  of  the  forgiveness  we  were  to  get 
was  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  forgiveness  we 
give,  and  that  has  been  a  very  unhappy  emphasis. 

Now  this  phrase  is  not  only  important  because 
Jesus  commented  on  it,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  means  something  to  every  one  of  us.  You  may  not 
feel  that  you  need  to  pray  for  daily  bread.  You  may 
be  one  of  those  who  has  accumulated  bread.  You 
may  feel  that  long  ago  you  committed  yourself  ab- 
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solutely  to  the  will  of  God  and  that  you  were  abso¬ 
lutely  committed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but 
have  you  ever  come  to  the  time  when  you  felt  you 
didn’t  need  to  pray  for  forgiveness?  If  you  have, 
then  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  you  this 
morning.  And  that  is  sufficient  rebuke  for  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  claim  that  they  have  reached 
sinless  perfection.  Jesus  never  said,  “Except  those 
who  have  reached  sinless  perfection,  when  ye  pray 
say,  ‘Forgive  us  our  debts’.” 

Again,  this  is  the  most  important  phrase  in  the 
Prayer,  because  forgiveness  is  the  most  important 
idea  in  any  religion,  and  particularly  the  Christian 
religion.  Around  the  idea  of  forgiveness  revolves 
almost  every  religious  system.  Sacrifice,  which  has 
a  very  large  part  in  every  religious  system,  grows  out 
of  the  idea  of  the  need  for  forgiveness;  something 
must  be  done  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  that  we  have  committed.  For¬ 
giveness,  therefore,  is  quite  as  important  in  the 
Christian  religion.  We  said  the  other  day  that 
Jesus  was  aware  of  the  will  of  God  as  the  reason 
of  His  life.  “Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  be¬ 
cause  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,”  and 
“I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  after  me,” 
indicate  that  He  was  aware  that  God’s  will  focussed 
on  the  matter  of  forgiveness.  Jesus’  relation  to 
forgiveness  has  been  discussed  more  than  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Christian  religion  and  today  it  is  possible 
to  arouse  more  acrid  discussion  over  the  question  of 
forgiveness  in  the  Christian  system  than  on  any 
other  single  point  of  dogma.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  that  we  study  this  phrase  because  of  the 
importance  Jesus  placed  upon  it,  and  because  of  the 
emphasis  that  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  Christian  religion  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  puts  on  it  today.  But  we  must  be  deeply  rev¬ 
erent  as  we  go  through  the  course  of  history  and  find 
out  what  people  have  meant  by  forgiveness.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  be  very  fair,  and  deeply  rever¬ 
ent  this  morning  as  we  think  about  this.  I  wish  you 
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would  pray  as  we  proceed  that  we  may  be  honest 
and  humble  as  we  seek  to  follow  the  leading  of 
J  esus. 

The  meanings  that  have  been  given  to  the  fact 
of  the  atonement  have  been  almost  as  various  as 
the  ages  through  which  the  idea  has  passed,  and  if 
we  must,  in  the  light  of  this  day  and  generation, 
disclaim  some  of  the  interpretations  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  dis¬ 
claim  the  fact  of  Christ’s  atonement  for  sin.  We 
shall  have  to  put  our  faith  in  Jesus  Himself,  and  we 
can  all  be  good  Calvinists  this  morning  because  it 
was  Calvin  himself  who  said,  “The  apostles  knew 
in  part  and  prophesied  in  part,  but  in  Jesus  is  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  we  must  hear 
Him  first  in  any  discussion  of  His  work.”  Calvin 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
forgiveness,  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for 
the  whole  world,  was  to  find  out  what  Jesus  thought 
about  it  first,  and  then,  if  possible,  adjust  the  think¬ 
ing  of  other  people  in  other  ages  to  it.  We  must 
insist,  of  course,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 


one  of  the  first  steps  forward  in  anything  is  the  re¬ 
jection  of  certain  steps  that  have  previously  been 
taken.  Still  we  are  living  in  an  age  which  is  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  the  proposition  of  discovering 
Jesus  anew.  And  the  task  of  faith  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  to  find  in  the  Cross  a  meaning  which  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  modern  mind.  If  we  don’t  do  this 
then  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  this  central  point 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Jesus  hinted  at  this  very 
same  thing  in  Matthew  13:52:  “Therefore  every 
scribe  who  is  converted  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  who 
bringeth  forth  out  of  his  storehouse  things  new  and 
old.”  It  seems  as  if  Jesus  anticipated  that  with  the 
unfolding  of  the  ages  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
many  new  things  out  of  the  storehouse  of  human 
knowledge  and  Christian  experience,  while  holding 
fast  to  many  of  the  old  things  that  have  been  de¬ 
posited  for  us.  Therefore,  as  we  begin  to  look  into 
this  very  wonderful  and  important  subject,  I  want  to 
discuss  it  with  you  under  three  general  headings : 

First,  Jesus’  attitude  toward  forgiveness. 
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Second,  the  attitude  of  the  great  theories  of  the 
atonement  toward  forgiveness. 

Third,  what  ground  can  we  take  today? 

First,  what  is  Jesus’  attitude  toward  forgiveness? 
What  did  He  do  about  it?  The  first  thing  He 
did,  and  this  is  positive,  was  to  project  His  whole 
life  on  the  basis  of  love,  and  that  is  absolutely  fun¬ 
damental,  because  no  forgiveness  can  be  genuine  if 
it  is  not  promoted  by  love.  We  talk  about  forgiving 
and  forgetting.  We  talk  about  forgiving  and  not 
being  able  to  forget.  Jesus  forgave  because  He  was 
able  to  love  unto  the  uttermost  and,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  the  love  that  Jesus  talked  about  is  not 
merely  what  psychologists  classify  among  the  human 
instincts.  It  is  not  an  emotion,  it  is  a  life.  Jesus, 
as  He  approached  people  that  needed  to  be  forgiven, 
loved  them.  He  said  that  most  extraordinary  thing, 
“You  must  love  your  enemies.”  They  are  supposed 
to  be  people  who  you  need  to  forgive.  Fie  didn’t  say 
forgive  your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  despite- 
fully  use  you.  He  said,  “Love  your  enemies.”  So 
the  first' thing  Jesus  did  was  to  project  His  life. on 
love,  which  is  the  positive  side  of  forgiveness.  There 
was  no  frontier  to  His  love  at  all,  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  limit;  He  loved  everybody  everywhere. 

The  second  thing  to  observe  is  that  He  forgave 
freely  and  without  any  requirements.  Now,  we  are 
getting  into  very  interesting  territory.  He  forgave 
freely  without  any  conditions,  and  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  this  in  three  instances.  One  day  a  group  of 
people  had  crowded  around  so  close  that  a  man 
who  was  unable  to  move  a  muscle  of  his  body  had 
to  be  carried  by  four  of  his  friends,  who  worked 
their  way  up  on  the  roof  of  the  building  and  lifted 
up  the  tiles  and  let  him  down  in  front  of  Jesus. 
They  knew  he  was  sick,  so  sick  that  they  could  trans¬ 
gress  the  hospitality  of  the  man  in  whose  house 
Jesus  was  standing  in  order  to  put  him  down  at  the 
front  of  Jesus.  Jesus  looked  at  him  and  didn’t  do  a 
thing  about  his  sickness.  He  didn’t  attempt  to 
make  any  diagnosis.  He  didn’t  even  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  was  sick.  He  said,  “My  son,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,”  and  the  man  had  not  even 
asked  Him  to  forgive  him.  I  wish  sometimes  that 
we  could  get  back  to  Jesus  in  our  own  thinking. 
You  know  we  think  fallen  arches  are  pretty  bad,  but 
they  are  not  anything  like  so  bad  as  fallen  moral 


standards.  We  think  high  blood  pressure  is  pretty 
bad,  but  we  don’t  think  low  ideals  are  so  needing  at¬ 
tention.  Jesus  saw  that  this  man  had  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  need  than  healing  and  He  forgave  him  im¬ 
mediately  without  asking  him  any  questions,  and 
without  a  word  from  the  man  himself.  That  is  a 
very  startling  thing,  but  that  is  what  Jesus  did. 

That  is  not  the  only  case.  If  it  were,  perhaps  we 
could  be  cautious  about  putting  much  emphasis  on 
it.  There  came  a  day  when  a  woman  was  brought 
to  him,  a  wretched,  miserable,  crushed,  unhappy 
woman.  She  was  accused  by  a  group  of  men  who 
thought  that  they  were  dignified,  social-minded 
Christian  leaders.  Jesus  said  to  her,  “Where  are 
these  that  would  condemn  you  ?”  And  she  said, 
“They  are  gone.”  So  Jesus  said,  “Neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee,  go  in  peace,”  and  there  Jesus  risked  a 
social  consequence  of  tremendous  significance.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  today  acted  on  the  basis  of  that  act  of  for¬ 
giveness  of  Jesus,  and  simply  condoned  the  sin  of 
that  woman  ?  But  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  en¬ 
force  is  that  a  man  who  had  physical  need  of  great 
seriousness  was  forgiven  without  a  request  for  for¬ 
giveness,  and  that  a  woman  who  had  plunged  herself 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  was  forgiven 
without  a  request  for  forgiveness. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  woman  of  the  streets 
who  came  one  day  to  the  open  porch  where  Jesus 
was  eating  in  the  house  of  Simon,  the  Pharisee,  and 
she,  with  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  drew  close  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  a  precious  box  of  perfumed 
ointment  and  then  broke  it  on  His  head,  and  washed 
His  feet  with  her  tears  and  dried  them  with  her 
hair.  Some  of  the  people  objected  to  it.  Before 
Jesus  spoke  to  her,  he  turned  first  to  Simon,  His 
host,  and  said,  “This  woman’s  sins  have  already 
been  forgiven.”  This  takes  us  one  step  further. 
Jesus  said,  “Don’t  object  to  this,  her  sins  are  already 
forgiven,  because  she  who  loveth  much  is  forgiven, 
and  many  though  her  sins  may  be  they  are  all  for¬ 
given.”  Then  He  turned  to  the  woman  and  said, 
“Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.”  Now  that  is  revo¬ 
lutionary,  isn’t  it?  Jesus  can  forgive  sins  without 
request;  Jesus  can  forgive  sins  before  He  pronounces 
the  word  of  forgiveness.  From  these  instances  I  de¬ 
duce  something  of  uttermost  importance.  Forgive - 
ness  is  dependent  on  love.  That  is  where  we  started 
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a  moment  ago,  isn’t  it?  That  is  to  say,  when  Jesus 
met  this  man  who  couldn’t  move  his  body,  His.  heart 
moved,  and  when  love  leaped  out  to  meet  Jesus  for¬ 
giveness  took  its  place,  just  as  when  the  vacuum  is 
open  in  rushes  the  air.  When  the  heart  went  out 
to  Jesus  in  rushed  forgiveness  by  the  very  act. 
When  this  woman  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  Him  who  was  not  condemn¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  one  in  the  group  who  was  not 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  moral  fury  at  her — when  she 
looked  up  and  saw  that  face,  her  heart  went  out  to 
Him  and  that  moment  forgiveness  went  in.  And 
to  that  poor  miserable  wretch  who  came  with  her 
offering  of  love  to  Jesus  and  poured  it  on  His  head 
and  gave  expression  to  her  love  by  the  tears  that 
dropped  one  by  one  on  His  feet,  Jesus  said,  “Her 
sin  is  already  forgiven.”  This  is  perfectly  good 
psychology,  by  the  way,  but  we  have  not  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

Now  in  the  second  place,  what  did  Jesus  say  about 
forgiveness?  We  are  trying  to  find  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  What  did  Jesus  do?  He  forgave  without 
question,  He  forgave  as  soon  as  love  came  into  the 
heart.  What  did  He  say?  There  was  no  frontier 
to  His  love,  and  no  terminus  to  forgiveness.  One 
day  Peter,  in  a  burst  of  self-righteousness,  said,  “I 
have  forgiven  a  man  today,  and  he  has  come  back 
again  and  wants  me  to  forgive  him  again.  Enough 
of  a  thing  is  enough,  and  I  don’t  want  tp  keep  this 
up  all  my  life.  Tell  me  how  long  am  I  supposed 
to  keep  this  business  of  forgiveness  up,  seven  times, 
that  is  a  good  round  number?”  And  Jesus  said, 
“Seventy  times  seven.”  No  terminus  to  forgive¬ 
ness.  That  is  what  He  taught,  absolutely  nothing 
should  stop  love’s  forward  movement. 

Now  He  said  another  thing  which  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  One  day  He  was  talking  to  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  morally  and  religiously  minded,  and 
He  said,  “Look  here,  you  people  bring  your  gifts  to 
the  altar  by  way  of  worship.  If  you  ever  come  and 
remember  that  you  have  not  forgiven  somebody,  you 
go  right  back,  make  it  right  with  your  brother  be¬ 
fore  you  come  to  the  altar.”  To  harbor  unforgive¬ 
ness  is  a  barrier  to  the  communion  with  God.  You 
can’t  have  communion  with  the  Holy  Father  if  you 
don’t  forgive  other  people.  Don’t  you  see  that  love 
and  unforgiveness  cannot  live  in  the  same  place. 


We  come  back  to  love  again,  this  worshipper  want¬ 
ing  to  express  his  love  of  God.  Jesus  said,  you 
can’t  do  it  so  long  as  you  have  unforgiveness  toward 
any  man  in  your  heart.  “Either  go  home  and  hate, 
or  go  home  and  make  it  right  with  your  brother, 
and  then  come  and  be  right  with  God.”  You  can’t 
exercise  any  love  toward  God  while  you  have  hate 
in  your  heart  toward  your  brother.  No  frontiers 
to  love,  no  reach  up  to  God  without  forgiveness  to 
man. 

The  third  thing  we  have  is  the  story  of  the  prod¬ 
igal,  which  might  have  been  the  basis  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  this  morning.  In  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son,  we  have  several  interesting  things,  but  the  one 
outstanding  emphasis  is  forgiveness.  The  father  had 
to  wait  until  the  son’s  love  was  rekindled.  Don’t 
you  see  how  we  come  back  to  love  every  time?  For¬ 
giveness  had  to  wait;  that  father  couldn’t  forgive 
until  that  boy  became  penitent  and  was  so  sorry  for 
himself  that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  place  of  a 
hired  man.  When  love  was  rekindled  in  the  heart 
of  that  boy,  then  forgiveness  was  possible.  And 
that  the  father  took  the  boy  back  without  any  ques¬ 
tions,  without  any  qualifications,  without  any  quar¬ 
reling,  is  part  of  the  message  of  the  prodigal  son. 

Now  the  fourth  thing  that  Jesus  said  was  that 
there  is  no  complete  forgiveness  without  complete 
love.  As  we  have  forgiven,  we  will  be  forgiven. 
If  we  forgive  completely,  we  will  be  forgiven  com¬ 
pletely,  because  that  “as”  is  not  only  translated 
“since,”  it  also  carried  the  qualitative  meaning:  “In 
such  proportion  as  you  give  forgiveness,  just  in  that 
proportion  will  you  get  forgiveness,”  and  that  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important.  So  from  what  Jesus  taught 
about  forgiveness  we  deduce  these  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions: 

First,  that  from  Jesus’  teachings  about  forgive¬ 
ness  it  was  free,  but  not  complete  unless  our  love 
was  complete.  Therefore,  any  explanation  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  which  is  a  cut  and  dried  give  and 
take  proposition  and  which  says,  “If  you  look  in 
faith  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus  (and  let  us  be  very  rev¬ 
erent  and  prayerful  as  we  say  this),  if  you  look  in 
faith  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  accept  the  death  of 
Christ,  automatically  all  of  your  sins  are  absolutely 
forgiven”  is  mistaking  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Because 
Jesus  said,  “As  you  forgive,  you  will  be  forgiven. 
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That  is  to  say,  Jesus  attached  a  qualitative  nature  to 
forgiveness. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  theories  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  history 
are  not  of  Jesus’  conception.  Jesus  never  gave  us  a 
theory  of  His  death  and  forgiveness.  That  is  where 
we  come  out  if  we  study  the  mind  of  Jesus  on  for¬ 
giveness.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  very  briefly 
through  the  attempts  of  people  to  try  to  put  this  in 
a  logical,  consistent  and  systematic  theory,  and  we 
come  to  our  second  general  heading. 

What,  then,  of  the  theories  of  the  atonement? 
In  the  first  place  let  us  distinguish  between  the  fact 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  theories  about  the  atone¬ 
ment.  Last  Sunday  morning  we  tried  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference,  which  we  think  is  validity  between  faith  and 
belief,  and  there  is  just  as  wide  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fact  of  the  atonement  and  the  theories 
about  the  atonement  as  there  is  between  faith  and 
belief.  Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  atonement  because  of  some  historical 
reference  I  had  made  in  one  of  my  talks.  Of  course 
I  believe  in  the  atonement,  and  so  do  you,  but  there 
are  lots  of  theories  of  the  atonement  that  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in,  nor  do  you  either.  We  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  distinguish  when  we  talk  about  the  atone¬ 
ment,  whether  we  mean  what  the  New  Testament  is 
full  of,  namely  “that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself” ;  and  “that  He  in  His  own 
body  bore  our  sins  up  to  the  tree”;  and  Jesus’  own 
words,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men 
after  me,”  or  something  about  these  verses.  Do  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  my  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures?  Of  course  I  do,  with  all  my 
heart.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  that  fact 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  and  its  effectiveness  in  our  lives, 
and  the  atonement  theories  that  have  come  down 
the  ages  to  us.  In  order  that  we  may  make  this 
very  necessary  distinction,  I  am  going  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  atonement  theories.  I  must  first  say, 
however,  that  there  is  no  theory  of  the  atonement 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  can’t  find  a  theory  of 
the  atonement  in  the  word  of  Jesus  or  in  the  word 
of  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Of  course, 
the  apostles  were  not  writing  a  theology  when  they 
were  writing  the  Bible.  They  were  writing  their 
own  personal  reactions  to  Jesus.  They  were  writ¬ 


ing  letters  giving  expression  to  their  own  personal 
relations  to  Christ,  and  so  you  have  in  John  a  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  for  eternal  life;  and  you  have 
in  Paul  an  attempt  to  try  to  tie  up  in  a  little  sen¬ 
tence  all  the  gospel  meant  to  Paul — or  what  it 
meant  mostly  to  him — justification  by  faith ;  and 
you  have  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  telling  us  that 
we  can  enter  with  boldness  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
that  sacrificial  barriers  have  been  cut  away.  And  in 
Peter  we  find  that  he  triumphs  in  the  glorious  hope 
of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  so  the  New 
Testament  gives  us  no  theory  of  the  atonement,  al¬ 
though  the  fact  of  the  atonement  is  written  on  al¬ 
most  every  page. 

Where  did  these  theories  come  from?  There  are 
three  great  theories  under  which  all  the  others  can 
be  grouped,  and  they  are  the  product  of  the  great 
ages  in  history  since  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  first 
great  theory  is  called  the  Ransom  Theory,  which 
is  the  theory  of  the  patristic  age,  the  age  of  the 
fathers.  From  the  death  of  Jesus  until  about  1200 
A.D.,  the  Ransom  Theory  was  held.  It  had  its 
origin  thus:  Roman  law  had  brought  quiet  and  or¬ 
der  to  the  whole  area  of  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine.  It  was  a  well  governed  country  along  the 
busy  highways  and  in  the  cities,  but  the  mountain 
sides  and  the  byways  were  infested  with  brigands, 
and  the  way  they  made  their  living  was  to  swoop 
down  and.  take  off  some  traveler  and  hold  him  for  a 
ransom.  Now  if  we  had  time  it  would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  discover  how  this  is  referred  to  even  in 
the  first  century,  or  in  the  first  few  centuries,  in  the 
patristic  literature.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
refers  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  saints  had  spent 
their  time  getting  some  people  ransomed,  and  Paul 
tells  them  to  pray  for  the  Christians  who  were  in 
bondage.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  be  taken  up  and  held  for  a  ransom.  It  sug¬ 
gested  a  very  interesting  metaphor,  and  the  way  the 
early  Christians  began  to  conceive  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  thus:  They  said,  sin  has  carried  us  cap¬ 
tive  and  Jesus  is  the  ransom,  and  His  death  liberates 
us.  That  is  a  very  interesting  figure  of  speech,  and 
you  can  see  how  it  arose.  But  they  got  into  diffi¬ 
culty  immediately,  and  some  of  the  old  fathers  soon 
recognized  the  difficulties.  The  first  was,  “To 
whom  was  this  ransom  paid?”  They  decided  that 
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the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  devil.  Now  there  arose 
a  more  serious  difficulty,  because  it  implied  some 
little  moral  shadiness  in  God  when  Jesus  was  paid 
as  a  ransom  to  the  devil.  Is  Jesus  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  devil?  No.  Then  somehow  or  other  the 
devil  was  fooled  with  his  payment,  wasn’t  he?  And 
here  is  the  way  they  explained  it.  The  devil  thought 
Jesus  was  just  a  mere  man  and  so  when  Jesus  was 
crucified  and  died,  the  devil  was  satisfied.  But 
when  He  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  discovered 
that  the  ransom  that  had  been  paid  into  his  hands 
had  slipped  through  his  fingers.  It  was  God’s  Son 
and  not  a  mere  man  who  had  been  paid  as  ransom, 
and  so  God  negotiated  a  pretty  clever  bargain  after 
all.  He  had  “put  one  over”  on  the  devil.  That  is 
exactly  what  some  of  the  early  fathers  began  to 
think  about  this  Ransom  Theory,  but  because  of  the 
obviousness  of  the  logic  which  it  suggested  it  was 
the  accepted  theory  for  a  great  many  centuries,  up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

About  that  time  a  man  came  along  who  utterly 
discredited  it.  A  great  religious  controversy  arose 
between  Bernard  and  Anslem,  and  they  fought  witli 
great  bitterness  over  the  validity  of  this  theory. 
They  grew  so  acrid  and  so  angry  at  each  other  that 
Bernard  finally  retorted  that  “any  man  that  would 
argue  against  the  Ransom  Theory  ought  to  have  his 
mouth  beaten  with  cudgels  rather  than  refuted  with 
reason.”  The  Ransom  Theory  was  distinctly  a 
product  of  its  age  and  we  are  going  to  see  the  reason 
for  its  inadequacy  for  today. 

The  second  theory  came  along  in  another  age, 
with  the  beginning  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  hun¬ 
dred.  Earlier  than  that  there  was  introduced  in 
the  continent  of  Europe  an  entirely  new  social  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  known  as  feudalism,  and  it  has  its 
advent  in  the  mediaeval  adventures  of  the  crusades. 
It  was  the  age  of  chivalry  and  knight  errantry. 
There  were  two  key  words  to  chivalry  and  the  age 
of  feudalism,  and  those  two  words  were  “honor” 
and  “satisfaction.”  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  was  in¬ 
sulted  or  abused  in  any  way,  his  honor  had  to  be 
satisfied.  Again,  if  we  had  time  to  refer  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  period  we  would  see  that  this  pervades 
the  religious  and  social  usages  of  the  day.  If  a  man 
had  his  honor  insulted,  it  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  so 
we  have  what  is  known  as  the  Satisfaction  Theory. 


It  was  propounded  by  Anslem  in  his  great  book  on 
the  atonement.  The  first  thing  that  Anslem  tried 
to  do  was  utterly  to  refute  the  Ransom  Theory.  He 
set  to  work  in  the  first  few  chapters  to  discredit  the 
former  theory  and  then  shaped  his  own  theory. 
God,  said  he,  was  feudal  lord.  God’s  law  had  been 
broken  and  God’s  honor  had  been  besmirched  and 
there  was  only  one  way  to  recover  His  honor.  That 
was  by  getting  some  kind  of  satisfaction  for  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  church  theologians,  there  was  only 
one  way  in  which  that  satisfaction  could  be  secured, 
and  that  was  for  Jesus  to  come  and  satisfy  the  out¬ 
raged  honor  of  this  Feudal  Lord,  whom  they  had 
exalted  to  the  position  of  God.  Jesus  offered  Him¬ 
self  to  save  God’s  honor.  Very  briefly,  that  is  the 
Satisfaction  Theory.  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  it 
further. 

The  third  age  that  followed  was  the  age  of  the 
Reformation.  Of  course  chivalry  had  its  day  and 
ceased  to  be,  and  the  Reformation  came  in  and,  with 
it,  still  another  type  of  theory  of  the  atonement. 
It  arose  combating  the  Satisfaction  Theory.  A  new 
society  had  come  in,  a  new  system  of  government 
and  politics.  It  was  the  time  of  the  absolute  mon¬ 
archy.  Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  law.  Of 
course,  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  in  those  days. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  said  his  right 
of  kingship  was  divine  and  one  of  the  implications 
of  it.  The  people  fell  naturally  into  the  error  of 
saying  that  God  was  like  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
rather  than  insisting  that  the  kings  be  like  God,  and 
they  began  to  conceive  of  God  as  an  absolute  mon¬ 
arch,  a  person  who  was  brutal  almost  in  the  exer¬ 
cising  of  His  will.  That  being  the  case,  if  a  law 
was  broken  it  was  punished  immediately  and,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  by  capital  punishment.  Hence  the 
idea  of  God  became  invested  with  the  conception  of 
an  absolute  monarch  and  ruler  of  a  moral  universe, 
and  if  a  sin  were  committed  it  was  treated  as  crime 
and  so  had  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of  law. 
How  could  God’s  justice  be  vindicated?  In  the 
Satisfaction  Theory  it  was  God’s  honor  which  was 
vindicated,  but  in  the  Substitutionary  Theory  God’s 
justice  must  be  vindicated.  The  only  two  alterna¬ 
tives  were  to  punish  all  the  sinners  in  the  world,  or 
to  get  somebody  to  substitute  for  them.  Thus 
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evolved  the  Substitutionary  Theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment. 

All  of  these  theories  have  very  strong  points.  The 
first  is  that  they  are  systematic  and  they  have  a 
logical  consistence  that  appeals  to  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple.  I  think  it  is  mischievous  to  think  that  we  must, 
above  everything  else,  be  logical  today.  We  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  point  (many  of  us)  where  we  can  say  “we 
don’t  know,”  without  having  it  affect  our  peace  of 
mind,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  we  must  cease  trying 
to  make  Christianity  a  cross-word  puzzle  that  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  That  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  points  in  these  theories,  everything  came 
out  just  right.  Not  only  were  they  logical,  they 
were  terrifying.  They  invested  God  with  a  char¬ 
acter  that  was  awful  and  made  people  afraid,  and 
that  helped  them  realize  the  terribleness  of  sin.  But 
they  also  had  their  weaknesses,  and  that  is  where 
they  were  finally  recognized  as  inadequate. 

The  first  weakness  is  that  their  ideas  of  God  were 
not  Christian.  Where  in  the  New  Testament  can 
you  find  God  an  insultable  feudal  lord  ?  Where 
can  you  find  God  an  absolute  monarch  who  will 
have  executions  of  His  high  and  mighty  justice  ex¬ 
ercised  peremptorily  on  all  who  break  His  laws? 
They  said  God  was  Father-and-something-else ; 
Father  and  king,  Father  and  feudal  lord,  Father 
and  moral  governor,  et  cetera.  These  are  unchris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  they  were 
inadequate.  The  second  point  where  they  fail  is 
that  not  only  were  the  names  of  God  unchristian, 
the  character  of  God  in  these  theories  was  equally  so. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  today?  Where  shall 
we  take  our  stand?  The  first  thing  that  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  remember  is  that  we  are  living 
in  a  different  age.  We  are  not  in  the  patristic,  the 
feudalistic,  or  the  post-reformation  age.  What  age 
are  we  living  in?  Obviously,  since  the  days  of 
Huxley  and  Compte  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  age. 
Religiously,  therefore,  we  are  under  obligation  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  caution  and  scrutiny  in  observation 
and  thought  that  the  scientist  does.  That  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  theories,  either  old  or  new.  To  propose  a 
theory  of  the  atonement  on  a  scientific  basis  is  likely 
to  get  us  into  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  we  have  no 
idea,  therefore,  of  trying  to  articulate  any  new 
theory.  The  identifying  characteristic  of  the  scien- 
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tific  age  is  its  contempt  for  theories  in  its  passionate 
devotion  to  facts.  One  established  fact  will  set  a 
whole  army  of  alien  theories  to  flight.  Theory  is 
only  the  scaffolding  within  which  the  temple  of  truth 
is  erected,  and  as  fast  as  facts  pile  up  in  symmetry 
and  beauty,  the  scaffolding_  of  theory  is  discarded 
forever.  It  is  the  obligation  of  every  Christian, 
therefore,  to  experience  the  marvelous  fact  of  the 
forgiveness  of  God  in  Christ,  and  those  few  who 
must  interpret  these  facts  will  avoid  the  temptations 
to  logically  consistent  theories  in  their  insistence  on 
facts  that  are  available  to  every  individual  soul. 
The  point  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  scientific  age  we 
must  somehow  mediate  the  fact  of  the  atonement 
to  the  modern  mind  or  we  will  lose  that  tremendous 
idea  from  our  religion.  And  since  we  are  living  in 
a  different  age,  we  find  the  interpretations  of  other 
ages  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  It  would  be 
with  considerable  difficulty  today  that  one  could  be 
found  who  believes  in  the  Ransom  Theory.  You 
will  find  few  theologians  who  believe  in  the  Satis¬ 
faction  Theory.  You  find  many,  perhaps,  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Substitutionary  Theory  because  of  the 
word  “vicarious.”  That  is  to  say,  they  think  the 
only  way  Jesus’  death  can  be  conceived  of  as  vica¬ 
rious  is  by  His  being  a  substitute.  The  point  is  that 
fewer  and  fewer  people  who  are  thinking  about  the 
death  of  Jesus  today  allow  their  minds  to  fall  into 
the  groove  of  any  one  of  these  theories.  This  age 
has  many  devout  and  different  points  of  view  em¬ 
ploying  increased  facilities  for  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus,  and  we  are  trying  to  discover  what  the  death 
of  Jesus  really  means  for  today.  We  have  advan¬ 
tages  over  these  saintly  fathers  who  labored  so  hard 
to  make  Jesus’  death  real.  We  have  vastly  more 
historical  data.  We  have  long  years  of  historical 
perspective.  We  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  origin 
of  ideas  in  the  New  Testament  as  they  have  been 
brought  out  by  contemporary  writings.  We  have  a 
different  method  of  interpretation.  We  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  a  fact  or  a  doctrine  of  the  Scripture 
merely  by  proof  texts.  Jesus  never  did,  and  we 
mustn’t.  And,  therefore,  with  our  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  interpretation  and  our  new  methods  of  un¬ 
derstanding  what  the  Bible  means  we  must  decline 
kindly  and  reverently  to  accept  these  older  systems 
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which,  as  I  say,  were  the  product  of  older  ages  and 
embodied  in  them  the  ideas  that  were  characteristic 
of  their  society.  The  other  important  reason  is  that 
they  are  not  New  Testament  theories.  They  cannot 
be  vindicated  by  the  word  of  Jesus. 

How  are  we  to  proceed  in  the  attempt  to  find 
adequate  grounds  for  the  conception  of  the  Cross? 
First,  we  come  back  to  Jesus’  idea  of  God.  Not 
the  idea  of  those  who  wrote  the  Ransom  Theory,  or 
the  idea  of  Anselm — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  wonderful  document  in  his  Satisfaction 
Theory;  not  to  those  Dutch  jurists — because  many 
of  the  theologians  were  lawyers — not  to  those 
Dutch  lawyers  who  propounded  the  theory  of  Sub¬ 
stitution.  Isn’t  it  perfectly  safe  to  come  back  to 
Jesus’  idea  of  God,  which  is  Fatherhood?  Let  alone 
His  being  a  feudal  lord;  let  alone  His  being  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch — come  back  to  Jesus’  idea  of  God, 
not  God  and  something  else,  but  just  Father.  A 
loving,  intelligent,  willing  Father,  and  the  Father 
of  everybody. 

Second,  we  come  back  to  Jesus’  own  idea  of  His 
identity  with  God.  He  not  only  said  God  was 
Father,  but  that  He  was  identical  with  Him. 
There,  of  course,  we  get  in  trouble :  we  don’t  know 
exactly  what  that  means.  But  it  may  mean  for  us 
that  if  Jesus  were  identical  with  God,  then  there 
could  be  no  bargaining  between  them.  God  couldn’t 
set  Himself  over  against  Jesus  in  a  bargain  because 
as  soon  as  you  get  into  that  realm  you  find  superior¬ 
ity  appearing,  and  you  find  Jesus  a  victim  of  a  bar¬ 
gain  and  God  the  winner.  We  come  back  to  Jesus 
again,  finding  that  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Father. 

Now  the  third  thing,  Jesus’  idea  of  His  work. 
Jesus’  idea  of  God,  Jesus’  idea  of  His  own  relation 
to  God,  and  Jesus’  own  idea  of  His  work,  these  are 
our  bases.  One  of  the  finest  verses  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  that  great  word  of  Paul,  “God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  Not 
reconciling  God  unto  the  world.  That  is  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  older  thinking  of  the  atonement. 
They  have  twisted  that  verse  around  and  said,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  God  got  mad  and  went  off  and 
wouldn’t  be  a  God  to  the  world.  He  was  sulking 
or  injured,  and  so  Jesus  had  to  go  and  get  Him  and 
bring  Him  back  and  reconcile  Him  to  His  world. 
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Paul  said,  and  rightly,  “God  was  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  Well,  that  verse, 
of  course,  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  but 
I  think  it  has  a  wider  application.  Here  is  what  I 
mean :  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself  as  Father.  God  had  not  been  known  as  a 
Father.  The  ideas  of  the  Jews,  of  course,  had  in¬ 
vested  Him  with  a  great  many  inadequate  names. 
Jesus  came  to  reconcile  the  world  to  God  as  a  Hea¬ 
venly  Father.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  His  purpose  for  all  mankind.  God  was 
reconciling  the  world  through  Christ  to  His 
Fatherhood,  He  was  reconciling  the  world  to  Him¬ 
self  through  the  great  idea  of  the  world  as  His 
Kingdom.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  His  world 
to  His  love  for  His  children.  The  world  had  come 
in  Jesus’  day  to  believe  that  God  was  an  old  Jew¬ 
ish  Gentleman  somewhere  distant,  and  Jesus  came 
to  reconcile  the  world  to  the  idea  of  God’s  Father 
love.  But  pre-eminently  God  was  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  to  His  heartbreak  over  sin.  Every¬ 
thing  that  Jesus  did  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
world  unto  God,  Father,  loving,  all  inclusive,  benefi¬ 
cent,  heartbroken,  God. 

Now,  therefore,  what  do  we  think  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Cross?  If  the  cross  is  God’s  attempt  to  rec-  • 
oncile  the  world  unto  Him,  it  means  first,  ‘'What 
love  will  do  for  sin."  It  must  wipe  sin  out.  We 
come  back  to  love  again,  you  see.  I  said  a  moment 
ago  that  when  Jesus  was  forgiving  people,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  heart  was  opened  to  the  love  of  God,  that 
moment  sin  went  out.  That  is  to  say,  the  Cross  was 
a  demonstration  of  what  Love  will  do  for  sin.  It 
means  that  Love  will  go  absolutely  to  the  limit  to 
push  sin  out.  And  in  the  contest  that  was  staged  be¬ 
tween  Love  and  sin  all  through  Jesus’  earthly  min¬ 
istry,  we  find  that  Love  did  actually  go  the  limit  to 
crush  sin  out.  Sin  will  not  go  the  limit  to  stamp 
out  Love.  There  is  a  difference.  Love  has  no  fron¬ 
tiers.  Love  is  willing  to  take  up  its  cross,  to  go  to 
the  Cross  indeed,  to  crowd  sin  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  sin  stops  at  the  shadoiu  of  its  cross!  What 
else  could  Jesus  have  meant  when  He  said,  “And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  after  me”? 
Draw  them  after  Him  so  that  they  leave  sin  be¬ 
hind.  Was  this  not  the  basis  for  John’s  greatest  ser¬ 
mon:  God  so  dearly  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
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His  only  begotten  Son  in  demonstration  of  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  His  love,  that  whosoever  believes  in 
Him  and  His  perfect  love,  need  not  be  crushed  out 
by  sin,  but  have  the  everlasting  life  of  love  which  is 
God,  and  eternally  victorious  over  sin.  This  is  the 
first  meaning  of  the  Cross  to  me.  And  you  must 
not  accept  it  if  it  does  not  meet  your  need.  This 
is  no  mere  theory.  The  fact  must  be  real  to  you 
before  it  will  have  permanent  validity.  But  I  re¬ 
peat  that  the  first  meaning  to  me  is  that  love  will  go 
the  limit  to  stamp  out  sin.  Is  that  not  suggested  in 
the  verse:  “Who  in  His  own  body  bore  our  sins  up 
to  the  tree”  ?  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  was  crowding  sin 
by  His  love  every  day  of  His  life.  As  He  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  He  sat  alone  in  His  mo¬ 
ments  of  solitude,  He  yearned  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  His  task.  “O  Jerusalem  ....  but  ye 
would  not.”  Up  to  the  tree  he  bore  our  sins  on  His 
heart,  and  the  moment  the  Cross  dropped  into  the 
pit  on  Calvary,  and  the  moment  that  the  Lord’s 
quivering  flesh  tore  as  He  sank  down  into  agonizing 
suspense,  it  was  but  a  replica  of  the  cross  that  has 
been  set  up  in  heaven  since  eternity  was,  where  God 
has  been  seeking  by  precept,  prophet  and  many  di¬ 
verse  relations  of  Himself  to  crowd  sin  out  of  the 
lives  of  man.  In  these  latter  days,  in  the  person  of 
His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  going  to  the 
limit  to  crowd  sin  out. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  Cross  for  me  is:  What 
sin  will  do  for  love.  Jesus  came  smiling  and  benefi¬ 
cent  among  the  tabarinths  and  oleanders  of  the  valley 
to  the  baptism  of  John,  while  sin  trod  close  upon 
His  heels.  He  went  into  the  wilderness  and  for 
forty  terrible  days  He  felt  the  pressure  of  sin,  unre¬ 
lenting  and  challenging — forty  bitter  days  and  forty 
agonized  nights.  He  came  out  of  the  wilderness  vic¬ 
torious,  but  sin  only  left  Him  for  a  more  conven¬ 
ient  time.  He  goes  into  the  temple,  and  those  who 
suspect  and  discredit  Him  crowd  His  heels  while 
Love  goes  on  in  ministry.  He  picks  up  a  little  child 
one  day  by  the  road  side  and  blesses  it,  and  in  the 
irritated  and  misunderstanding  words  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  would  send  the  children  off,  sin  leers 
at  Him.  He  goes  down  to  His  home  and  in  the 
synanogue  on  the  Sabbath  He  teaches  them  about 
God.  His  words  are  wise  and  His  tone  authorita- 
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tive,  but  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  His  towns- 
folks,  sin  crowds  Him,  so  that  He  could  do  no 
mighty  work  there.  On  He  goes,  healing  and 
teaching.  He  tells  His  disciples  that  He  must  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  die  in  proof  of  His  love,  and  sin,  in 
the  ambition  of  James  and  John,  breaks  into  the 
coterie  of  His  followers.  Peter  disavows  His  need 
to  die,  as  sin  suggests  that  He  allow  love  merely  to 
live.  But  the  quick  wit  of  the  Master  gives  it 
shortest  shrift  with  the  hasty  word,  “Stay  behind 
me,  sin.”  He  dips  into  the  valley  and  makes  His 
weary  way  up  to  the  hill  of  Olives,  there  to  kneel 
and  pray  and  sweat  blood  as  sin  kneels  beside  Him. 
He  goes  up  a  little  further  and  in  the  gentle  dark¬ 
ness  lanterns  flicker  as  they  start  after  Him.  A 
group  of  soldiers,  and  one  of  His  own  sinning  dis¬ 
ciples,  appear.  Sin  is  crowding  close.  Jesus  says 
quietly,  “Don’t  you  know  that  I  have  a  legion  of 
angels  at  my  call?”  Ah,  but  love  knows  no  legions 
that  take  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
His  captors  fall  back  but  for  a  moment.  Then  sin 
crowds  up  and  kisses  Him,  and  He  is  hustled  out  of 
the  garden.  Lying  and  intriguing  sin  tries  Him  in  a 
farce  court.  Peter  denies  Him  with  sin’s  oaths,  and 
as  Jesus  sees  him  His  face  blanches  with  the  agony 
of  denial.  Up  He  goes,  up  the  hill  of  Golgotha, 
and  sin  nails  Him  to  a  cross  and  laughs  at  Him. 
Love  cries  out,  “Father,  forgive  them” — forgive 
them  but  crush  out  sin — and  all  the  while  sin  crowds 
up  and  crushes  Him  out,  for  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death!  And  if  you  and  I  can  thus  conceive  of  the 
Cross  and  the  limit  to  which  your  sin  and  mine  will 
go  today  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  will  it 
not  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  our  lives? 
If  we  can  see  that  the  holy  love  of  the  Saviour  was 
crushed  out,  we  shall  know  something  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  His  passion. 

What  will  it  do  for  us?  Remember,  love  is  our 

key. 

It  will  give  us  an  enlarged  idea  of  God.  We  can 
love  as  the  prodigal  Father.  That  boy  went  out, 
undisturbed,  and  heedless.  He  knew  not  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  separation,  for  he  was  off  on  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  of  freedom  from  parental  restraint,  with 
his  pockets  full  of  money.  But  the  moment  that  boy 
crossed  the  threshold,  with  his  hands  closed  upon 
the  wages  of  sin,  his  father’s  heart  broke,  and  it 
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broke  every  day  as  he  thought  of  that  fine  boy  wast¬ 
ing  his  mind,  his  money  and  his  body  in  fast  living. 
And  God’s  heart  breaks  today  every  time  you  and  I 
journey  into  the  far  sin  country  to  waste  our  sub¬ 
stance,  our  love  or  our  will  in  the  life  of  sin. 

Such  an  apprehension  of  the  Cross  will  give  an 
encouragement  to  faith.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  a 
sacrifice  for  the  Father,  and  His  Fatherhood  is  as 
wide  as  humanity,  for  all  men  are  His  children. 
Believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  therefore,  because 
they  are  already  forgiven.  It  is  only  your  own  love 
that  conditions  your  forgiveness. 

And  finally,  such  an  attitude  toward  the  Cross 
will  act  as  a  restraint  to  sin  and  an  impulse  to  real 
holiness  of  life.  Can  we  but  conceive  of  the  horror 
of  sin,  what  that  sin  will  do  for  love,  how  that 
poisonous  serpent  will  wrap  itself  about  our  hearts 
and  crush  out  all  high  and  holy  and  beautiful  things, 
and  kill  love,  we  cannot  but  be  impelled  to  lives  of 
devotion  and  purity. 

To  a  thoughtful  questioner  Jesus  once  said  that 
the  whole  import  of  life  lay  in  love — love  for  God 
that  enlisted  our  whole  soul,  heart,  mind,  strength 
.and  life.  The  whole  life  must  beat  outward  in  love 
to  the  Father.  The  moment  that  such  love  becomes 
reality,  that  moment  is  God’s  forgiveness  a  fact. 
Then  comes  the  love  for  the  neighbor,  as  deep  and 
as  rational  as  that  we  have  for  ourselves.  And  the 
moment  we  love  our  neighbors,  we  forgive,  for  love 
is  a  compulsive  affection,  and  the  positive  side  of 
forgiveness.  How  lucid  now  the  once  inscrutable 
words,  “Whosoever  sins  ye  remit  on  earth,  the  same 
shall  be  remitted  in  heaven.”  I  forgive  my  debtor, 
and  the  Father  forgives  me  (Matthew  6:  14-15), 
and  in  the  act  of  my  love  I  compel  a  reciprocal  af¬ 
fection  and,  lo,  my  debtor  forgives  me !  And  if  he 
forgives  me,  the  Father  forgives  him.  Thus,  and 
only  thus,  do  we  remit  sins  in  heaven.  How  awful 
the  thought  that  we,  by  our  stubborn  unforgiveness, 
can  shut  out  the  flood  of  divine  forgiveness  that 
would  sweep  into  the  hearts  of  our  brethren  every¬ 
where,  but  whose  hearts  are  closed  to  His  forgive¬ 
ness  by  our  refusal  to  love. 

“When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 


“Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small: 

Love  so  amazing,  so  Divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  ALL.” 

SOME  DANGEROUS  TENDENCIES  IN 
MODERN  EDUCATION 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 
places  even  mathematics  has  given  place  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Commercial  Law,  Bookkeeping,  Stenogra¬ 
phy,  Interior  Decorating,  etc. 

While  I  have  been  discussing  the  theories  of  edu¬ 
cation,  after  all  I  am  only  saying  that  Lee  School 
will  be  another  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Blue 
Ridge.  Those  who  have  known  the  spirit  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Blue  Ridge  will  know  what  to  expect 
of  Lee  School.  It  would  prove  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Southern  Gentlemen  if  it  did 
not  hold  for  its  students  the  ideals  for  which  he 
lived. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 
and  practically.”  Godless  generations  are  to  be 
reared  on  a  national  scale.  The  Chinese  people  are 
being  exhorted  to  discard  their  own  faith,  with  its 
ancient  moral  sanctions,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
refuse  that  of  the  foreigner.  Even  well  meant  im¬ 
pulses  for  social  betterment  in  these  directions  will 
end  in  failure  and  disillusionment,  for  they  are  as  a 
structure  built  on  sand. 

I  have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  cause  of  religion. 
That  springs  from  depths  too  great  and  too  certain 
ever  to  be  wholly  defeated.  It  will  purify  and  profit 
by  experience,  and  go  on  to  fullness  of  strength  and 
mission.  The  pity  is  the  agonies  of  humanity  in  the 
struggle.  Uncounted  and  needless  miseries  on  men, 
women,  and  children  can  only  flow  from  these  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  world  situation  is  a  summons  to  the  forces 
of  orderly,  constructive  progress.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  dare  not  bring  to  bear  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  best  and  the  most  of  its  experi¬ 
ence  far  and  wide.  You  are  where  the  issues  will 
be  decided — among  the  young.  Your  program  leads 
directly  to  interests  real  and  wholesome  in  their  life. 
Over  large  areas  they  have  known  your  fellowship 
in  their  sufferings  and  aspirations.  Coming  from 
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the  new  world  disarms  political  suspicion.  An  in¬ 
terconfessional  character  allows  ethical  and  spiritual 
values  to  be  shared  without  weakening  allegiance  to 
historical  communions.  The  Minister  of  Religion 
in  the  Polish  Cabinet  and  the  Metropolitans  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  can  turn  confidently  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  their  youth. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  essential  to  be  done  in 
this  generation  for  the  present  and  future  good  of 
mankind  than  for  your  hopes  and  aspirations  to 
be  realized. 


President  Coolidge  Addresses  International 
Convention  of  Y.  M.  C.  A’s. 

( Continued  from  Page  I ) 
early  march  over  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  have  been  constantly  spreading  its  truths 
among  all  their  associates.  If  that  faith  is  to  main¬ 
tain  its  vitality  that  work  must  go  on.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  should  be  action  in  the  pulpits — 
there  must  be  reaction  in  the  pews.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  have  exalted  preaching  by  the  clergy 
unless  there  is  exalted  living  by  the  laity.  Your 
Christian  Associations  represent  a  practical  effort 
to  organize  and  augment  in  every  field  the  lay 
forces  and  to  translate  the  truths  of  religion  into  the 
life  of  the  people. 


“It  is  increasingly  true  that  the  hope  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  lies  in  the  youth  of  the  present.  Probably  no 
other  lay  force  asserts  so  large  an  influence  upon 
the  young  people  as  that  which  you  represent.  It 
stands  as  a  direct  challenge  to  materialism.  It  is  a 
constant  assertion  that  there  is  something  more  than 
the  things  that  are  seen.  It  seeks  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  an  age  of  profusion  which  is  so  likely  to 
develop  into  a  condition  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  self¬ 
ishness  and  ease,  destructive  of  the  vitality  and  char¬ 
acter  of  society.  It  is  an  effort  to  secure  that  devel¬ 
opment  which  only  comes  through  action,  and  to 
strengthen  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  life 
by  an  ever  active  campaign  against  disease,  ignor¬ 
ance,  poverty  and  other  evils.  It  seeks  to  create  bet¬ 
ter  understanding,  to  reveal  young  men  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  show  them  their  great  powers,  to  direct 
them  into  unselfish  ways,  to  give  them  more  self- 
control  and  broaden  the  whole  scope  of  their  lives. 
It  is  a  most  practical  effort  in  the  training  of  citi¬ 
zenship.” 

The  whole  address  of  President  Coolidge  was 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  is 
available  through  that  office  or  through  the  Na-* 
tional  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  achievements  of  a 
great  movement  as  seen  by  our  Chief  Executive. 
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Tke  Universe  m  Wkick  We  Live'1' 


By  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander! 


CTS  17:28  reads,  “For  in  him  we  live, 
and  move  and  have  our  being” ;  and  Epre- 
sians  4:6  reads,  “One  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all.” 

It  may  be  a  foolish  question  and  one  that  you  and 
I  cannot  answer,  to  ask  how  a  religious  man  ought 
to  think  about  the  universe.  The  answer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  obvious,  and  yet  I  suppose  we  cannot 
avoid  attempting  to  answer  the  question  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  and  keep  faith  for  ourselves.  Sooner  or 
later  we  run  up  against  a  blank  frowning  wall  which 
we  call  the  universe.  At  such  times  we  cannot  find 
God,  because  the  universe  seems  to  have  hidden 
Him.  Yet  there  are  other  times  when  He  seems 
to  be  very  near  to  us  in  the  clouds,  the  arching  sky 
and  surrounding  hills,  so  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
our  thought  about  the  universe  bears  upon  our  faith 
and  our  experience  of  religion.  Men  of  faith  are 
interested  in  the  universe  because  it  is  the  house  in 
which  we  live.  We  can’t  conceive  of  ourselves  liv¬ 
ing  in  any  other  house.  Again,  we  are  all  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  this  universe. 
Saint  Francis  was  not  the  only  man  who  ever  looked 
at  the  sun  with  a  feeling  of  kingship,  though  he 
may  have  been  the  only  one  who  ever  wrote  an  ode 

*Title  supplied  by  editor. 

fStenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Blue 
Ridge  during  the  month  of  August,  1925. 


to  “his  brother  the  sun.”  Carlyle  was  not  the  only 
man  who  ever  walked  upon  the  earth  and  called  it 
his  mother.  In  our  bodies,  and  in  our  spirits  there 
is  that  which  partakes  of  the  universe  about  us. 
We  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  what  we  think 
of  it  to  a  large  extent  will  determine  what  we  think 
of  ourselves. 

Lately  science  has  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
about  this  house  in  which  we  live.  Scientists  have 
called  our  attention  to  several  things  of  which  we 
were  not  before  conscious.  For  one  thing  science 
has  taught  us  what  a  vast  house  it  is.  The  astron¬ 
omers,  particularly,  have  gone  far  out  beyond  the 
imagination  of  the  poets  and  have  called  us  to  walk 
in  “God’s  labor  house  vast,”  and  the  further  they 
search  the  vaster  it  appears  to  be.  These  facts  of 
science  have  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Science  has  told  us  that  this  universe  is  much 
older  than  we  had  formerly  thought.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  warn  us  against  this  idea,  and 
you  need  not  believe  it  unless  you  want  to.  But 
there  seems  to  be  very  good  evidence  that  this  is 
quite  an  old  place — very  much  longer  here  than 
we  had  thought.  Science  has  recently  told  us  some¬ 
thing  else  about  this  house  in  which  we  live — that  it 
is  a  very  orderly  sort  of  place.  I  heard  Dr.  Atkins 
say  that  the  universe  was  so  that  all  its  energies 
were  here  at  the  beginning  and  had  not  been  added 
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to  and  was  not  subject  to  variation  at  all.  This 
makes  it  a  place  of  orderliness.  Whenever  we  walk 
beneath  our  feet  there  is  law.  Overhead  in  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  their  orbits  stars  move  in  order.  The  comet 
which  appeared  to  us  ten  years  ago  will,  in  the  long 
years,  come  again  into  the  sight  of  men.  As  that 
great  body  moves  with  system  and  orderliness,  so 
does  the  electron  at  the  basis  of  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter.  The  universe  is  orderly  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

All  these  facts  do  not  necessarily  bear  directly  on 
our  faith — though  on  the  whole  they  strengthen 
faith.  We  may  still  live  in  the  small  world  of  the 
pre-scientific  mind  and  live  also  in  God’s  world  and 
have  a  faith  about  this  universe  in  which  we  live 
that  can  lead  us  into  the  largeness  of  life.  One  may 
have  all  the  facts  of  the  sciences,  yet  not  know  some 
very  important  things  about  the  universe  and  life. 
There  are,  however,  some  questions  about  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  science  has  not  tried  to  answer  that  seem 
to  me  to  bear  directly  on  our  faith — they  are  ques- 


TWO 

tions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  universe.  And  because 
science  has,  in  these  later  years,  dealt  so  definitely 
and  particularly  with  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
universe,  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  some  of  these 
questions  regarding  the  quality  of  the  universe. 
What  sort  of  a  place  is  this?  Not  in  terms  of  vast¬ 
ness,  not  in  terms  of  orderliness,  not  in  terms  of  its 
age,  but  in  terms  of  its  essential  quality.  My  mind 
was  led  in  this  direction  by  reading  the  little  book  of 
Jacks  called  the  “Living  Universe.”  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  clearly  understand  a  word  of  this  book,  and 
you  may  not  understand  a  word  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  this  morning,  but  he  saw  something  real,  and 
I  invite  you  to  get  the  little  book  and  join  with  us 
in  finding  out  more  about  this  house  in  which  we 
live.  Jacks  undertakes  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  house  of  life  or  a  house  of  death. 
Is  the  universe  alive  or  dead  ?  It  is  a  long,  long 
story — this  story  of  life.  You  can  turn  over  the 
pages  of  this  book  of  earth  that  we  walk  on.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  life  on  the  planet.  Very 
far  back  in  the  story  you  will  discover  that  there 
emerges  something  that  men  call  life — the  evidence 
of  it  is  a  leaf,  or  a  bone,  or  a  mark — sometimes  only 
a  trace.  From  that  early  dawn  of  the  geologists’ 
discovery,  there  comes  walking  across  the  centuries, 
across  the  thousands  of  centuries — richer  and  ever 
richer  in  its  expressions  the  thing  which  we  call  life, 
growing  up  from  the  minutest  and  most  mysterious 
beginning  until  we  this  morning  look  out  upon  the 
hills  and  glory  in  them  because  they  seem  to  be  alive 
- — we  look  down  into  our  own  souls  and  sing  a  song 
of  praise  because  we  believe  we  are  alive.  All  about 
us  there  is  life,  and  it  would  seem  that  Jacks  is  wise 
in  asking  the  question,  Is  the  universe  alive? 

But  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not  wise  to 
answer  that  question  too  quickly.  Thoughtful  men 
are  confronted  with  matter  of  death.  They  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  belief  in  the  fact  that  this  universe 
is  essentially  alive.  Things  like  this  table,  this 
watch,  are  matter.  Sometime  something  will  happen 
and  I  will  be  more  like  the  material  of  that  table 
than  like  any  living  thing.  Christian  Science,  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  matter,  has 
not  been  so  foolish  as  it  has  seemed  to  some.  Matter 
has  a  way  of  crushing  out  our  belief  in  the  spirit. 
Most  of  us  are  possessors  of  a  theory  about  matter 
and  a  theory  about  spirit  that  cannot  both  be  true. 
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If  what  you  believe  about  matter  is  true,  then  what 
you  believe  about  spirit  is  probably  not -true.  We 
have  not  thought  ourselves  out  to  a  consistent  philos¬ 
ophy.  What  is  this  matter  anyway  ?  It  seems  dead. 
The  essential  quality  that  makes  me  alive  seems 
absent  from  it.  Common  sense  knows  that  much 
about  it.  I  do  not  want  matter  to  be  the  final  mea¬ 
sure  of  my  life  and  the  measure  of  the  world.  All 
the  physics  I  learned  was  that  matter  was  composed 
of  atoms,  and  that  they  were  little  things  that  moved 
around  each  other.  I  never  saw  them  move,  but 
trusted  physics  teachers  told  me  that  they  did.  Ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  contrary,  common  sense  could  not 
prove  otherwise.  Then  somebody  divided  the  atom 
and  discovered  that  it  was  composed  of  electrons. 
The  man  who  knows  most  about  electrons  has  gone 
a  little  further  and  has  found  that  an  electron  is 
electricity  playing  upon  ether,  and  there  he  stepped 
back  of  the  matter  as  common  sense  knows  it  and 
stood  in  the  presence  of  two  invisible  things.  In 
other  words,  the  thing  that  we  call  matter  does 
not  rest  on  something  that  you  can  touch  and  weigh 
and  measure,  but  at  bottom  is  one  intangible  thing, 
ether,  being  played  upon  by  an  unseen  force,  elec¬ 
tricity.  As  we  stand  there  in  the  presence  of  the 
last  word  science  can  speak  about  matter,  we  know 
that  the  dead  wood  in  this  table,  as  science  knows  it, 
seems  more  alive  than  dead.  The  best  explanation 
I  know  of  force  is  that  it  originates  in  will,  and 
surely  faith  does  no  violence  to  the  physicist  con¬ 
clusion  when  it  assumes  that  matter  is  one  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  living  will  of  the  universe. 

Death  is  the  one  other  thing  that  stands  in  our 
way  of  believing  in  a  living  universe.  How  we 
cover  it  up  with  flowers  and  break  its  silence  with 
songs  and  yet  it  baffles  us.  The  best  faith  we  have 
can  only  stand  dazed  “with  no  language  but  to 
cry.”  We  must  all  face  it,  and  yet  I  wonder  if 
death  is  the  final  ending  it  appears  to  be.  Dr.  Jones 
spoke  on  last  Easter  a  most  inspiring  word,  and  he 
learned  it  at  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  trying  to  tell  us 
that  the  story  of  life  was  true,  and  that  life  was  not 
conquered  by  death.  He  said,  “I  walked  in  the  hills 
with  Dr.  Kesler,  and  along  the  path  we  came  to  a 
log  that  had  been  there  for  years.  He  stooped  down 
and  I  said,  “What  are  you  doing  with  that  dead 
log?”  He  brought  the  slime  from  the  decaying 
wood  and  put  it  under  the  microscope  to  discover 


that  instead  of  being  dead  it  was  teeming  with  life. 
The  process  of  dissolution,  instead  of  being  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  death,  was  the  march  of  life.  Transforma¬ 
tion  is  not  death.  In  the  death  of  the  leaves  and 
of  the  logs  that  lie  along  these  paths,  life  still 
marches  on. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  death  is  not  so  formidable. 
And  so  faith  may  be  able  to  go  out  tonight  and  look 
up  at  the  stars  and,  remembering  how  vast  they  are 
and  how  much  about  them  there  is  that  we  do  not 
know,  say  that  there  in  the  center  of  all  that  holds 
the  universe  together  there  is  life.  I  am  not  doing 
violence  to  the  facts  when  I  believe  that  this  universe 
in  which  we  live  has  at  its  heart  not  the  metallic 
knock  of  a  machine,  but  the  silent  flow  of  uncon¬ 
querable  life,  and  that  this  life  that  I  have  is  but  a 
part  of  that  vast  tide  that  makes  and  sustains  the 
universe.  This  house  in  which  we  live,  and  on  whose 
soft  warm  carpets!  of  green  we  walk,  and  the  walls 
of  which  are  so  blue  and  intangible  that  we  cannot 
touch  them,  rises  about  us  a  house  of  life.  The  God 
of  life  ha9  not  pushed  in  between  us  and  himself  an 
impenetrable  wall  to  shut  Him  out,  but  He  Himself 
is  the  power  that  sustains  the  universe. 

There  is  a  further  question  which  we  have  the 
right  to  ask  about  the  universe,  that  bears  directly 
on  our  faith.  It  is  whether  or  not  the  universe  is 
friendly — whether  this  is  a  friendly  house  in  which 
we  live.  Now  men  have  not  always  thought  it  was. 
The  first  approaches  of  a  child  to  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  is  likely  to  be  such  as  brings  with  it  a  sense 
of  unfriendliness.  The  very  first  thing  the  baby 
touches  will  probably  burn  him.  He  may  readily 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
fire,  and  many  grown-ups  have  never  gotten  any 
further  than  that.  The  savages  didn’t.  Their 
world  was  essentially  an  unfriendly  world.  All 
about  were  unfriendly  spirits,  and  the  problem  of 
life  was  to  find  some  magical  power  by  which  they 
might  overcome  the  unfriendliness  about  them. 
Some  moderns  are  not  much  superior  to  savages  in 
this  regard.  Many  Christians  claim  to  believe  in  a 
friendly  world  back  of  this  universe,  but  Christian 
faith  challenges  us  to  believe  in  a  friendly  God  who 
lives  in  this  friendly  universe,  and  is  here  now  and  is 
able  to  come  as  close  to  us  as  He  will  ever  be  in 
any  other  world.  That  is  faith.  It  was  certainly 
the  faith  of  Jesus  that  the  God  Father  was  not  liv- 
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ing  yonder,  withdrawn  behind  impenetrable  walls — 
in  a  friendly  garden  that  He  created  and  surrounded 
with  walls  and  trees  of  friendliness,  but  that  the 
God  that  lived  in  any  other  friendly  part  of  the 
world  is  always  here  in  our  part  of  the  universe, 
just  as  friendly  as  He  will  ever  be  in  any  garden 
in  any  world  of  imagination.  That  is  the  faith  of 
Jesus.  “Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air, 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap.  Yet  your  Heav¬ 
enly  .  .  .  .”  Overhead  and  underneath  He  felt 
the  friendliness  of  a  presence  that  is  not  seen,  but 
that  moves  through  all  that  was  and  ever  speaks,  or 
seeks  to  speak  to  us  of  a  universe  that  will  not  crush 
us,  and  of  a  friendly  God  who  never  intended  to 
scare  us  with  mystery  and  never  built  in  front  of 
us  walls  that  would  frown  down  upon  us  and  baffle 
us — a  God  who  seeks  to  lead  us  out  into  the  garden 
of  His  world  in  order  that  He  may  speak  a  word 
of  friendship  and  gladness  in  our  hearts. 

But  there  is  death.  There  is  and  has  always  been 
death.  One  cannot  get  away  from  it.  I  go  some¬ 
times  into  the  museum  at  Ohio  State  University 
with  my  boys.  There,  close  to  the  door,  is  the  res¬ 
toration  of  one  of  those  prehistoric  creatures  that 
scientists  say  lived  so  long  ago.  He  is  mostly  stom¬ 
ach,  squashed  out  over  the  floor,  and  the  boys  say, 
“Where  do  you,  catch  that  sort  of  thing?’’  They 


want  to  go  out  and  capture  them  one  at  once.  I 
reply,  “You  don’t  catch  them  many  more,  son.” 
“Well,  why?”  “He  is  dead,  he  is  gone  with  all  of 
his  kind — he  couldn’t  make  it.”  “Well,  why?” 
And  that  is  a  very  good  question.  If  you  associate 
with  him  a  while  you  may  discover  why  he  perished 
from  the  earth,  and  something  about  the  friendliness 
and  unfriendliness  of  this  universe.  One  of  the 
difficulties  with  him  is  the  size  of  his  head.  He 
went  all  to  stomach  and  neck.  Most  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  were  the  problems  of  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  his  brain  failed  to  grow.  Now  this  uni¬ 
verse  never  turned  its  most  friendly  side  to  any¬ 
thing  except  a  mind.  It  is  friendly  to  intelligence. 
That  is  the  explanation  of  the  life  of  the  savage. 
See  him  as  he  approaches  Niagara.  To  him  it  could 
be  nothing  but  the  voice  of  an  unfriendly  god 
threatening  to  destroy.  Then  a  scientist  came  along 
with  his  trained  mind  and,  unafraid,  he  touched 
Niagara  and  discovered  the  friendlinest  sort  of 
friend.  In  response  came  light  and  power  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  an  obedient  serv¬ 
ant  to  carry  their  burdens  and  do  their  work  and 
bless  their  lives.  That  is  the  story  of  the  universe. 
It  is  friendly  when  we  approach  it  with  our  minds, 
and  the  more  we  understand,  the  more  we  believe  in 
its  friendliness.  The  less  we  understand  and  the 
more  men  rave  against  science,  and  shut  their  eyes 
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and  fail  to  understand,  the  more  the  universe  baffles 
them  and  tries  their  faith.  But  as  we  come  to  it 
with  understanding  minds,  we  begin  to  appreciate 
and  are  able  to  relate  ourselves  to  its  friendliness. 
May  I  say  to  the  young  people  that  education  is  the 
process  by  which  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
universe  in  which  we  live.  Dr.  Kesler,  on  a  decay¬ 
ing  log  in  the  rain,  is  more  at  home  than  an  ignorant 
king  on  his  throne,  because  Dr.  Kesler  has  carried 
to  this  universe  a  .mind  that  can  see  it  and  compan¬ 
ion  with  it,  and  in  turn  he  has  found  a  friend. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  look  at  my  friend  in 
the  museum  again  with  his  commissary  department 
— all  alone.  Why  did  he  die?  He  is  about  the 
most  lonesome  creature  one  can  imagine.  That  is 
what’s  the  matter  with  him — -he  crawled  away  from 
the  others.  He  didn’t  feel  lonesome  for  them  and 
he  undertook  to  live  his  life  alone.  The  animals 
that  have  persisted  and  flourished,  as  a  rule  have 
been  the  animals  that  were  gregarious.  The  birds 
that  seem  to  have  the  best  hold  on  life  are  the  birds 
that  flock  together.  I  saw  an  old  mother  bird  yes¬ 
terday  as  she  called  her  little  ones  out  of  the  bushes 
over  in  the  edge  of  the  deep  forest,  and  I  wondered 
how  many  red  birds  there  would  be  in  the  world  if 
those  little  ones  were  not  kept  together  and  didn’t 
have  the  impulse  to  keep  together.  The  instinct  of 
gregariousness  that  has  brought  birds  and  animals 
together  and  enabled  them  to  live  has  also  enabled 
man  to  live.  A  long  time  ago,  when  the  cave  was 
his  abode,  he  took  his  family  with  him  into  the  cave. 
When  he  moved  across  the  plains  to  find  new  fields 
of  food,  he  took  the  tribes  with  him.  Man  alone 
was  lonesome.  It  seems  to  be  one  quality  of  the 
universe  that  if  a  man  approaches  it  alone  it  is  baf¬ 
fling  and  difficult  and  cruel,  but  that  when  men 
approach  it  together  it  turns  its  friendly  side.  I  am 
wondering  if  a  large  part  of  what  Jesus  was  trying 
to  say  to  us  is  not  that  this  universe  as  a  place  for 
one  man  to  live  by  himself  is  a  failure.  What  could 
one  man  have  done  with  this  continent  of  ours? 
To  a  family  such  as  we  have  become  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  it  has  responded  and  has  given  us  powers  of  life 
because  we  had  in  us  the  ability  to  approach  it  in  a 
group.  That  is  the  story  of  everywhere.  The 
universe,  therefore,  seems  friendly  when  we  approach 
it  with  our  minds.  It  is  most  friendly  to  those  who 
approached  it  in  the  family  spirit.  I  can’t  do  much 
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with  it  by  myself.  I  could  not  dig  many  mines,  they 
would  not  yield  me  much  gold,  and  I  could  not  buy 
much  with  it  if  I  lived  here  alone.  When  we  come 
as  a  family  and  go  out  together  on  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  it  yields  precious  gold.  The  cataracts  that 
would  destroy  me  alone  with  my  weak  hands,  to  the 
family  living  in  a  hundred  great  cities  yields  light 
and  power  and  heat. 

But  there  is  one  final  vital  question — whether  or 
not  the  universe  is  friendly  to  our  highest  aspira¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  Tenny¬ 
son  could  only  say,  “Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw.” 
Our  highest  and  lowest  aspirations  struggle  against 
each  other.  One  of  them  must  perish.  In  each  of 
us  there  is  the  low,  and  then  some  day  the  highest 
and  best  breaks  through.  How  much  we  would  like 
to  follow  it.  We  attempt  to  do  so  and  stumble 
over  matter,  or  come  defeated  into  the  presence  of 
death,  or  some  weakness  lays  hold  upon  us,  and  we 
decide  that  the  universe  is  not  friendly  toward  our 
highest  aspirations.  The  religious  question  is  not 
whether  a  man  shall  survive,  but  whether  the  highest 
things  that  he  has  dreamed  shall  survive.  It  is  not 
whether  millions  of  years  from  now  there  shall  be 
some  form  of  human  life  in  the  world,  but  whether 
these  highest  aspirations  shall  continue  or  whether 
they  are  exotics  trying  to  grow  in  an  unfriendly  at¬ 
mosphere  and  will  die  out.  That  is  the  question — 
whether  that  new  day  toward  which  humanity  ever 
turns  shall  ever  dawn  or  not — whether  that  new 
growth  of  human  institutions,  and  human  realiza¬ 
tion,  can  be  realized  in  this  sort  of  a  place.  That  is 
our  question.  If  they  can’t,  let  us  die  out  and  quit. 
I  could  not  help  but  think,  all  during  the  war,  that 
if  this  is  the  best  humanity  can  do,  the  human  race 
might  as  well  perish.  Just  to  perpetuate  the  human 
race  is  not  anything.  The  problem  is  to  perpetuate 
the  best  things  that  we  have  had  and  aspired  to. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  human  beings,  but 
rather  that  we  are  human  beings  with  dreams  that 
look  out  toward  the  unrealized.  That  is  the  thing 
that  matters.  Is  the  universe  on  the  side  of  these 
high  things?  Most  everyone  who  has  tried  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question  has  been  baffled  by  it.  Jesus  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  the  high 
things  that  He  saw  in  His  heart.  You  answer  that 
He  walked  toward  a  cross.  Oh,  yes,  He  did,  and  as 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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education  Toward  Democracy 


■  HE  two  words  used  at  the  heading  of  this 
article,  though  supposed  to  have  a  definite 
meaning,  are  rather  widely  used  and  inter¬ 
preted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  definitions 
at  this  time.  I  shall  use  them  in  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  meaning. 

The  charge  that  education  tends  to  instill  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  youth  that  work  of  certain 
kinds  is  degrading  and  beneath  them  sometimes  is 
partly  justified.  No  real  education  can  have  this 
effect,  and  any  that  does  is  the  wrong  kind.  The 
right  kind  of  education  will  develop  the  spirit  that 
Tennyson  describes  in  the  following  lines: 

“  .  .  .  ,  and  Gareth  bow’d  himself 
With  all  obedience  to  the  King,  and  wrought 
All  kinds  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 
That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.” 

In  the  ideal  condition  of  society  the  laborer  do¬ 
ing  a  menial  task  will  be  educated  and  can  appre¬ 
ciate  poetry,  art  and  music,  as  well  as  those  who 
belong  to  the  so-called  learned  profession.  No  cul¬ 
tured  man  was  ever  a  snob.  Snobbery  is  the  mark 
of  a  small  soul,  and  of  all  people  the  snob  is  the  most 
contemptible. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  private  schools 
because  of  the  fear  that  they  do  not  stand  for  the 
democratic  ideal.  Certainly  the  fear  is  not  only  un¬ 
grounded,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  the 
private  schools,  as  a  rule,  cultivate  a  truer  spirit  of 
democracy  than  is  sometimes  found  in  the  public 
schools.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  former  exert 
a  positive  influence  in  this  direction,  while  the  latter, 
assuming  that  the  environment  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  in  this  respect,  leave  the  students  to  their 
own  devices  in  their  social  relations,  and  this  results 
in  false  standards  in  many  instances. 

I  have  just  visited  twenty  private  schools  located 
in  three  Southern  and  five  Northern  states  and,  with 
one  possible  exception,  found  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  of  snobbery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 


atmosphere  of  democracy  even  in  the  most  elegant 
surroundings.  The  rich  and  poor  associated  to¬ 
gether  on  equal  terms  (for  every  one  had  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  impecunious  boys). 

A  young  man  who  had  worked  his  way  through 
one  of  these  most  pretentious  and  high  priced  schools 
and  later  through  Harvard,  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  new  students  entering  school,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  paragraph: 

“H —  is  thoroughly  democratic;  that  is,  every¬ 
body  is  judged  not  by  who  he  is  but  by  what  he  is; 
not  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  does.  The  snob 
is  absolutely  not  tolerated.  In  all  the  time  I  have 
known  H — ,  I  never  knew  a  snob  to  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  his  place  there.  Some  there  may  be  who  never 
lose  their  real  snobbery,  but  for  the  time  they  stay 
at  H — -  they  have  to  put  it  on  the  shelf.  A  man  is 
judged  absolutely  on  his  merits  as  a  man.  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  snobs  are  not  always  money  snobs 
or  social  snobs.  There  are  literary  snobs  and  athletic 
snobs.  All  alike  are  out  of  their  element  at  H— ; 
and  it  is  this  democratic  spirit,  among  other  things, 
that  has  made  the  school  such  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  wherever  H —  men  are  found.” 

This  would  indicate  that  the  truest  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  developed  in  this  wonderful  private 
school. 

Real  education  must  teach  Christian  principles 
and  ethics,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the  highest 
expression  of  democracy. 

The  story  is  told  that  General  Wade  Hampton 
was  riding  in  company  with  his  son  one  morning 
when  they  met  an  old  colored  man  who  politely 
lifted  his  hat  to  the  white  men.  The  General  re¬ 
turned  the  negro’s  salute,  but  the  son  ignored  it. 
Whereupon,  General  Hampton  rebuked  his  son  for 
allowing  the  servant  to  outdo  him  in  courtesy.  The 
old  Southern  aristocracy  that  produced  such  gentle¬ 
men  as  Hampton  and  Lee  must  have  had  the  real 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  all  schools  should  try  to 
reproduce  it.  This  will  be  one  of  the  aims  of  Lee 
School. 
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Proof  of  Power1 

Rev.  Wesley  Smith 


EH*  NY  one  of  you  who  has  had  a  little  experi- 
V\Sj  ence  in  introducing  a  new  book  or  a  labor- 
gUI  saving  device,  even  among  his  own  friends, 
has  learned  that  if  he  is  to  do  it  successfully  he  must 
first  overcome  prejudice.  Your  educated  housewife 
does  not  easily  break  up  her  broom  and  dive  for  the 
dustless  sweeper.  It  sometimes  takes  a  good  line  of 
talk  to  get  her  to  let  you  leave  it  on  trial,  and  then 
some  more  skillful  manipulation  of  subtle  forces 
before  the  transference  of  the  title  and  the  payment 
of  the  cold  cash. 

It  takes  power  to  overcome  prejudice,  to  carry  out 
constructive  programs  and  to  transform  institutions. 
The  missionary  enterprise  has  been  able  to  do  these 
things  in  China.  Its  power  is  measured  by  its 
achievements.  To  be  sure,  other  factors  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  making  of  China  what  she  is  today, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  elements 
that  have  produced  some  of  the  things  that  we  see 
there.  It  is  easy  to  make  claims  that  are  too  great, 
but  at  the  very  conservative  estimate  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  things  that  have  come  to  pass  in  our  day  in 
China  make  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  unusual 
power  that  is  centered  in  the  Christian  missionary 
movement. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  care  one  whit  about 
the  work  of  the  missionary,  but  who  would  worry 
considerably  about  the  loss  of  China’s  trade.  This, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  good,  is  largely  a  result,  a  by¬ 
product,  of  the  missionary  work.  In  1923,  the  im¬ 
port  trade  to  China  amounted  to  approximately 
$615,600,000  plus  (U.  S.  gold)  (China  Year  Book, 
1925).  Now,  it  is  a  mistake  if  you  imagine  that 
all  the  United  States  merchants  had  to  do  was  to 
load  it  on  ships  and  finally  dump  it  into  the  arms  and 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Chinese  and  come  back 
home  with  his  gold.  More  than  $17,700,000  of 
these  goods  were  electrical  and  power-driven  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  are  226  electric  light  and  power 

A  lecture  delivered  by  Wesley  Smith  to  the  students  of 
the  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion  and  Southern  College. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  returned  missionary  from  China  and  is 
teaching  a  course  on  Missions,  open  to  all  students  in  the 
combined  schools. 


plants  listed  with  the  customs,  and  Delco  plants  are 
dotted  all  about.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  sales¬ 
man  to  know  that  the  first  dynamo,  the  first  electric 
light,  the  first  steam  engine,  the  first  locomotive,  ever 
made  and  used  for  classroom  demonstration  in 
China,  before  there  was  any  sort  of  commercial  de¬ 
mand  for  these  appliances,  were  made  by  a  mission¬ 
ary,  not  a  mechanic  by  trade,  but  one  who  made  it 
his  first  and  only  life  work  to  further  the  Gospel  in 
China.  It  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  his  ashes  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  foreign  ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  French  concession  at  Shanghai.  When 
you  see  the  modern  city,  her  lights,  her  trolleys,  her 
telephones,  her  trains  and  her  power  factories  and 
mills  you  can  count  these  as  by-products  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  market  for 
them  is  proof  of  power. 

One  does  not  want  to  dwell  too  long  on  these 
incidental  things,  but  in  justice  to  all  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  practically  all  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  our  larger  modern  life  are  first  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  missionary.  He  first  explains  the  air¬ 
ship,  shows  the  X-ray,  builds  the  first  wireless  and 
radios  in  the  cities  of  China.  He  opens  the  door  to 
trade  as  a  by-product  of  his  work.  Recent  history 
also  shows  that  even  at  this  late  day  he  does  more 
to  keep  the  door  open  than  any  other  one  single 
thing. 

Turning  away  from  this  petty  thing  which  has 
had  as  its  only  claim  to  our  space  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  an  age  that  is  more  plutocratic  than  apostolic, 
let  us  go  to  a  field  where  there  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  be  found  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  namely,  the  field  of  medical  science. 
Surely  there  is  no  need  for  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
missionary  introduced  Western  medical  science  into 
China,  nor  it  is  necessary  to  bring  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  needed.  No  one  can  question  these  two 
facts. 

It  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  since 
the  missionary  first  went  to  China,  and  in  the  results 
that  are  brought  forward  at  this  time  there  has  been 
the  culminative  and  accumulated  forces  of  the  life 
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and  labors  of  many  missionaries  and  many  Christian 
Chinese.  We  who  have  come  in  this  latter  day  have 
entered  into  the  labors  of  very  many  who,  through 
more  than  a  century,  worked  in  midnight  obscurity. 
We  do  not  make  large  claims  for  ourselves,  but  we 
give  them  credit  as  we  tabulate  as  proofs  of  mis¬ 
sionary  power  the  things  that  have  come  to  the  front 
in  only  fifteen  years. 

Just  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  teachers  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Shanghai  were  reading 
the  papers,  in  English  mostly,  and  talking  among 
themselves  about  the  awful  plague  that  was  raging 
in  North  China.  It  seemed  destined  to  depopulate 
the  land.  It  was  at  this  time  that  modern  medical 
science  won  what  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  victories,  for  as  the  winter  wore 
on  with  no  stay  of  the  plague,  the  Prince  Regent 
decided  that  Western  and  not  Chinese  medical  sci¬ 
ence  should  be  employed  in  fighting  the  disease  that 


has  proved  ioo  per  cent  fatal.  Dr.  Wu  Lien-teh,  a 
product  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  he  and  mission  hospitals 
have  kept  the  line  since  that  time.  It  has  not  come 
to  the  South,  and  there  has  not  been  another  out¬ 
break  anything  like  the  first  one.  It  cost  40,000 
lives.  During  disturbed  conditions  that  have  since 
come,  depriving  the  Chinese  of  funds,  the  line  has 
been  held  by  missionary  effort,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  the  disease  will  be  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  above-mentioned  decree.  It  gave  a  pres¬ 
tige  to  modern  medical  science  and  a  standing  to 
the  hospitals  that  has  made  possible  their  larger  use¬ 
fulness.  Chinese  doctors  trained  in  Western  medi¬ 
cine  have  increased  many  fold  in  fifteen  years.  Be¬ 
tween  1915  and  1920  they  increased  threefold. 

Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the  blessings  that 
have  come  to  China  through  the  increased  hospital 
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facilities  during  the  fifteen  years  just  past.  The 
wonderful  Rockefeller  Medical  School  in  Peking — 
the  B.  U.  M.  C. — and  the  hospitals  throughout  the 
land,  that  do  not  compare  so  unfavorably  with  the 
one  that  adorns  the  campus  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  so  far  as  service  and  opportunities  for  study  and 
research  go,  are  all  the  results  of  missionary  work, 
and  they  have  come  in  our  day. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  vital  work  than  this  that 
goes  on  in  the  land.  In  the  autumn  of  1911  there 
came  a  man  to  China  who  has  given  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  health  education  and  the  work  in 
simple  preventative  medicine.  It  has  spread  over 
the  country  and  has  become  a  real  part  of  the  life  of 
the  people.  During  the  summer  months,  literally 
thousands  of  students  go  out  into  the  cities  and  the 
villages  of  China  and  preach  crusades  against  the 
accumulation  of  filth,  and  the  danger  of  the  flies  as 
well  as  other  vermin  and  disease  laden  insects.  You 
cannot  estimate  the  difference  that  has  been  made 
in  these  few  years  in  the  looks  of  the  cities  and  the 
health  of  the  people.  Cholera,  dysentery  and  ma¬ 
laria  are  already  robbed  of  hundreds  of  victims  in 
our  section  of  China  each  year  because  of  this  one 
form  of  work.  One  must  use  superlative  terms 
when  he  speaks  of  achievements  like  this  that  have 
come  from  movements  that  were  only  launched  a 
dozen  years  ago! 

It  was  only  sixteen  years  ago,  or  a  little  less,  in  a 
lecture  room  at  Vanderbilt  University  one  day,  that 
we  heard  that  the  Chinese  student  in  the  school  in 
China  was  likely  to  neglect  his  health.  At  that 
time  there  was  in  China  an  alumnus  of  this  univer¬ 
sity  who  was  doing,  as  a  side  line,  his  part  to  try  to 
make  student  life  stronger  and  better.  But  it  has 
been  only  in  our  day,  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  at 
first,  and  due  to  those  who  have  since  come  to  the 
field,  that  there  is  not  only  first-class  athletics  of  a 
proper  sort  in  China,  but  there  are  physical  examina¬ 
tions  and  tabulations,  making  it  possible  for  every 
school  in  China  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  so  that  every  student  will  have  proper  physical 
training  and  will  know  how  to  care  for  his  health. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  this  means. 

These  things  make  for  more  wholesome  living. 
The  force  that  overcomes  age-long  custom,  deep- 
seated  prejudice,  and  can  carry  out  far-reaching  pro¬ 
grams  like  this,  is  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 
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Education  did  not  begin  in  China  in  the  mission- 
aiy  movement,  but  modern  popular  education  did 
begin  there.  After  saying  all  that  you  can  that  is 
good  about  the  old  educational  system  of  China,  only 
a  glance  at  the  system  and  the  curricula  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  the  missionary.  Take  the  system  of  schools. 
In  the  latest  list  of  colleges  and  universities,  28  are 
listed  as  government  and  private,  and  40  are  listed 
as  mission  schools.  The  government  and  private 
schools  are  of  recent  date,  the  oldest  dating  from 
1895,  only  three  before  1900,  and  only  eight  before 
191O;  while  in  the  case  of  the  mission  schools  the 
earliest  was  in  1876,  and  all  but  four  before  1910. 
At  this  rate  it  is  seen  that  mission  schools  are  still 
in  the  lead.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
government  schools  of  all  grades,  but  outside  the 
mission  schools  there  are  at  present,  in  addition  to 
the  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  supported  en¬ 
tirely  from  abroad,  only  three  of  approximate  col¬ 
lege  grade  in  China  that  are  on  a  firm  footing.  One 
of  them  is  the  Indemnity  School  (Tsing  Hwa)  at 
Peking,  built  with  money  turned  to  education  of 
China’s  youth  by  the  suggestion  of  a  missionary.  It 
was  founded  in  1911.  The  second  is  near  Tientsin, 
in  1919,  and  is  a  private  school  of  a  Christian  Chi¬ 
nese,  a  product  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
third  is  at  Nanking,  in  1915.  The  president  and 
the  leading  teachers  in  it  are  the  product  of  mission 
schools. 

The  first  conference  of  the  Central  Educational 
Council  was  called  in  1911,  and  the  second  meeting 
of  it  was  in  1912.  The  leaders  of  all  the  meetings 
at  this  time  had  the  ideal  and  the  machinery  for 
the  carrying  out  of  its  main  features  in  the  mission 
schools  about  them,  and  while  they  studied  school 
systems  of  every  land,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  constantly  hammered  on  the  fact  that 
everyone  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  draft  a 
system,  even  on  paper. 

Not  only  does  the  public  school  system  owe  its 
existence  to  the  missionary  enterprise — and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  how  it  is  growing:  it  has  grown 
in  the  city  where  we  live  sixfold  in  nine  years,  prac¬ 
tically  removing  idle  children  from  the  streets  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours — but  there  are  certain  forms  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  were  actually  started  less  than  fifteen 
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years  ago  and  that  are  already  being  felt.  The  mod¬ 
ern  medical  school  has  its  root  in  the  earlier  period, 
so  docs  not  properly  belong  here,  but  certainly  it  has 
had  a  powerful  impetus.  In  1907,  this  statement 
was  made,  “Thus  far,  aside  from  theological  schools 
and  medical  schools,  missions  have  done  nothing  to 
develop  professional  schools  or  schools  of  applied 
science  and  technology.”  There  were  none  in  China. 
Since  1912,  however,  mission  schools  have  set  the 
pace  in  all  this  work,  and  have,  at  the  present  time, 
the  best  that  is  being  done  in  all  these  lines.  The 
Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Nanking, 
with  their  far-reaching  achievements  in  field  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  the  schools  at  Canton  are  among 
those  of  this  class.  Close  to  these  are  the  various  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  where  missionaries  have  taken  the 
lead  in  trying  to  provide  so  that  people  can  know 
how  to  live  and  to  make  a  living. 

Law  schools  were  the  dreams  of  missionaries, 
and  their  growth  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
come  in  our  time.  They  have  set  a  high  standard, 
and  will  mean  much  for  these  classes  of  unfortunates 


who  have  been  the  most  constricted  of  China’s  mil¬ 
lions.  How  much  the  first  class  is  needed  may  be 
realized  when  you  remember  that  China  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  blind  of  any  civilized  land. 

In  recent  times  nothing  has  so  stirred  China’s  edu¬ 
cational  circles  as  the  literary  reform.  Due  to  lack 
of  communication  and  other  causes,  the  400,000,000 
and  more  of  the  Chinese  nation  have  developed,  in 
their  long  history,  a  number  of  dialects  falling  into 
three  general  groups,  with  wide  variations.  The 
written  language,  over-developed  in  imagery  and 
intricacy,  read  and  pronounced  differently,  carried 
the  same  general  idea  and  held  the  nation  together. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  “Its  relation  to  the 
spoken  language  is  very  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  Latin  and  the  various  spoken  vernaculars 
of  European  nations  a  few  centuries  ago.”  This  was 
inconvenient,  to  say  the  least.  (“China  Today 
Through  Chinese  Eyes,”  page  26.)  Soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Columbia  University,  in  1916,  Dr. 
Hu  Shih  published  a  statement  which  is  regarded 
as  a  declaration  of  independence  from  this  old  lit¬ 
erary  form.  In  the  time  since  it  has  swept  the  land. 
It  has  said  that  the  only  writing  for  general  use  is 
the  conversational  style. 

In  writing  of  the  easy  success  of  the  movement, 
Dr.  Hu  attributes  it  to  “a  culmination  of  twenty 
centuries’  historical  evolution.”  (Ibid,  p.  57.)  It 
is  just  to  point  out  the  little,  but  by  no  means  in¬ 
significant  part  that  the  missionary  movement  has 
had  in  this  evolution.  It  has  not  been  fourteen 
years  since  missionaries  were  almost  laughed  to  scorn 
by  educated  Chinese  Christians  because  they  were 
learning  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular.  And  less  time  than  that  has  intervened 
since  scholars  have  told  us  that  if  we  did  not  scrap 
the  vernacular  literature  that  the  missionaries  have 
been  putting  out  for  years  in  China,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  reaching  the  educated.  But  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  missionaries  insisted  that  the  spoken  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  printed  word  of  God  should  come  in 
the  living  speech  of  everyday  life,  written  character 
and  literary  form  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Before  Dr.  Hu  was  born  the  missionaries  saw  very 
clearly  that  this  revolution  had  to  come,  and  from 
their  presses  came  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  liter¬ 
ature  that  could  be  understood  by  the  common  man 
when  he  read  what  was  written.  Today  the  scholar 
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reads  in  his  paper  more  nearly  what  the  missionary 
used  than  what  he  himself  was  taught. 

During  the  past  half  dozen  years  the  Mandarin 
Union  Version  of  the  Bible,  the  culmination  of 
years  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  body, 
has  come  from  the  press.  Begun  before  the  day  of 
this  revolution,  it  anticipated  it  and  comes  as  the 
greatest  single  work  yet  put  into  the  official  language 
of  the  people.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
hastily  bound  volumes  of  the  Pentateuch  were  sent 
to  us,  and  we  were  asked  to  read  through  and  send 
in  lists  of  errors  that  might  have  escaped  the  proof¬ 
readers,  as  well  as  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  trans¬ 
lation.  This  was  done  so  as  to  be  sure  to  actually 
get  the  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  common  reader. 

Gladly  accept  all  that  is  said  about  the  evolution 
of  this  reform,  and  by  all  means  recognize  its  great¬ 
ness.  It  has  put  out  hundreds  of  daily  papers,  week¬ 
lies  and  monthly  magazines.  The  making  of  books 
goes  on  without  end,  and  all  in  this  vernacular. 
But  it  is  only  safe  to  say  that,  at  least  since  the  days 
of  the  Republic,  fourteen  years  ago,  fifty-two  Sun¬ 
days  a  year — and  fifty-three  when  they  came — and 
many  times  a  week  in  thousands  of  chapels  and 
churches,  the  missionaries  and  those  led  to  Christ 
by  them  and  as  a  result  of  their  work  have  plead 
with  and  exhorted  the  people  to  hear  and  learn  to 
read  the  spoken  speech  of  the  people.  They  have 
sold  more  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
than  have  ben  distributed  of  any  other  one  book.  In 
this  the  greatest  literary  achievement  of  modern 
times,  the  missionary  movement  has  shown  its  power. 
He  still  stands  at  the  head  in  this  regard  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  most  competent  say  that  the  Union  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  will  do  more  in  this  regard  for 
China  than  was  done  by  any  version  in  any  of  the 
world’s  vernaculars.  This  movement  might  have 
come  without  the  missionaries,  but  true  history  will 
put  them  down  as  having  played  the  largest  single 
part  in  making  it  possible  at  this  time. 

This  has  dealt  with  the  literary  style,  but  there 
yet  remains  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  written 
character.  The  move  for  popular  education  centers 
about  it.  At  the  outset,  let  it  be  understood  that  it 
has  only  come  during  our  day  that  folk  have  begun 
to  discuss — outside  the  missionary  circles — popular 
education,  i.  e.,  the  advisability  and  the  possibility  of 
every  person  being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The 
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missionary  has  held  from  the  beginning  that  sooner 
or  later  the  ideograph  must  give  place  to  some  form 
of  an  alphabet.  It  was  not  because  he  could  not 
use  the  other, — sinalogues  are  few  among  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  few  among  the  Chinese,  too, — but  the 
difficulties  of  getting  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
written  language  have  been  vastly  exaggerated.  But 
it  was  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  land 
like  China  for  even  the  youth  to  give  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  written  lan¬ 
guage.  The  missionary  has  tried  every  way  to  make 
it  possible  to  give  children  and  old  people  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  written  language.  The  decree,  in  1912, 
for  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  is;  a  result  of  their 
work  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  When  the 
phonetic  script  came  out  the  missionaries  were  the 
first  to  learn  it.  It  has  its  place  on  every  leaflet 
of  the  China  Sunday  School  Union.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  first  book  of  anything  approaching  its 
size  that  was  printed  in  this  script.  The  600  char¬ 
acters  are  the  result  of  the  missionary  effort.  The 
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same  is  true  of  the  1000  character  series  that  is  now 
so  popular.  The  fact  is  that  if  Christian  Missionary 
influence  were  taken  out  of  the  movement  for  popu¬ 
lar  education,  it  would  crumble  in  an  impotent  mass. 
Whatever  form  of  simple  writing  comes,  in  the  end, 
will  owe  its  debt  to  the  missionary.  In  our  day  his 
position  on  this  subject  has  been  vindicated.  His 
power  for  this  great  good  is  felt. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  all  the  problems  have  not  been 
solved  and  that  tranquility  has  not  always,  or  even 
generally,  reigned.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
more  one  ponders  over  the  fact,  the  more  he  wonders 
how  it  has  been  possible  to  do  what  we  have  seen 
done.  As  to  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  very  least  that  can  be. said  is  that  there 
has  been  an  enormous  step  made  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  and 
toward  the  recognition  of  individual  worth  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

As  to  the  part  the  missionary  movement  has  had 
in  this,  let  a  quotation  and  a  statement  of  fact  suffice. 
In  public  addresses,  Hsung  Hyi-ling,  at  one  time 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Premier  under  Yuan  Shi 
kai,  stated,  “The  missionaries  should  not  have  been 
at  all  surprised  to  see  the  Republic.  It  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  their  teaching  and  it  is  because  of  their 
teaching  that  it  has  come.”  (Quoted  from  verbal 
reports  of  his  speeches.)  Now,  the  fact  is  that  65 
per  cent  of  those  directly  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic  openly  declared  that  they 
were  Christians. 

The  Christian  Occupation  of  China. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  and  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  the  part  the  missionary 
enterprise  has  played  in  it,  a  statement  and  a  story 
will  make  the  connection  clear.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  agitation  that  started  in  1919 
among  the  students,  who  are  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  land,  it  has  been  known  that  the  real  con¬ 
structive  work  has  been  done  by  those  who  are  the 
product  of  the  mission  schools.  A  speaker  (Andrew 
Allison,  Kiangyin)  this  last  summer  was  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  missionaries,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  would  have  to  own  that  had  they 
not  taught  the  principles  of  individual  right  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  there  could  never  have  come  such  a 


movement  as  we  now  see.  He  also  stated  another 
truth  when  he  said  that  if  the  present  agitation  fails 
to  reach  the  highest,  in  as  much  as  it  fails  it  will  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  teachers  have  not 
been  able  to  prepare  the  students  for  the  places  they 
have  entered.  The  primal  power  back  of  this  move¬ 
ment  is  the  missionary  teaching  and  education.  It  is 
a  grave  responsibility,  but  one  that  we  cannot  shirk 
or  escape. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  agitation  of 
the  last  spring  and  summer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  students — never  mind  how  or  why,  but  the 
fact  is  all  we  are  after — were  brought  to  the  point 
where  they  definitely  championed  the  cause  of  the 
ordinary  laborer.  And  here  comes  the  story.  It 
was  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  that  a  faculty 
of  a  good  mission  school  considered  a  very  difficult 
question  and  reached  a  decision  that  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  entire  Chinese  group  that 
partly  constituted  its  membership.  The  question 
was  this,  “Will  it  be  possible  to  work  out  a  system 
whereby  we  can  ask  students  who  would  like  to  come 
to  school,  but  who  have  not  the  money  to  pay  their 
tuition,  to  work  for  the  institution,  and  will  you 
favor  such  a  system  if  it  can  be  worked  out?”  It 
was  a  subject  of  much  difficulty,  and  was  finally 
passed  because  of  the  interest  of  the  president  in  the 
students  and  of  the  confidence  the  teaching  force  had 
in  him  more  than  because  there  was  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  plan  work. 
Mind  you,  this  was  only  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  a  man  could  not  sweep 
floors  and  dust  desks  and  be  a  student.  It  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  student  put  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  place  would  have  the  character  to  dignify  his 
task,  and  as  to  whether  the  student  body  would  be 
big  enough  in  vision  to  allow  him  to  sit  in  the  classes 
with  the  rest  of  them.  The  experiment  was  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Locally,  those  who 
most  favored  it  were  given  good  grounds  for  a  bit  of 
anxiety,  and  the  president  was  met  on  the  stairs  one 
■afternoon  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
given  to  letting  his  problems  come  to  the  surface,  he 
could  not  keep  himself  from  saying,  “It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.”  This  was  after  it  had  started. 

Against  this  background,  that  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  one  for  the  laborer  of  that  time,  see  the  students 
in  organized  form  lift  the  cry  of  a  laborer  and 
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openly  champion  his  cause.  A  dozen  years  ago  a 
man  could  have  said  it  would  never  be  done  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  living  man  and  not  been  put  out  for 
lack  of  faith.  Power?  “Miraculous  power!” 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  over  many  other  proofs  of 
this  same  thing  in  other  spheres  of  activity  and  come 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  China.  In  1910,  the 
communicants  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China 
numbered  172,942,  and  in  1920  they  numbered  366,- 
524,  a  gain  of  not  quite  112  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
During  the  half  decade  intervening  the  gain  has  been 


fully  as  marked.  There  has  been  no  letting  down 
standards  of  membership  in  this  time. 

In  the  realm  of  organized  Christian  activity  there 
has  been  marked  progress.  The  National  Christian 
Council  has  been  organized.  Its  plans  and  purposes 
are  far-reaching.  They  are  perhaps  too  idealistic  to 
stand  being  put  into  practice,  but  the  gain  to  the 
Chinese  church  is  very  marked.  In  these  meetings 
the  foreign  missionaries  recognize  that  China  is  as¬ 
suming  her  own  responsibility,  and  everyone  rejoices 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


AN  ANIMAL  OR  A  BOY 


HE  raising  of  live  stock  is 
such  a  tremendous  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States 
that  every  state  has  established  a 
great  state  institution,  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  teaches  how  to  raise 
good  animals — “Animal  Husban¬ 
dry.”  The  state  is  not  willing  to 
trust  the  general  training  which  a 
boy  gets  in  public  school  or  state 
university  to  fit  him  to  do  this  spe¬ 
cialized  task.  Our  hogs  and 
horses  are  too  important  an  asset 
to  let  just  anybody  handle  them. 
The  hundreds  of  graduates  turned 
out  each  year  from  these  schools 
have  transformed  our  live  stock 
industry.  Good ! 

We  believe  in  animal  husban¬ 
dry,  but  we  believe  in  “boy  hus¬ 
bandry”  more.  And  we,  like  the 
state,  know  that  a  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  school  and  college 
will  not  fit  a  student  to  deal  most 

Our  Slogan:  A  million  dollars  for 
training  Y.  M.C.  A.  Secretaries. 


wisely  with  the  physical,  social, 
moral  and  religious  life  of  a  boy. 

In  which  shall  we  be  more  in¬ 
terested,  the  training  of  experts  in 
Animal  Husbandry,  or  the  train¬ 
ing  of  experts  in  “Boy  Husban¬ 
dry”?  The  people  of  America 
are  puting  millions  into  the  former. 
How  much  are  we  putting  into  the 
latter? 

a  graduate  professional  school  for 
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Lend  a  Hand  m  Developing  a 

One  department  in  the  Southern  College  library 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud  is  our  department  of 
Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  the  South.  In 
particular,  we  are  trying  to  get  a  complete  library 
of  the  background  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  College  that  we  may  ultimately 
have  the  most  complete  library  in  America  in  this 
particular  field.  Already  we  have  some  exceedingly 
rare  old  volumes.  We  desire  to  secure  autograph 
letters  written  before  the  Civil  War,  bearing  on  any 
phase  of  Southern  life ;  also  old  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines  and  papers  which  may  set  forth  the  social, 
economic  and  religious  and  educational  conditions 
of  the  South.  These  can  only  be  secured  by  our 
many  friends  searching  through  their  own  libraries, 
and  also  notifying  us  of  old  private  libraries  and 
other  sources  from  which  they  think  we  might  se¬ 
cure  such  material. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  library,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  necessarily  small,  for  it  is  still  very  young,  but  it 
is  growing  rapidly  even  though  its  funds  are  quite 
limited.  But  if  you  should  drop  in  for  a  visit  any 
time  of  the  day,  I  am  sure  you  would  say,  even  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  “This  library  is  being  actually 
used  more  than  most  libraries  of  many  times  its 
size.’  ’  It  is  a  real  working  library,  and  is  doing  a 
great  service  to  Southern  College  students,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  affiliated  schools.  But  we  can  use  hun¬ 
dreds  of  modern  books  that  would  not  be  classed 
with  the  rare  volumes  above  mentioned. 

Southern  College  has  a  host  of  good  friends  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  South,  both  in  Associations  and 
private  homes.  Some  of  these  friends  have  already 
given  books  and  back  numbers  of  magazines. 

This  notice  is  just  a  friendly  request  to  all  who 
have  books  which  they  have1  found  worth  while,  but 
which  they  no  longer  need,  to  consider  Southern 
College  library  as  an  excellent  repository  for  such 
books.  If  you  have  already  drawn  your  share  of  in¬ 
spiration  “dividends”  from  these  books,  why  not 
place  them  where  the  students  can  continue  to  draw 
the  dividends?  For  there  is  just  as  much  good  left 
in  a  book  after  you  have  read  it  as  before,  and  why 
let  it  lie  useless  on  a  back  shelf? 

We  do  not  want  books  just  because  they  are  books, 
or  just  to  fill  up  space;  but  it  is  surprising  what  a 


Unique  Library  m  the  South 

range  of  interests  we  cover,  and  so  we  can  use  books, 
old  and  new,  in  almost  any  field — historical,  tech¬ 
nical,  inspirational,  biographical,  etc.  But  to  avoid 
duplications  we  ask  that  first  you  send  us  a  list  (stat¬ 
ing  title  and  author)  of  the  books  you  can  spare. 
We  will  return  the  list,  checking  the  ones  we  need, 
and  will  give  shipping  instructions.  Of  course,  we 
will  pay  all  shipping  charges. 

Magazines 

Buying  complete  back  files  of  magazines  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  business.  Many  people  have  closets  and  back 
shelves  filled  with  old  magazines  that  are  valuable, 
but  which  finally  become  such  a  burden  that  they  are 
destroyed.  We  can  put  them  to  a  much  better  use 
than  that.  Why  not  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  could 
give,  and.  we  will  check  it  and  return  it  with  mail¬ 
ing  directions. 

Being  so  new  as  a  library,  we  do^not  have  back 
files  of  any  of  the  standard  magazines,  such  as  Cen¬ 
tury,  Scribners,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Review  of  Re- 
vieius.  World's  Work,  Nation,  Survey,  New  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  many  others.  We  would  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  back  numbers  of  these  right  up  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue,  for  we  are  just  now  subscribing  to  some 
of  them. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  file  of  the  different  Asso¬ 
ciation  magazines,  but  there  are  still  numerous  gaps. 
We  need  the  following  numbers,  and  are  having  a 
hard  time  to  locate  them.  Any  help  in  this  line 
would  be  especially  appreciated,  for  many  of  these 
can  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  publishers. 

Association  Men — 1919,  September;  1920,  June, 
September,  October,  November;  1921,  February, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  November, 
December;  1922,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June;  1923,  May,  June,  August,  September, 
October,  November,  December;  1924,  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  November;  1925,  January,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Student  World — 1924,  April,  June,  October; 
1925,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June. 

Inter  collegian — 1921,  November;  1922,  Decem¬ 
ber;  1923,  May,  June;  1924,  October;  1925,  Oc¬ 
tober. 
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North  American  Student — 1918,  October,  No¬ 
vember,  December;  1919,  all  missing;  1920,  all 
missing;  1921,  all  missing;  1922,  all  missing;  1923, 
all  missing;  1924,  all  missing;  1925,  all  missing. 

American  Physical  Education  Review — 1902, 
March,  June,  September;  1903,  all  missing;  1910, 
October;  1915,  June;  1916,  March,  October;  1917, 
January,  October,  November;  1919,  December; 

1921,  all  missing;  1922,  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  November,  December;  1923,  Septem¬ 
ber;  1924,  December. 

Physical  Training — 1903,  October,  November, 
December;  1904,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June;  1905,  all  missing;  1907,  November; 
1908,  March,  April,  May,  June;  1909,  January, 
April,  October;  1916,  January,  February,  May, 
June,  September,  October;  1917,  October;  1918, 
April,  May,  June,  September;  1919,  March,  May, 
June,  September,  October,  November,  December; 

1922,  May;  1923,  September. 


Also,  we  are  very  anxious  to  complete  our  file  on 
the  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  and  cannot  get  from 
the  publishers  the  following  two  numbers:  Novem¬ 
ber,  1922,  and  September,  1924.  These  would  be 
especially  appreciated. 

By  helping  the  library  you  are  helping  the  boys 
who  are  training  to  serve  you  and  your  community. 
Accept  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  assistance. — The 
Librarian,  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


PROOF  OF  POWER 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 
in  the  gain  that  is  made  in  the  way  of  Christian  Fel¬ 
lowship  and  Co-operation.  This  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  has  come  in  the  last  half  dozen  years. 

During  this  period  the  Chinese  Home  Missionary 
Society,  an  interdenominational  organization,  came 
into  being  and,  after  a  survey,  decided  to  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  two  places  in  China,  Yunnan  and  one 
section  of  the  Three  Provinces  in  North  China.  It 
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may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  late  Bishop  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Lambuth  was  present  at  the  farewell  meeting, 
when  the  first  considerable  group  of  Chinese  mission¬ 
aries  were  started  on  their  way,  and  that  the  piesi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Missions  was  a  student  less 
than  15  years  ago  in  a  mission  school  in  China. 
What  this  has  meant  to  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Church  in  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  problems 
that  the  missionary  meets,  and  what  it  has  meant 
to  those  who  have  gone  as  missionaries,  only  secre¬ 
taries,  executives,  and  second-term  missionaiies  of 
our  churches  can  know. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  one  feels  ought 
to  be  said,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  close  without 
referring  to  one  thing  that  is  intangible  to  be  sure, 
but  is  present  as  a  proof  of  power.  During  these 
years,  and  especially  during  these  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  strong  undercurrent  of  good  will  that 
has  grown  and  is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the 
nation.  Your  missionaries  are  human,  they  grew  up 
among  you  and  were  sent  out  from  among  you. 
They  could  not  be  perfect,  but  during  these  years  of 
close  contact  with  the  people,  differences  as  wide  as 
the  ocean,  prejudice  as  deep-seated  as  original  na¬ 
ture  traits  have  been  swept  aside,  and  quietly  and 
surely  they  have  worked  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
many  myriads  of  that  great  nation,  and  patiently 
they  work,  bringing  heaven  down  and  lifting  earth 
up  by  the  power  of  Him  who  worketh  in  them  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure. 

“Take  up  thy  cross;  let  not  its  weight 
Fill  thy  weak  spirit  with  alarm; 

His  strength  shall  bear  thy  spirit  up, 

And  brace  thy  heart  and  nerve  thine  arm.” 


THE  UNIVERSE  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 

He  goes  you  hear  Him  cry,  “My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me.”  It  was  the  cry  of  the 
human  race.  He  was  crying  out,  “Is  this  universe  in 
which  I  live — is  this  experience  called  life,  after  all, 
unfriendly  to  these  high  things  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  own  heart?”  He  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  was 
afraid  of  an  atmosphere  that  was  unfriendly  to  the 
best  that  was  in  Him.  That  is  the  meaning  of  this 
cry.  It  seemed  to  Him  that  the  universe  was  about 
to  prove  unfriendly  to  His  highest  aspirations.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  and  of  the  thieves. 
Yet  you  cannot  today  touch  life  without  touching 
Him.  He  has  become  greater  to  those  that  under¬ 
stand  Him  than  the  stars  that  shine,  or  the  earth 
beneath.  He  has  become  part  of  the  environment 
in  which  we  move  and  there  shines  yonder  over  that 
cross  a  light  that  seems  to  be  the  light  of  a  friendly 
world.  This  cross  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  believe  that 
the  things  that  surrounded  us  were  friendly  to  the 
best  things  that  were  within  us.  And  that  the  high 
dreams  of  peace,  and  of  brotherhood,  and  of  love  that 
have  been  impossible  for  men  to  banish  from  their 
hearts  are  not  exotics  striving  for  life  on  a  soil  that 
will,  after  a  while,  parch  and  kill  them,  but  rather 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  skies  above  us  and  the 
worlds  that  lie  yonder  beyond  our  view  and  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet.  These  material  things  are 
the  garments  of  God,  who  gives  Himself  to  us  to¬ 
day  that  the  best  within  us  shall  not  fail.  The  real¬ 
ity  at  the  center  of  the  universe  is  the  same  kind  of 
reality  that  is  within  us,  and  gives  us  these  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  reality  we  shall  be 
able  to  follow  our  best. 
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School  Work  our  Specialty 


1 36  Fourth  Aye.,  N. 


Nashville,  Tennessee 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell— the  top  of  Eastern  America— 6,7 1  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  m  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERLEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 
Apparatus 

SJf  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Pro“a.r'  l 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and1  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  Stands  for  the  Best 
Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 
Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
milk,  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 
Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim  Milk, 
Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 


The  Hay  Gang  on  the  Biltmore  Barms. 
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Old  Thompson  Seminary ,  2015  Grand  Avenue,  built  in  1874,  one  of  the  earliest  college  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Nashville,  now  owned  and  used  as  a  temporary  home  for  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

A  Professional  School  of  Graduate  Grade  for  Training 
Association  Secretaries  in  All  Departments  of  Work 

FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS  EACH.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT 
OPENING  OF  ANY  QUARTER  WITHOUT  HANDICAP 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4,  1926. 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  1  7. 

Summer  Quarter  begins  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  June  10. 

Fall  Quarter  begins  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  22. 

Co-operation  with  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life,  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion,  Vanderbilt  Medical  College,  and  Scarritt  College  for  Christion  Workers. 

Ten  special  professors  of  the  College,  assisted  by  the  best  teachers  from  all  Nashville  colleges,  representing  twenty 
million  dollars  of  endowment,  at  our  disposal. 

College  graduate  can  take  advanced  work  and  secure  M.A.  degree  in  either  Vanderbilt  or  Peabody  while  pursuing 
Association  studies.  Much  of  Association  College  courses  will  count  toward  Master’s  Degree  in  these  institutions. 

For  Full  Details  IV rite  for  Catalog 

Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Our  Slogan:  One  Addlion  Dollars  for  a  Graduate  Professional  School  to  Tram  Y.  A'/.  C.  A..  Secretaries 


The  Mind  of  Jesus. 

Summer  Quarter 

Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Cure  of  Despondency. 
Does  Culture  Count? 

What  Are  Standards  in  Education? 
Can  America  Stand  the  Strain? 


FEBRUARY,  1926 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF 
CONFERENCES  FOR  1926 

Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  J  une  4  to  13. 

Student  Y.M.  C.  A.,  June  15  to  24. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  25  to  July  4. 
Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  6  to  15. 
Industrial  Conference,  Ju  ly  16  to  18. 

City  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2. 

Opening  of  Lee  School  for  Boys,  September  8,  1926. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
June  10  to  August  31. 

Scy  Camp,  June  25  to  August  20. 
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Tke  Mind  of  Jesus'1' 

By  Bishop  Theodore  Bratton 


HERE  are  two  concerns  of  infinite  mo¬ 
ment  which  we  should  face  amid  all  the 
confusions  and  perplexities  which  are  in¬ 
cident  to  the  many  controversies  in  our  day,  and  the 
first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  our  generation  has 


fairly  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
human  life;  and  the  second  is  that  God  is  seeking 
and  tutoring,  and  preparing  men  and  women  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  day.  I  feel  it  down 
in  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  that  this  is  true. 
I  think  I  have  felt  it  in  the  atmosphere  of  Blue 
Ridge  during  this  Conference.  Certainly  I  feel  it 
in  the  atmosphere  which  those  create  who  feel  su¬ 
premely  responsible  for  the  concerns  of  this  world, 
whenever  we  are  together.  Now  this  might  be 
said  of  every  great  era  of  the  world’s  history. 
These  have  come  in  about  every  five  centuries  fol¬ 
lowing  that  greatest  of  all  eras  which  began  with 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  God  was 
shaking  the  earth  to  the  very  bottom.  And  now 
at  last  it  has  come  to  ours,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  which  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  is  seeking,  and  preparing,  educating  and 
tutoring,  and  inspiring  those  who  shall  stand 
for  Him,  and  who  shall  be  the  apostles,  and  the 


*Title  supplied  by  Editor. 

Stenographic  Report  of  an  Address  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Missionary  Education  Conference,  Blue 
Ridge,  N.  C.,  1925. 


prophets  of  this  new  day  into  which  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  entered. 

Now,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose  so  tremendous 
a  subject  and  so  vital  a  one  with  the  effort  to  cover 
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it  in  just  a  short  sermon  time,  unless  I  were  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  this  entire  conference  has  been 
preparing  for  it,  and  that  the  sermon  has  already 
been  preached  in  a  sense,  and  that  my  duty  is  to 
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gather  up  into  those  maxims  which  shall  actuate 
it,  that  which  you  have  already  been  considering, 
rather  than  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  whole 
field. 

My  text  is  the  entire  lesson  which  I  read  you, 
but  I  Avant  to  fix  your  mind  on  this  verse,  “Have 
this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
That  startles  us.  It  cannot  but  startle  us  that 
Saint  Paul  should  say  to  us  that  we  should  have  in 
ourselves  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  and 
that  that  mind  should  fix  and  control  and  direct 
our  characters.  The  mind  of  Jesus.  To  have  a 
mind  is  to  fix  a  character,  to  change  a  mind  is  to 
change  its  direction.  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
that  which  fixes  the  trend  of  his  own  character  and 
directs  and  controls  its  every  activity.  From  among 
the  many  characteristics  of  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Our  Lord,  I  am  going  to  choose  just  two 
all  inclusive  ones  to  illustrate  our  theme  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  first  of  these  is  INFINITE  COMPAS¬ 
SION,  and  the  second  is  INFINITE  HUMIL¬ 
ITY. 

First,  Infinite  Compassion.  It  implies  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  man  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.  Let  me  say  here,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  think  of  the  great,  God  except 
in  the  terms  of  a  blessed  and  divine  heavenly  con¬ 
ference,  seeking  to  carry  out  a  divine  plan  for 
human  life.  Compassion,  too,  implies  perfect  love 
— a  love  not  only  that  sympathizes  but  that  suf¬ 
fers — and  suffers  to  the  death.  Not  only  does 
compassion  imply  love,  but  generosity,  a  surpassing 
generosity  that  is  always  gentle  and  tender  with 
human  faults,  that  is  always  stretching  out  its 
arms  in  infinite  patience  to  mankind. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  picture  of  this  world  upon 
which  the  great  God  looked  down  when  He  was 
to  outpour  Himself  and  come  into  human  form. 
And  for  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  first  chapter 
of  Saint  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Avhose 
verses.  I  am  going  to  use  freely  in  order  that  I 
may  give  you  a  picture  of  the  world  as  Saint  Paul 
looked  upon  it.  “For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are 
without  excuse.  Because  that,  when  they  knew 


God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 

“Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  unclean¬ 
ness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dis¬ 
honour  their  own  bodies  between  themselves. 

“Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever. 

“Being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornica¬ 
tion,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness;  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity,  whis¬ 
perers. 

“Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death  not 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasures  in  them  that 
do  them.” 

Tell  me,  where  is  there  anything  in  the  wide 
world  but  an  infinite  love  and  enduring  compas¬ 
sion  that  could  have  looked  down  upon  such  a  cess¬ 
pool  of  iniquity  and  then  to  have  deliberately  come 
to  be  one  with  it. 

When  you  and  I  turn  from  the  Scripture  story 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  we  find  that  this 
same  picture  is  drawn  with  this  addition,  that  the 
evil  is  done  as  though  it  were  good,  that  darkness 
was  jrut  for  light,  and  error  for  truth  as  though 
it  were  perfectly  proper  and  right  for  human  be¬ 
ings  to  do  it.  And  when  Ave  turn  to  ourselves, 
are  there  no  sins  and  miseries  to  be  redeemed  in  our 
life?  The  morning  paper  is  a  record  of  the  history 
of  crime  and  infidelity,  and  Avhat  the  neAvspapers 
omit  our  experiences  fill  up.  We  do  not  need  the 
Bible  to  tell  us  about  sin  and  misery,  and  hoAV 
this  Avorld  is  absolutely  hopeless  Avithout  the  life 
of  the  Lord  God.  We  do  not  need  amFody  to  tell 
us  about  the  misery  of  human  life,  about  broken 
family  relations,  shattered  and  sundered  by  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  divorces,  with  little  children  or¬ 
phaned  AArith  living  parents.  We  do  not  need  any¬ 
body  to  tell  us  about  the  indignity  to  pure  loAre, 
and  the  besmirching  of  human  relations.  We  do 
not  need  it  because  Ave  have  too  much  experience 
of  it.  We  do  not  need  men  to  tell  us  Avhat  it  is  to 
have  entertained  high  hopes  and  to  have  had  those 
high  hopes  dashed  into  nothing  by  our  own  sin  and 
the  sin  of  our  felloAvs.  We  do  not  need  anybody 
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to  tell  us  about  confidences  founded,  as  we  be¬ 
lieved,  on  a  rock,  and  then  to  have  that  rock  shat¬ 
tered  from  beneath  us.  Let  us  take  one  example: 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  talk  with  one 
another  before  this  war  came  to  us,  about  the  con¬ 
ditions,  the  higher  conditions  of  human  society  to¬ 
day,  and  how  war  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
because  we  had  grown  in  Christian  faith  and  fel¬ 
lowship,  because  the  nations  of  this  world  were 
intertwined  in  mutual  interest — commercial  in¬ 
terest,  social  interest,  even  to  the  mixing  of  blood 
by  marriage  of  one  nation  to  another?  We  said 
to  ourselves  that  at  last  we  had  reached  the  time 
when  war  is  no  longer  possible.  Then  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  out  of  what  seemed  to  many  of  us  a  clear 
sky,  there  came,  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  that 
which  literally  plunged  this  world  into  war  and 
murder,  the  murder  of  Christians  by  their  breth¬ 
ren.  “It  was  not  an  enemy,  but  my  friends.”  My 
own  families  divinely  redeemed  that  besmirched  the 
Lord  God  and  crucified  the  Lord  afresh.  And  we 
had  thought  that  we  had  that  confidence  in  His 
Christian  nations  that  such  a  catastrophe  would  not 
be  possible.  He  had  a  right  to  feel  it  after  these 
two  thousand  years  of  Christian  culture.  Oh,  the 
suffering  God !  I  tell  you  as  long  as  I  live  I  can 
never  think  of  God  in  any  other  terms  than  as  a 
suffering  God,  as  He  looks  down  upon  His  children 
making  a  Hell  of  His  blessed  and  divine  Jeru¬ 
salem.  I  used  to  glory  in  the  empty  cross,  I  still 
glory  in  it  because  whether  you  and  I  have  been 
able  to  share  our  blessed  Master’s  victory  or  not, 
He  won  it,  and  the  empty  cross  is  the  emblem  of  a 
victorious  Christ;  but  when  I  look  through  the 
experience  of  human  life  I  must  put  beside  that 
empty  cross  the  crucifix — My  Lord  and  My  God 
crucified  afresh  by  the  sins  of  His  own.  The  com¬ 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God!  the 
ability  to  look  out  upon  His  world  with  so  much 
love,  in  spite  of  its  sin  and  corruption,  that  he 
should  die  for  it.  And  Saint  Paul  tells  us  that 
must  be  our  mind.  That  we  should  be  able  to 
look  out  upon  this  world  with  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  seeing  its  sin,  and  experiencing  it,  and 
seeing  its  corruption,  and  its  iniquity,  that  we  shall 
retain  our  divine  hope  for  it  and  shall  so  love  it  as 
to  spend  ourselves  to  the  death  for  it. 


FOUR 

And  then  the  second  is  His  Infinite  Humility, 
and  I  can  fancy  somebody  saying,  what  are  you 
dragging  in  this  word  humility  for?  A  word  which 
has  come  in  our  ordinary  conversation  to  stand  for 
something  that  is  far  from  being  coveted.  I  am 
afraid  many  of  us  interpret  this  word  humility 
in  terms  of  that  perfectly  dishonest  and  degraded 
sort  of  humility  of  a  Uriah  Heep — a  crawling  snake 
pretending  a  humility  that  its  fangs  may  the  more 
deeply  be  plunged  into  others.  I  am  afraid  we 
sometimes  think  of  it  in  terms  of  that  pharisaic 
humility,  quick  to  approach  the  throne  of  God, 
while  it  looks  with  contempt  on  other  people — 
but  that  is  not  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Holy 
Bible.  That  is  not  the  use  of  it  when  we  think 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ensample  of  humility  to  our¬ 
selves.  Humility,  in  Jesus,  means  a  complete  and 
utter  unselfishness,  the  outpouring  of  self  for  others. 
It  means  the  utter  and  complete  subjection  of  one’s 
will  to  the  will  of  another,  which  sees  in  God’s 
cause  and  God’s  plan  a  motive  infinitely  more  val¬ 
uable  than  life  itself  and  therefore  empties  self  that 
self  may  be  completely  given  in  the  keeping  of 
God’s  blessed  and  divine  will.  “Lo,  I  am  come 
to  do  Thy  will,  O  God,  I  am  content  to  do  it.” 
A  weak  virtue,  a  feminine  virtue  it  is  as  men 
speak.  Yet  it  takes  every  spark  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  and  all  the  power  in  human  character 
to  fulfill  it.  The  strongest  of  all  virtues  is  thq 
giving  of  one’s  will  because  of  a  cause  which  is 
greater  than  one’s  self.  And  straightway  we  think 
of  our  blessed  God  coming  into  this  human  world 
of  sin  at  all.  But  let  me  say,  and  quickly,  we  do 
not  owe  the  coming  of  the  blessed  Son  of  God 
into  human  flesh,  we  do  not  owe  this  blessed  in¬ 
carnation,  to  our  sin.  Jesus  would  have  come  if 
we  had  never  sinned.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  light 
and  the  life  of  mankind,  long  before  He  is  ever  our 
Saviour.  But  what  a  difference  sin  makes  in  His 
coming!  He  might  have  come  as  a  King  of  love 
to  reign  over  a  nation  of  lovers.  ,He  might  have 
come  to  illustrate  the  highest  and  holiest  charac¬ 
teristic  of  kingship,  the  service  of  love — but  instead 
of  that  He  came  to  be  sin  for  us.  He  came  to  en¬ 
slave  Himself,  because  if  He  wTould  save  His  nation 
of  sinners  enslaved,  so  he  must  be  partaker  of  their 
every  experience,  and  their  every  tragedy.  It  is 
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utterly  impossible  for  us  to  save  people  without  par¬ 
taking  of  that  from  which  they  are  to  be  saved. 
We  must  become  one  with  it  if  we  are  to  become 
victorious  over  it.  And  the  King  of  Life,  the  King 
of  Glory,  and  the  Lord  of  Death  made  Himself 
subject  to  it  and  overcame  and  defeated  it.  And 
how  was  He  received?  “He  came  into  the  world 
and  the  world  knew  Him  not,  He  came  to  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.”  He,  the 
eternal,  willed  to  take  human  flesh  upon  Himself 
and  to  subject  Himself  to  the  public  opinion  of 
His  people,  to  be  adjudged  at  one  time  a  wine- 
bibber,  at  another  time  a  fool,  at  another  time  a 
devil.  He,  the  utterly  innocent  and  sinless  one, 
willed  to  subject  Himself  to  the  earthly  tribunal  of 
His  people,  whose  judgment  had  already  been  made 
before  the  trial  came.  He  would  receive  no  greater 
boon  than  that  which  the  least  of  his  own  should 
receive.  He  would  receive  no  merit  or  demerit 
beyond  that  of  the  lowliest,  that  of  the  two  thieves 
crucified  on  either  side  of  Him.  His  Infinite  Hu¬ 
mility!  and  Saint  Paul  tells  us  that  that  mind 
must  be  in  us,  that  you  and  I  must  see  a  cause  so 
infinitely  more  precious  than  self  that  life  and  all 
that  life  yields  may  be  offered  to  the  death  for  God 
and  for  God’s  own. 

What  does  Saint  Paul  mean  when  he  tells  us, 
“Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus”?  First,  I  think  it  infers  that  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ  supplies  us  with  our  practical  work¬ 
ing  knowledge,  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God.  The  God  who  emptied  Himself  and 
came  in  human  form  into  Jesus  Christ,  is  exactly 
the  same  God  who  is  in  you  and  me.  There  are 
not  two  Gods,  only  one,  always  one.  And  the 
God  who  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  living 
amid  and  sharing  the  temptations  of  the  sins  and 
the  miseries,  and  the  tragedies  of  this  human  life, 
that  Pie  might  relieve  and  save  His  loved,  yet  en¬ 
slaved  family,  is  exactly  the  same  God  who  in  His 
followers  in  every  generation  of  this  world  is 
sending  them  out  on  fire  with  divine  love  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  the  blessed  Master. 

Do  you  say  that  I  am  overdrawing  that — per¬ 
haps  have  overstepped  the  mark  just  a  little?  Then 
I  want  to  ask  you  to  account  in  some  other  way 
for  that  little  company  of  apostles,  and  brethren, 


one  hundred  and  twenty  simple-minded  people. 
Can  it  be  other  than  that  they  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God  and  going  forth  in  utter 
complete  and  divine  hope  and  power  to  convert  this 
whole  world?  Take  from  among  them,  yet  not 
exactly  among  them,  because  he  joined  them  a  little 
later — take  Saint  Paul  alone;  and  then  I  narrow 
that  down  and  take  this  one  little  Epistle  of  the 
Philippians.  Read  it  with  care  and  tell  me  whether 
anything  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth  save  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  that  man  that  could  have  written  that 
Epistle.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  it 
but  that  God  was  in  Him.  Or  take  the  early  mar¬ 
tyrs.  I  realize  there  are  martyrs  and  martyrs. 
I  realize  that  there  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  in  order  to  save  his  military  pride  falls 
upon  his  sword  in  defeat  rather  than  be  captured. 
That  there  is  the  martyrdom  of  a  Stephen  looking 
up  into  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  dying  for  a 
vision.  I  know  there  are  varieties  of  martyrdoms 
whose  motives  determine  values.  But  I  want  you 
to  account  in  some  other  way  for  the  early  mar¬ 
tyrs,  who  had  tested  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
save  upon  this  one  hypothesis,  that  God  was  in 
them,  and  God’s  blessed  life  was  pulsing  through 
them.  I  have  a  vision  before  me  at  this  moment 
represented  in  that  very  marvelous  portrait, 
as  I  think  it  is,  “Diana  or  Christ,”  and  use  it  as  a 
representative  illustration,  because  I  find  it  so  often 
in  the  homes  of  my  friends.  There  is  the  judge 
sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  and  there  are  the  fagots 
already  burning;  there  are  the  armed  soldiers  at¬ 
tending  her  and  there  in  the  center  a  sweet  maiden 
standing  before  the  judge.  She  is  required  to  deny 
the  Christ  and  burn  incense  to  Diana.  Her  lover 
is  close  by  grasping  her  wrist,  his  whole  soul  in  his 
face.  He  is  begging  her  to  deny  the  Christ  and 
save  her  life;  and  then  as  one  looks  upon  the  face 
of  the  maiden,  radiated  with  the  very  love  and 
character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  knows 
the  answer,  “Deny  my  Christ  and  save  my  baby’s 
life!  never!  never!  my  faith’s  refrain  may  be  sung 
in  tune  with  crackling  embers,  but  my  soul  shall 
be  ever  true  to  the  Lord  of  life. 

Or  come  to  a  later  time  and  tell  me  whether 
anything  but  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  was  living 
in  men  like  Williams  and  Ligget,  those  first  two 
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missionaries  that  entered  China  and  Japan.  Wil¬ 
liams  living  there  for  seven  years,  some  records 
have  it  for  twelve  years,  waiting  in  infinite  com¬ 
passion  and  patience,  until  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  should  unclasp  the  fast  closed  door  of  just  one 
single  Eastern  soul.  Just  think  of  us  waiting 
twelve  solid  years  for  the  first  evidence  of  an  im¬ 
pression.  Or  Livingston,  the  brave,  hardy  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  was  filled  with  a  vision  of  His  Master’s 
love  inspired  by  the  God  himself  living  his  whole 
strong  manhood  with  those  black  people  in  Central 
Africa.  Living  and  dying  there  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  might  be  raised  that  all  men  might  be  drawn 
unto  Him.  Or  Hannington,  that  Englishman  of 
dauntless  courage  and  consecration  who  entered 
East  Equatorial  Africa,  who  became  master  almost 
upon  the  day  on  which  he  reached  it;  and  yet  his 
consecrated  blood  was  the  seed  of  a  stream  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  in  their  wonderful  work  made 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  one  of  the  greatest 
romances  of  modern  history.  Or  take  Cary,  the 
tailor,  weaving  into  the  very  seams  of  his  gar¬ 
ments  his  vision  of  the  very  power  of  the  Lord  God 
as  it  is  woven  into  the  seam  of  human  life,  and 
then  going  forth  from  the  vision  to  India  to  open 
up  that  great  land  to  Jesus  and  His  salvation,  and 
tell  me  that  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  could  ever  have  produced  that. 

Or  take  one  sample  more,  I  think  of  General 
W.  C.  Gorgas,  and  his  brother  physicians  sacrific¬ 
ing  their  Jives  with  true  martyr  spirit,  in  yet  an¬ 
other  field  of  redemption,  giving  their  very  lives 
in  order  that  they  might  rid  this  modern  world  of 
the  greatest  terror  that  it  has  ever  faced,  ridding  us 
of  yellow  fever  at  the  cost  literally  of  one,  and  at 
the  price  in  spirit  of  the  life  of  all.  I  knew  Gorgas, 
he  was  a  big  boy  at  college  when  I  was  a  young 
boy.  He  was  the  very  ideal  of  fine  chivalrous  man¬ 
hood,  the  ideal  of  us  younger  fellows.  I  icnow  his 
spirit,  and  I  know  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  the 
consecration  from  on  high  that  made  him  a  high' 
priest  in  the  temple  of  physical  redemption,  and 
tell  me  that  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  could  do  it. 

Listen,  I  can’t  be  a  Saint  Paul,  I  can’t  be  a 
Williams,  I  can’t  be  a  Livingston,  I  can’t  be  a 
Cary,  I  can’t  be  a  Gorgas,  but  thank  God,  He  does 


not  mean  me  to  be  any  of  them, — He  means  me  to 
be  myself  and  offer  myself  as  a  vehicle  of  His 
divine  grace,  as  the  instrument  of  His  eternal  ir¬ 
resistible  power  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  this 
world.  A  practical  working  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  God  is  God  in  us, — constraining  us  by  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  again  does  this  mean’ 
for  us — this  mind  of  Jesus  in  us?  It  means  first, 
this  practical  working  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  it  also  means  the  practical  working  knowledge 
and  valuation  of  human  life.  Nobody  can  begin  to 
live  well  until  he  has  become  perfectly  persuaded 
that  the  life  he  lives,  in  common  with  others  and 
in  himself,  is  worth  the  living.  Now  Jesus  is  for¬ 
ever  balancing  up  values  and  measurements  of 
human  life  and  contrasting  them.  “How  much 
better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep?”  “If  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  will  He  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O,  ye  of  little  faith?”.  “What  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?”  “What  will  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gained  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?”  Let’s  take  that  last  in  order  that 
we  may  illustrate  human  values  as  Jesus  has  di¬ 
rected  us.  I  don’t  know  the  value  of  this  world, — 
the  figures  get  too  great  for  even  my  imagination. 
I  remember  so  well  when  we  got  back  from  the 
other  side  after  the  war  and  found  America  literal¬ 
ly  drunken  crazy  with  wealth,  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  in  the  railroad  train  listening  to  some  half 
dozen  men,  engaged  in  big  business,  exultingly 
speaking  of  their  business  projects  and  of  the  im¬ 
mense  profits  that  had  resulted ;  and  by  and  by  I 
asked  one  of  these  men  what  the  profits  were  of 
American  business  in  a  year.  He  replied,  “  I  his 
past  year  it  was  something  over  thirty  billions  of 
dollars,”  and  I  tried  to  think  what  a  billion  was 
and  I  couldn’t.  It  was  absolutely  beyond  my  com¬ 
pass,  I  have  no  arithmetic  that  can  in  any  sense 
convey  the  idea  of  thirty  billions  of  dollars  to  me. 
I  think  I  know  a  little  about  a  dollar,  I  deal  with 
those  occasionally, — but  what  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  do  thirty  billions  of  dollars  mean?  That 
was  the  profit  on  American  business  alone  in  one 
year,  and  just  think  of  all  these  other  countries 
on  the  globe,  and  what  the  profit  of  the  business 
on  the  globe  is, — and  then  of  what  the  world  is 
worth.  Yet  Jesus  puts  that  whole  world  on  one 
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side  of  the  scale,  and  one  soul  on  the  other  side  of 
the  scale,  and  the  soul  outweighs  the  globe.  One 
little  black  Hotentot  in  the  heart  of  Africa  on  one 
side  of  the  scale  and  the  globe  on  the  other,  and 
the  little  black  soul  outweighs  it.  The  value  of  a 
human  life  as  Jesus  estimates  it!  Nobody  in  this 
wide  world  can  ever  follow  Jesus  anl  for  one  soli¬ 
tary  moment  have  one  single  feeling  of  scorn  for 
any  human  life.  You  cannot  do  it  because  that  life 
is  a  spark  of  God  let  down, — eternal,  and  divine. 
Just  think  of  somebody  carelessly  entering  into  a 
lynching  party, — can  you  think  of  it?  Now,  there 
have  been  many  valuations  of  life.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  witnessing  the  valuation  that  people  put 
upon  human  life  in  the  record  that  is  given  to  us  in 
the  newspapers  of  how  we  treat  it.  And  there  were 


estimates  in  our  Lord’s  time.  In  our  Lord’s  day 
a  leper  was  an  outcast  to  be  despised ;  the  sick  were 
possessed  with  devils;  a  woman  was  scarcely  mort 
than  a  slave,  and  except1  in  high  Jewish  life  a  child 
was  a  mere  chattel ;  and  an  enenty,  to  be  hated  and 
revenged. 

What  is  our  blessed  Lord’s  estimate,  “Go  tell 
John  what  things  we  hear  and  see,  how  the  deafj 
hear,  the  blind  see,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
sick  are  healed,  and  the  poor,  the  outcast  of  society 
have  the  blessed  news  of  God’s  own  sweet  gospel 
of  love  and  salvation  poured  into  their  ears.” 

Listen  again,  “Ye  hath  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  hate  your  enemies,  I  say  unto  you  love  your 
enemies.  Do  good  to  them  that  speak  evil  of  you 
and  despitefully  use  you.”  It  takes  the  Christ 
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spirit  to  do  the  Christ  task,  yes,  and  it  takes  the 
Christ  mind  to  learn  the  Christ  values.  You  and 
I  cannot  give  ourselves  to  life  until  we  have  our 
working  knowledge  of  the  Lord  God,  this  personal 
knowledge,  and  our  working  knowledge  of  life 
and  life’s  values. 

What  does  the  mind  of  Jesus  do  for  us?  Well, 
in  one  word,  to  have  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
consecration  to  God  and  to  God’s  task.  Let’s 
understand  what  this  word  consecration  is ;  and  in 
order  to  present  it  to  you,  I  am  going  to  mention 
three  ingredients  of  consecration. 

And  the  first  is  the  word  sanctify.  Now  I 
realize  that  it  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  our  every 
day  language,  we  use  the  word  sanctify  as  to 
cleanse,  or  to  wash — to  make  clean.  But  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  Holy  Bible.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  verse  in  which  this 
word  is  used  when  it  is  obliged  to  mean  to  wash,  or 
to  cleanse,  but  that  in  every  case  it  may,  and  in 
most  cases  must  mean  to  set  apart,  to  devote.  Take 
for  example  our  Lord,  “For  their  sakes,  I  sanctify 

myself.”  Jesus  did  not  need  any  cleansing, - He 

did  not  need  any  washing.  What  He  meant  to 
say  was,  “For  their  sakes  I  devote,  I  set  myself 
apart,  I  consecrate  myself  to  this  blessed  task  of 
dying  and  living  again.”  But  I  am  going  toi  adopt 
both  meanings,  because  you  and  I  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  consecrate  to  God  what  is  dirty  and 
unclean,  and  therefore  we  want  the  cleansing 
first, — the  blessed  laver  of  the  Lord  Jesus’  blood 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin  and  then  we  can  do  what 
Jesus  did,  “For  their  sakes,  I  now  sanctify,”  I  set 
apart,  I  consecrate  myself  and  all  that  I  am,  and 
all  that  I  have,  that  God  may  sanctify  us  with  the 
power  of  His  spirit. 

Then  the  second  ingredient  is  surrender.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  reason  why  some  people  are  unhappy  in 
this  world  is  because  they  have  never  surrendered 
themselves  to  any  cause  at  all  that  they  expect  to 
continue  in.  Surrender!  “I  beseech  you  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice 
to  God.”  Now  that  word,  “present,”  in  Greek 
language  is  used  in  a  tense  that  we  do  not  have  in 
English.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  use  the  present 
tense,  which  implies  continuance,  but  the  Greeks 
have  a  tense  the,  aorist,  that  means  an  act 


done,  “done  forever.”  Present  yourself  to  God 
once  and  for  all, — and  I  tell  you  until  you  and  I 
just  absolutely  settle  the  question  forever,  and 
say, — forever  I  surrender,  we  will  never  have  any 
happiness.  We  will  be  eternally  bothered  with  all 
sorts  of  queries  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  do  this 
or  that.  “Present  yourself”  means  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  settled  that, — God’s  will  is  become  mine, — I 
surrender  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  these  ques¬ 
tions  shall  not  bother  me  because  I  have  presented, 
consecrated  myself  to  the  living  God.  I  grant  you 
that  this  is  not  easy.  I  believe  that  the  problem  of 
life  underneath  all  the  problems  is  just  that  prob¬ 
lem  of  settled  questions  through  complete  sur¬ 
render.  It  is  difficult.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story 
that  I  read  not  long  ago  which  illustrates  what  I 
want  to  say.  A  little  child  got  his  hand  caught  in  a 
vase,  and  he  tried  to  pull  it  out  and  couldn’t.  His 
mother  was  very  much  disturbed,  and  she  tried  to 
pull  it  out.  It  was  a  valuable  vase  but  the  little  hand 
was  just  as  valuable  and  more  so.  By  and  by  father 
came  and  he  tried  to  get  the  little  hand  out,  but  he 
couldn’t.  Finally  he  said,  “Now  son,  make  just 
one  more  trial,  stretch  your  figures  out  straight  as 
you  see  me  doing,  and  then  draw  this  way,”  and 
the  little  child  looked  up  in  his  father’s  face  and 
said,  “Oh,  but  father,  if  I  did  that,  I  would  lose 
my  penny!”  The  dear  little  fellow  had  a  copper  in 
his  hand  and  he  couldn’t  open  it  because  he  would 
lose  his  penny.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
us!  We  are  grasping  coppers!  Open  your  hand, 
lose  your  coppers,  and  God  will  fill  you  with  the 
gold  of  his  divine  life.  Surrender  and  be  done. 

Then  finally,  crown  Jesus  as  King  and  Ruler. 

We  sing  that  hymn,  “Crown  Him  Lord  of  all,” 
and  as  somebody  expressed  it,  “If  we  do  not  crown 
Him  Lord  of  all,  we  do  not  crown  Him  Lord  at 
all.”  Crown  Him,  make  Him  the  ruler  over  your 
life,  the  organizer  of  these  astonishing  marvellous 
powers  that  we  have  of  mind  and  body, — the  or: 
ganizer  who  shall  work  through  them  because  they1 
are  organized, — every  power  of  your  being  thus 
harmonized  by  Him.  Saint  John  had  a  beautiful 
quotation  from  our  blessed  Lord,  “He  that  believeth 
on  me  from  within  him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.”  “He  that  believeth  on  me,”  which  means, 
(Continued  on  Page  n) 
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Summer  Quarter — Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


OUTHERN  COLLEGE  of  Young 
M  en’s  Christian  Associations  is  very- 
happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
its  new  building  on  the  Blue  Ridge  grounds 
will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term, 
June  10th,  this  year.  The  building  is  now  under 
construction,  and  is  of  the  beautiful  colonial  type 
in  keeping  with  the  other  buildings  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  grounds.  The  building  is  most  conveniently 
arranged  and  is  amply  large  to  meet  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  Summer  term  of  the  College.  It  con¬ 
tains  twelve  one  room  efficiency  apartments  with 
bath  and  kitchenette,  for  our  married  students.  It 
also  will  have  a  sufficient  number  of  single  rooms 
to  take  care  of  all  the  unmarried  students  for  the 
summer. 

This  handsome  building  with  its  auditorium,  class 
rooms,  and  social  hall  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Asheville, 
North  Carolina.  The  bulk  of  the  money  is  being 
contributed  by  these  friends  in  Asheville,  and  the 
balance  necessary  to  complete  the  job  at  once,  has 
been  guaranteed  to  us  by  a  very  generous  friend 
who  always  helps  with  our  Blue  Ridge  enterprises. 

Southern  College  is  tremendously  anxious  to  be 
of  as  large  service  as  possible  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who  are 
already  in  the  work.  With  this  end  in  view,  we 
have  planned  this  year  to  divide  the  Summer  quar¬ 
ter  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  The  courses 
of  study  will  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  five  hours 
per  week  so  that  we  will  give  in  the  six  weeks  a 
full  quarter’s  work  which  would  ordinarily  take 
three  months.  This  will  mean  that  our  students 
wrill  not  carry  quite  so  large  a  number  of  studies, 
but  will  be  able  to  do  a  more  intensive  piece  of 
work  for  this  shorter  term. 

Southern  College  is  primarily  a  graduate  school, 
and  requires  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance 
to  its  regular  student  body.  We  have  however,  ar¬ 
ranged  special  courses  for  this  summer,  to  which 
men  with  high  school  diplomas  will  be  admitted. 
We  feel  that  this  will  greatly  increase  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  the  men  already  in  the  Work, 


and  we  are,  as  stated  above,  anxious  to  be  of  as 
large  service  to  them  as  possible. 

Through  the  generosity  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  have  available  for  this  summer  a  few  scholar¬ 
ships  which  will  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
some  advanced  students.  These  scholarships  are  to 
be  given  to  college  graduates  who  are  interested 
in  continuing  their  professional  training. 

As  a  part  of  the  special  work  which  is  to  be 
carried  on  this  summer,  there  has  been  arranged  a 
school  for  Boys’  Work  Secretaries  extending  over 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  beginning  July  21st,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  September  1st.  This  school  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Loomis,  Avho  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  the  Regional  Boys’  Work 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  for  the  Southern 
territory.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  a  large 
number  of  boys’  work  secretaries  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  this  type  of  training. 
Most  of  the  men  in  this  field  are  looking  toward 
a  finer  type  of  service  to  the  boys  of  the  South, 
and  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
of  better  fitting  themselves  for  this  service. 

There  will  also  be  a  special  school  for  Student 
Secretaries  running  during  this  same  six  weeks 
under  the  general  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Berg- 
thold,  Regional  Student  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
for  the  Southern  territory.  As  a  part  of  this 
school  for  student  work,  there  will  be  brought  in 
about  forty  presidents  of  College  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations.  Special  courses  will  be 
offered  which  will  prove  helpful  toward  better  fit¬ 
ting  these  men  for  positions  of  volunteer  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South. 

Coincident  with  the  two  schools  referred  to 
above,  there  will  also  be  special  courses  of  interest 
to  men  engaged  in  the  general  administration  of 
Association  program  in  City  Associations.  This 
school  will  be  under  the  general  leadership  of  the 
Southern  College  staff.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  entire  Southern  College  faculty  will  give 
courses  in  all  of  these  schools.  Any  student,  there- 
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fore,  attending  the  summer  term  of  any  of  these 
departmental  schools  will  have  the  full  opportunity 
of  fellowship  with  this  group  of  faculty  men  of 
the  Southern  College  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  the  training  of  secretaries  for  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations. 

The  course  of  study  offered  for  the  summer 
quarter  this  year  is  unusually  rich  in  content.  We 
are,  of  course,  most  happy  to  welcome  back  onto 
the  Blue  Ridge  grounds  Dr.  J.  L.  Kesler,  who  was 
not  with  us  last  summer.  His  many  friends  will 
recall  that  he  spent  last  summer  traveling  through’ 
Europe  in  the  party  with  Sherwood  Eddjq  making 
a  special  study  of  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  those  countries.  He  will,  of  course,  bring 
renewed  inspiration  to  his  classes  with  his  usual 
vigor. 

The  regular  year  around  faculty  of  Southern 
College  is  augmented  for  the  summer  term  with 
the  addition  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  School  of  Religion  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Student  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  the  EYiversity  of  Illinois. 
These  men  bring  to  their  classes  very  interesting 
experiences  from  their  different  points  of  view. 

A  very  interesting  program  of  practical  helpful¬ 
ness  will  be  that  put  on  by  our  department  of 
Physical  Education,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
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F.  B.  Messing  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Miles.  They  will 
carry  their  usual  classes  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  physical  education  and  will  enrich  their  courses 
for  the  summer  term  with  the  addition  of  such 
classes  as  Play  Leadership,  Mass  Athletics,  Coach¬ 
ing  in  Major  Sports,  Swimming,  Etc. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  variety  of  work 
offered  and  the  helpfulness  of  same,  a  glance  at 
the  Southern  College  catalog  shows  us  such 
courses  as  those  taught  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Weather¬ 
ford,  on  the  Basic  Principles  of  Christian  Faith, 
and  also  his  courses  on  Anthropology,  leading  up 
to  a  study  of  Race  Relations.  We  also  see  the 
work  in  Sociology  under  Dr.  R.  E.  Baber;  Relig¬ 
ious  Education,  taught  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Uphaus;  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  and  Efficiency  by  W.  P.  Cun¬ 
ningham;  Woodcraft  and  Specialized  Work  for 
young  men,  taught  by  E.  S.  Lotspeich ;  and  Song 
Leadership  taught  by  Mr.  J.  J.  King. 

We  can  think  of  no  finer  experience  for  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
than  the  opportunity  to  spend  the  summer  in 
studying  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Home  of  Southern 
College.  The  climate  there  in  the  mountains  is 
conducive  to  the  very  best  type  of  study,  and  the 
splendid  fellowship  and  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
-sion  bring  such  added  resources  into  one’s  work 
as  that  the  value  cannot  be  estimated. 


Asheville  BuIlding  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Grounds  Which  Will  Be  Occupied  by  Southern  College  Students 
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The  Cure  of  Despondency 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman 


HHILE  the  clouds  are  hanging  darkly  on 
the  mountain  tops  tonight  we  shall  review 
together  a  brief  story  which  may  tell  us 
how,  in  a  figurative  sense,  we  may  rise  above  the 
clouds  which  at  times  shadow  us,  above  the  mists  of 
doubt  and  fear  and  despair,  and  can  stand  again  in 
the  sunlight  of  peace  and  faith,  and  we  rehearse  this 
story  because  there  may  be  someone  here  tonight 
who  is  discouraged,  whose  face  has  been  smiling,  but 
who  has  come  to  this  gathering  with  real  reasons  for 
feeling  disheartened  and  discouraged  and  in  despair. 

The  story  is  that  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  whose 
life  had  been  threatened  by  Jezebel,  who  had  come 
alone  a  day’s  journey  in  the  wilderness  and  had 
fallen  under  a  juniper  tree  and  had  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  take  his  life  from  him.  What  occa¬ 
sioned  such  despair  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  and 
what  brought  him  relief? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  depressed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sense  of  loneliness;  and  that  is  indeed  a 
cause  of  despondency.  This  is,  as  men  say,  “a 
lonely  world.”  There  are  persons  all  around  us 
who  are  longing  for  sympathy  and  for  friendship, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  services  being  rendered  by 
the  Christian  Association  is  that  through  it  you  are 
offering  helpfulness  and  sympathy  to  men  who  are 
in  need  of  friendships.  It  is  depressing  to  be  alone, 
and  sometimes  the  loneliest  places  in  the  world  are 
not  the  mountains,  but  the  streets  of  a  great  city 
where  you  are  lost  in  a  crowd. 

Some  people,  however,  love  to  be  alone,  and  it  is 
then  that  they  do  their  best  work.  Elijah  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  men.  He  stood  alone  when  he 
won  his  greatest  victory  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  friends  on  his  side.  He  was 
alone  in  the  desert  by  his  own  choice;  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  his  servant,  and  unattended  had  begun  his 
long  journey  toward  Mount  Horeb.  And,  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  he  was  not  alone  when  he  sank  down  in 
discouragement  under  that  juniper  tree.  We  see 
him  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women 

A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Blue 
Ridge  during  the  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


of  all  generations  who  have  known  his  experience 
and  who,  in  some  true  sense,  had  been  seated  under 
the  juniper  tree.  Moses  was  there,  and  Job  and  Jere¬ 
miah  and  David  and  Jonah.  Probably  some  of  us 
have  been  seated  under  that  tree,  and  the  story  of 
the  old  prophet  may  be  of  help  to  some  who,  while 
never  in  despair,  have  their  faces  turned  in  that 
direction,  and  who  may  need  warning  and  guidance 
lest  they  find  themselves  in  the  company  of  the  de¬ 
spairing  prophet.  First  of  all,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  fatigue  was  the  occasion  for  his  depression,  and 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  physical  exhaustion  does  lead 
to  despondency.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  in  writing 
a  sermon  on  this  subject  intimated  that  such  was  the 
occasion  of  Elijah’s  despair.  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
ought  to  have  known,  for  he  himself  sat  under  the 
juniper  tree  for  a  long  time.  He  must  have  been 
there  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  “Since  the  day 
when  we  set  our  watches  and  parted,  I  have  not 
known  an  hour  that  I  would  have  arrested  or  bid  to 
stay.”  He  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 
but  he  realized  that  depression  is  frequently  due  to 
exhausted  nervous  enegry. 

It  is  true  that  Elijah  had  been  subject  to  a  very 
severe  strain,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  when 
his  strength  was  gone,  his  courage  also  failed.  If 
you  are  depressed,  do  not  feel  that  your  faith  is 
eclipsed  and  that  your  spiritual  life  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Probably  all  you  need  is  rest  and  refreshment. 

There  is  another  reason  for  depression.  In  the 
case  of  Elijah  it  was  his  fear  of  Jezebel;  and  fear  is 
always  depressing.  Possibly  we  may  be  conscious 
that  we  have  failed  either  in  our  spiritual  experience 
or  in  our  Christian  service,  and  this  is  distressing. 

The  real  trouble,  however,  with  Elijah  was  that 
his  faith  had  failed.  He  was  looking  at  himself  and 
at  his  failure  rather  than  at  God,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  cause  of  God  depended  upon  him  alone. 
He  was  taking  himself  too  seriously,  and  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  cause  of  depression. 

Nevertheless,  Elijah’s  face  was  turned  toward 
Horeb ;  he  wanted  to  reach  the  mount  of  God,  and 
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when  one  is  facing  in  that  direction  he  is  certain  to 
find  relief. 

It  will  be  more  interesting  now  to  note  how  that 
relief  came  to  the  prophet  of  old.  First  of  all,  he 
was  given  physical  refreshment;  he  fell  asleep  and 
rest’ed,  and  then  awoke  and  found  that  an  angel 
was  standing  near  with  bread  for  him  to  eat  and 
water  to  drink,  and  when  he  had  partaken  of  these 
he  lay  down  and  slept  again,  and  a  second  time  he 
was  awakened  by  the  angel  and  again  given  nourish¬ 
ment,  so  that  he  went  in  the  strength  of  that  food 
forty  days.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  change  is 
wrought  in  our  mental  outlook  and  attitude  by  a 
good  night  of  rest.  It  is  possible  that  these  days  of 
vacation  spent  here  among  the  mountains  may  bring 
sohie  of  us  into  an  entirely  different  frame  of  mind, 
into  a  happier  spiritual  state. 

Then  again,  Elijah  was  rebuked.  The  Lord  met 
him  on  the  mountain  with  this  searching  word, 
“What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?”  And  some  of  us 
need  to  be  rebuked  for  our  despondency  and  our 
fear.  If  we  are  children  of  God,  should  we  be  in 
despair,  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  easily 
discouraged  ? 

Elijah  was  further  restored  by  a  vision  of  the 
grace  of  God.  He  was  a  man  who  expected  to  see 
God  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire,  but  was  rather  surprised  to  finally  find  that 
God  was  speaking  to  him  in  a  still  small  voice.  He 
caught  a  vision  of  the  grace  of  God.  Such  a  vision 
we  can  catch  in  the  face  of  Christ  and  as  we  review 
anew  His  saving  work  and  remember  His  unfailing 
love. 

Then,  too,  Elijah  was  given  new  work  to  do,  and 
for  discouraged  souls  nothing  is  more  helpful^than 
some  new  task.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  next 
duty  which  awaits  us  and  we  shall  probably  find 
that  our  feeling  of  discouragement  is  disappearing. 
We  should  thank  God  for  the  blessed  ministry  of 
toil. 

Last  of  all  Elijah  was  given  a  new  vision  of  the 
triumph  of  God’s  cause.  He  had  almost  indicated 
that  God  was  to  fail.  He  had  concluded  that  if  he 
was  personally  unsuccessful  that  God  Himself  would 
be  defeated.  He  was  now  given  to  understand  that 


the  cause  of  God  would  never  fail,  and  there  on  the 
mountain  top  he  was  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
a  new  and  triumphant  faith. 

We  should  do  as  Elijah  did,  seek  for  a  new  vision 
of  God.  We  should  try  to  attain  the  height  of  the 
mountain  of  God.  That  is,  we  should  try  by  some 
effort  to  reach  a  place  where  God  will  be  more  real 
to  us.  It  may  be  here  among  these  mountains  and 
in  the  society  of  Christian  friends.  It  may  be  when 
we  are  alone  in  the  time  of  prayer,  but  in  every 
possible  way  we  should  seek  a  new  vision  of  our 
loving  Father  until  we  can  re-echo  something  of  the 
experience  of  the  poet  when  he  said : 

“I  stand  upon  the  mount  of  God 
With  sunlight  in  my  soul; 

I  see  the  storms  in  vales  beneath, 

I  hear  the  thunders  roll. 

But  I  am  safe  with  Thee,  my  God, 

Beneath  these  sunny  skies, 

And  to  the  height  on  which  I  stand 
No  cloud  nor  storm  can  rise.” 


“THE  MIND  OF  JESUS” 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
he  that  crowns  me  as  Lord  of  life, — that  is  what  he 
meant  for  Saint  John  goes  on  to  say  “and  this  he 
spake  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  should  be  given  to 
those  who  believe  on  Jesus,  for  the  spirit  was  not' 
yet  given  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.” 

Listen,  in- the  world’s  history,  the  pentecostal  out¬ 
pouring  had  to  come  after  the  ascension  on  high, — 
power  had  to  come  after  the  enthronement, — and 
that  is  absolutely  true  in  every  individual  life.  If 
you  and  I  are  going  to  have  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  is  because  we  have  enthroned  God  at 
the  seat  of  power  over  our  whole  life.  First,  the 
ascension,  then  the  pentecost.  It  is  true  of  every 
single  life,  and  I  would  pin  that  in  your  souls,  I 
would  write  it  there  indelibly,  “Crown  Plim  Lord 
of  All,”  and  then  the  astonishing  result  follows, — 
not  merely  streams,  but  rivers  of  living  water  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  life  thus  ruled  by  the  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ. 


DOES  CULTURE  COUNT 


the  question  of  whether  culture  counts  in  the  work- 
V  J  a-day  world,  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Yale,  makes  a  pointed 
reply.  Basing  his  statements  on  Vishee’s  investigations 
of  18,400  names  appearing  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”  for 
1921,  he  found  that  it  took  48,000  unskilled  laborers  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  of  these  1 8,400  persons.  Each  of  the  48,000  skilled 
laborers,  who  undoubtedly  furnished  more  cultural  advantages 
for  their  children,  produced  thirty  of  the  names  in  “Who's 
Who.”  An  equa^  number  of  farmers  produced  seventy  of 
the  names,  the  same  number  of  business  men  produced  six  hun¬ 
dred  names. 

Professional  men  exclusive  of  clergymen  produced  1,035, 
and  each  48,400  clergymen  produced  2,400  children  who  were 
sufficiently  renowned  to  get  their  names  in  “Who’s  Who.” 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  homes  of  clergymen  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  last  century — (the  period  during  which 
the  persons  named  in  “Who’s  Who”  for  1921  were  growing) 
— were  the  centers  of  culture  in  America. 

Of  course  these  clergymen  were  leaders  themselves,  and 
hence  would  be  expected  to  pass  on  to  their  children  through 
inheritance  certain  qualities  of  leadership,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  these  homes  had  much  to  do 
with  that  type  of  training  which  develops  real  leadership. 
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What  Are  Standards  m  Education? 


N  their  attempt  to  set  standards  by  which 
the  public  can  judge  students  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  leaders  in  education  are  in 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  colored  preacher  who 
proposed  to  explain  the  inexplainable  and  to  “un¬ 
screw”  the  inscrutable. 

The  trained  educator  knows  how  imperfect  these 
standards  necessarily  are,  but  the  layman  does  not. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  inexperienced  school¬ 
boy  who  talks  of  “units”  and  “credits”  as  if  they 
were  definitely  fixed  values  as  a  yard,  a  pound,  a 
gallon.  If  all  teachers  did  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  work,  this  might  be  more  nearly  the  truth,  but 
a  single  illustration  will  prove  that  they  do  not: 
A  professor  in  a  certain  teachers’  college  sent  out 
several  hundred  copies  of  the  examination  paper 
of  a  high  school  student,  requesting  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  grade  the  paper.  When  the  papers  were  re¬ 
turned  they  showed  grades  ranging  from  36  to  98. 
If  there  is  no  uniformity  of  grading  on  the  one 
paper,  certainly  there  could  be  no  uniformity  where 
many  papers  were  under  consideration. 

The  chief,  and  sometimes  the  only,  aim  of  many 
students  in  both  school  and  college  is  the  securing 
of  certificates,  credits,  and  diplomas — mere  “scraps 
of  paper”  under  such  circumstances. 

The  question  then  arises:  Does  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  standardizing  make  it  possible  for  the  lay¬ 
man  to  compare  the  merits  of  different  schools? 
It  is  apparent  that  a  certificate  or  a  diploma  or  a 


degree  from  different  institutions  cannot  mean  the 
same. 

In  selecting  teachers  for  Lee  School  I  am  not 
so  interested  in  their  degrees  as  I  am  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  boys  and  their  ability  to  inspire 
and  lead  them.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
thoroughness  of  their  preparation  for  college  than  I 
am  about  their  records  at  college.  I  am  more 
concerned  about  their  finished  scholarship  and 
their  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  subjects  than  in 
the  amount  of  pedagogy  and  methods  of  teaching 
they  have  had.  In  Lee  School  we  wish  to  put 
first  things  first  and  not  get  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
educational  theories. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  Garfield’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  best  college — -“Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other.”  It  is 
quite  right  and  sometimes  very  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  the  log  into  a  great  plant,  but  if  more  em¬ 
phasis  is  put  on  the  kind  and  size  of  the  log  than 
on  Mark  Hopkins,  everything  is  lost.  In  setting 
up  present  day  standards  in  education,  too  much 
emphasis  has  inevitably  been  put  on  external  things. 

Lee  School  cannot  be  an  educational  Pharisee 
that  makes  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  plat¬ 
ter  while  the  inside  is  full  of  corruption.  It  cannot 
be  untrue  to  the  name  it  bears  nor  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  sponsors  it.  Therefore,  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship,  clean  life,  and  high  ideals,  must  be  its  prin¬ 
cipal  aim,  and  its  faculty  must  be  composed  of 
men  of  engaging  personality,  high  ideals,  and  real 
leadership.  J.  A.  Peoples. 
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CAN  AMERICA  STAND 
THE  STRAIN? 


'HE  writer  recently  visited  Miami,  Florida.  He  saw  streets  being 
^  J  made  almost  while  you  wait  and  observe ;  he  saw  sections  of  the  city 
T„m„[nm^irnT^  spring  into  existence  almost  over-night,  with  handsome  residences  and 
every  modern  convenience.  He  saw  numbers  of  enormous  hotels  going  up 
costing  fabulous  sums  of  money.  He  saw  lots  sold  at  $4,000  a  foot  front. 
He  saw  multiplied  thousands  of  automobiles  bearing  prosperous  looking  and 
pleasure  loving  people,  and,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  he  exclaimed,  “The  half 
has  not  been  told!”  He  was  aware,  also,  that  there  are  other  places  not  so 
greatly  different  from  Miami. 

But  the  question  the  writer  kept  asking  himself  was,  “Has  America  built 
into  her  young  men  and  women  enough  ideals  and  enough  character  to  stand  all 
this  prosperity?”  Is  anyone  prone  to  turn  aside  and  call  this  a  preachment,  he 
only  needs  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  young  people  on  the  trains  going  to  and 
coming  from  Miami. 

If  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  and  be  stronger  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people 
because  of  this  wealth,  we  shall  have  to  greatly  strengthen  the  leadership  of 
ideals.  More  of  this  wealth  must  be  turned  into  training  the  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  leadership  of  our  times.  More  money  must  be  devoted  to  building 
ideals  as  well  as  building  skyscrapers.  One  wonders  if  men  who  are  in  the 
rush  really  see  this.  The  writer  at  least  found  one  such  man  in  the  heart  of 
Miami’s  maddening  throng. 


W.  D.  Weatherford. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Giandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  ^XA^nderful  Mountains  of  ^Festem  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell — the  top  of  Eastern  America — 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERFEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 
Apparatus 

SLor  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Prov'5escaR'  1 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  Stands  for  the  Best 
Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 
Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
milk,  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 
Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim  Milk, 
Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 


The  Ha.v  Gang:  on  the  Biltmore  Farm**. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

A  Professional  School  of  Graduate  Grade  for  Training 
Association  Secretaries  in  All  Departments  of  Work 

FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS  EACH.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT 
OPENING  OF  ANY  QUARTER  WITHOUT  HANDICAP 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4,  1926. 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  1  7. 

Summer  Quarter  begins  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  June  10. 

Fall  Quarter  begins  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  22. 

Co-operation  with  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life,  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion,  Vanderbilt  Medical  College,  and  Scarritt  College  for  Christion  Workers. 

Ten  special  professors  of  the  College,  assisted  by  the  best  teachers  from  all  Nashville  colleges,  representing  twenty 
million  dollars  of  endowment,  at  our  disposal. 

College  graduate  can  take  advanced  work  and  secure  M.A.  degree  in  either  Vanderbilt  or  Peabody  while  pursuing 
Association  studies.  Much  of  Association  College  courses  will  count  toward  Master's  Degree  in  these  institutions. 

For  Full  Details  IV rile  for  Catalog 

Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Our  Slogan:  “One  Million  Dollars  for  a  Graduate  Professional  School  to  Train  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries .” 


Old  Thompson  Seminar y,  2015  Grand  Avenue,  built  in  1874,  one  of  the  earliest  college  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Nashville,  now  owned  and  used  as  a  temporary  home  for  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Who  Do  Men  Say  That  I  Am? 

Bring  Your  Golf  Sticks  to 
Blue  Ridge. 

Education  and  Experience. 
SCY  Camp. 


MARCH,  1926 
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1926  PROGRAM 


Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  4  to  13 

Miss  Mable  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  15  to  24 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Order  of  De  Molay,  June  15  to  22 

Roy  E.  Dickerson,  Twelfth  Floor,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  25  to  J  uly  4 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Fraternity,  June  26  to  July  3 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Chamock,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  6  to  15 

Miss  Mable  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Industrial  Conference,  July  16  to  18 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to 

August  2 

R.  H.  King,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors'  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers  Aid  Conference,  August  2  to  7 

Mrs.  Nellie  Miranda,  Travelers’  Aid,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

June  10  to  September  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SCY  C  amp,  June  25  to  August  20 

C.  B.  Loomis,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  August  16  to  28 

Joseph  M.  Hall,  200  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


South 


ern 


Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian 
Workers,  August  2  to  27 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Lee  School  for  Boys,  Opens  September  8,  1926 

J.  A.  Peoples,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOTE:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the 
person  indicated. 
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“Who  Do  Men  Say  That  I  Am: " 

Mr.  Philip  Whitwell  Wilson,  New  York  City,  Former  Member  of  British  Parliament. 


NEED  not  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  McNair  for  the  words  which  he  has 
said  about  me.  I  know  very  well  that 
your  hospitality  has  been  none  the  less  kindly  be¬ 
cause  of  your  generous  feeling  for  the  country 
from  which  I  come,  and  now  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
week,  and  at  the  beginning  of  another  one,  “after 
six  days,”  Jesus  takes  you  and  me  and  claims  our 
company  and  says,  “Come  unto  the  high  moun¬ 
tain.”  It  means  a  very  severe  climb.  Religion  is 
not  easy.  Nobody  will  ever  make  it  easy.  Not  all 
are  equal'  to  the  high  mountain.  There  were 
seventy  evangelists,  but  there  were  only  twelve 
disciples,  and  there  were  only  three  of  those  apostles 
invited  to  the  high  mountain.  In  the  church,  as  in 
the  college,  there  are  honor  fraternities.  There  is  a 
chance  for  the  ambitious  men  and  women.  The 
high  mountain  means  the  wide  outlook.  You  see 
over  the  roofs  of  churches,  of  homes,  of  factories,- — - 
not  that  God  loved  my  world,  but  that  God  loved 
the  world, — labor  as  well  as  capital, — whites  as 
well  as  colored, — Christians  as  well  as  Jews, — 
heretics  as  well  as  the  orthodox.  The  Golden  Rule 
was  preached  on  a  Mount.  The  Cross  was  raised 
on  a  Mount.  The  Spirit  was  promised  on  a 

*  Stenographic  Report  of  an  address  delivered  dur¬ 
ing-  the  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  Blue  Ridge, 
N.  C  ,  1925. 


Mount.  Christ’s  love,  however,  revealed  must  be 
unrestricted  by  all  limitations,  and  His  horizon 
must  be  as  broad  as  human  needs. 

Of  course  the  worship  even  on  the  Mount  was 
complicated  by  theological  difficulties.  Who  was 
Christ?  The  twentieth  century  question  was  thus 
the  same  as  the  first  century  question.  It  is  a 
continuous  question  that  is  never  answered.  This 
year  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  met.  It  was  exactly  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago.  They  met  to  decide  the  question  of,  “Who 
is  Christ?”  Why  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  put 
the  question,  “Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?” 
as  if  He  was  Himself  staggered  by  the  burden  of 
His  divinity.  It  is  His  question  as  well  as  yours 
and  that  is  why  He  helps  you  to  answer  it.  He 
does  care  what  men  say.  He  watches  the  press, 
He  watches  the  college,  He  watches  the  church, 
but  that  is  not  enough — He  comes  to  close  quarters 
with  you  and  with  me.  We  have  only  just  dis¬ 
covered  the  radio,  but  Christ  used  the  radio  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  always  listens 
in  on  human  souls. 

“Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?”  I  think  that 
the  very  discussion  of  Christ’s  divinity  proves  Him 
to  be  divine.  About  none  other  does  this  discus¬ 
sion  arise.  You  say,  “Lo,  there  is  Christ,  here  is 
Christ.”  Tolstoi  was  the  Christ  of  Russia.  Gandhi 
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was  the  Christ  of  India,  both  better  known  in  their 
life  time  than  ever  Jesus  Christ  was,  but  neither  of 
them  comparable  with  Him  in  divinity.  The  very 
form  of  the  question  asserts  His  deity.  “Who  do 
men  say  that  I  am?’’  “Ian”  in  Hebrew  is 
“Jehovah.”  What  we  need  to  realize  is  this,  that 
God  in  Christ  was  not  revealed  merely  as  good,  as 
great,  as  strong,  as  loving,  but  as  near  to  us — a 
present  help  in  trouble.  That  was  the  particular 
revelation — Christ  as  “I  am.” 

Well  the  answer  to  the  question  was  this, — “You 
are  John  the  Baptist,”  or  “Elijah,”  or  “Jeremiah.” 
What  amazing  answers.  For  every  one  of  these 
men  were  dead.  You  see  there  was  no  longer  the 
sneer  of  the  scholar  who  is  superior  to  Christ,  and 
asks  the  question,  “Is  not  this  merely  the  carpenter’s 
son?  Don’t  we  know  His  brothers,  and  sisters?” 
The  deep  instincts  of  the  common  people  realized 
that  Christ  was  more  than  the  carpenters’  son,  that 
he  was  eternal,  and  therefore  stronger  than  death, 
and  the  author  of  everlasting  life.  “John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophets.”  Yes,  as 
Tennyson  said,  “Thou  art  both  human  and  divine, 
The  highest  Holiest  manhood  son.”  He  does  sum 
up  the  best  that  man  has  ever  hoped,  or  ever 
thought.  He  was  the  teacher,  the  healer,  and  the 
Rabbi,  but  was  He  no  more  than  that?  Peter  said, 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God.” 
The  first  and  to  me  the  sufficient  confession  of 
faith.  I  want  no  other,  I  know  nothing  more  than 
this.  Is  any  other  answer  possible?  For  put  it  in 
the  negative.  “Thou  art  not  the  Christ.  Thou 
art  not  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  What  was 
the  word  Christ?  What  did  it  mean?  Anointed, 
or  appointed,  the  man  chosen  to  be  two  things — the 
Servant  and  the  Savior  of  mankind.  If  our  Lord 
was  not  the  Servant  of  mankind,  and  the  Savior 
of  mankind,  who  did  serve  and  save  us?  If  our 
Lord  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  then  who 
else  can  be  the  brother  of  all  mankind  ? 

When  Simon  confessed  the  deeper  faith,  it  made 
him  the  bigger  man.  And  Jesus  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  and  said,  “Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church.”  And  I  say  to  every¬ 
one  of  you,  “Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church.”  You  sav,  “I,  Peter, 
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an  apostle?  I  am  a  typist,  I  am  a  reporter,  I  am 
a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  I  am  a  sophomore.”  I 
agree  that  you  don’t  find  Peters  in  the  telephone 
directory.  If  you  want  to  ring  up  Peter  you  have 
to  ring  up  Simon  Barjonah,  Smith  son  of  Jones, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  Jones  and  thousands  of 
Smiths.  Yet  Christ  said,  “Thou  art  Peter,” — the 
average  man  as  the  foundation  of  Christ’s 
Church,- — every  true  church  built  on  “main  street” 
where  there  is  the  main  need.  “Peter”  is  not  what 
I  am,  but  what  I  can  be  in  Christ,  the  best  in  me 
conquering  the  worst  in  me.  Peter  had  the  record 
of  thrice  denying  the  Lord,  of  being  thrice  re¬ 
pentant  and  consecrated.  Judging  by  the  gospels, 
he  was  a  braggart  and  a  coward.  Judging  by  the 
Epistles,  he  was  a  hero,  a  missionary,  and  a  martyr. 
And  so  the  church  which  Christ  founded  is  the 
church  of  the  layman  in  which  you  have  the  priest, 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron  who  was  ordained, 
but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  who  had  no 
father  and  no  mother,  a  son  of  man.  “The  lay¬ 
man’s  church”  is  the  church  against  which  the 
gates  of  death  and  hell  shall  not  prevail.  I  look  at 
your  scenery,  mighty  rocks  raised  by  volcanic  en¬ 
ergies,  but  I  also  think  of  those  lonely  islands  of 
the  South  Sea  reared  in  mid-ocean — how?  Not  by 
any  miracle,  but  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  insects 
in  the  coral, — building,  building  until  they  have 
a  reef  around  the  homes  of  men  and  women  against 
which  the  storms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  rage  in  vain. 
Every  stone  in  that  reef  is  a  jewel  of  humble  serv¬ 
ice — “Thou  are  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church.” 

You  say,  “but  why  these  dogmas,  they  don’t  help, 
they  only  hinder.”  Christ  recognized  that  because 
he  says,  “Then  charged  His  disciples  to  tell  no 
man  that  He  is  the  Christ.”  I  never  like  to  be 
“told”  things.  Confess  Him  yourself — that  is 
right — but  you  are  really  forbidden  by  Christ 
to  force  your  creed  on  others.  Don’t  put  it  in  the 
press.  Argument  does  not  convince.  Argument 
like  aggression  only  antagonizes.  Why  the  Apostles 
themselves  were  dazed  by  the  vision  of  Christ’s 
divinity!  They  were  sore  afraid  like  scientists 
over  an  unexplained  phenomenon.  They  did  not 
know  what  they  said.  The  mystery  of  it  all  made 
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them  delirious.  They  didn’t  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  And  so  we  need  to  be  tolerant  with 
theologians  in  a  difficulty, — they  usually  come  out 
right  in  the  end.  When  Peter  was  an  old  man, 
he  forgot  his  perplexities  and  remembered  only 
Christ’s  glory  seen  on  the  Mount. 

Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  they  had  proposed 
a  new  trinity, — quite  modern,  up-to-date, — three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Moses,  one  for  Elijah,  and  one 
for  Christ, — law,  redemption,  prophesy  all  put  on 
one  level.  “A  very  convenient  arrangement,”  said 
everybody.  “There  is  so  much  good  in  all  religions. 
Let  us  have  a  tabernacle  for  Buddha,  a  tabernacle 
for  Confucius,  a  tabernacle  for  Mohammed,  a 
tabernacle  for  Gandhi,  a  tabernacle  for  Tolstoi,  a 
tabernacle  for  H.  G.  Wells!” 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
did  meet  Christ  on  the  Mount,  they  did  talk  to 
Him,  and  I  say,  let  the  conversation  continue.  Let 
every  young  man  and  woman  read  books.  Let  the 
poets,  writers,  or  teachers  talk  to  Christ.  But  don’t 
let  them  do  all  the  talking.  Read  their  books  but 
also  read  the  Bible.  Let  the  modern  man  and 
woman  have  their  say,  but  let  the  eternal  Christ 
also  have  His  say. 

Now  of  course  you  say  it  was  a  very  unpleasant 
place,  that  mountain.  It  had  a  cloud  on  it.  The 
cloud  didn’t  seem  to  reveal  God,  it  seemed  to  ob¬ 
scure  Him.  It  was  a  cold  and  dark  cloud,  a  cloud 
of  doubt,  a  cloud  of  argument.  And  Christ  was 
silent,  and  unseen  as  He  seems  sometimes  today. 
But  He  was  not  Christ  absent.  Listen,  there  is 
even  in  the  cloud  the  voice  saying,  “This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son,  hear  ye  Him.” 

The  cloud  will  lift  and  again  there  will  be  Jesus 
only,  the  one  man  who  meets  us,  supreme  over  all. 

Why  supreme?  Let’s  just  see  for  one  moment. 
He  was  transfigured;*  not  by  the  reflected  light  of 
art  and  scholarship,  but  from  within,  from  the 
heart.  The  light  that  transfigured  Him  was  love, 
and  his  raiment  was  “glistening,”  as  Saint  Mark 
says,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  it. 

It  was  love  shining  through  the  robes  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  dogma,  and  tradition,  and  organization. 


It  was  just  here  that  Peter  needed  teaching.  He 
was  orthodox  but  he  needed  “the  mind  of  Christ” 
which  was  love.  Hitherto  he  had  known  the 
Christ  of  success,  of  power,  of  efficiency,  the  Christ 
who  healed  the  sick,  who  raised  the  dead,  who 
walked  on  the  water.  But  the  powerful  life  is  not 
enough.  It  is  love  that  pays  the  price.  And  though 
Christ  was  undoubtedly  perfect  as  Teacher,  Ex¬ 
ample  and  Healer,  men  were  still  perishing  in  their 
sins,  as  they  are  perishing  today.  There  needed  to 
be  the  sacrifice  unto  death.  You  had  to  have  a 
Christ  that  faced  not  merely  the  day’s  work,  but 
the  night’s  doubts.  He  had  to  be  a  failure  as  well 
as  a  success,  rejected  by  the  best  people,  the  elders 


and  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  priests.  Yes,  re¬ 
jected  by  the  best  people — the  professors,  the  presi¬ 
dents,  the  statesmen — they  rejected  Him.  The 
wonder  was  not  that  He  was  transfigured,  but  that 
He  was  transfigured  in  disappointment.  He  dared 
defeat.  His  was  the  love  that  never  faileth,  that 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
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things.  If  then  God  is  love  and  Christ  has  a  love 
that  endures  all  things,  it  follows  that  Christ  is 
God.  And  as  He  prayed,  the  God  was  shown  in 
Him. 

He  was  transfigured.  This  Christ  transfigured 
is  what  the  world  needs  today,  not  Jesus  belittled, 
criticized,  obscured,  but  Jesus  radiant,  shining 
forth — the  light  of  the  world.  All  things  are  grow¬ 
ing  from  less  to  more,  wealth  is  growing,  commerce 
is  growing,  knowledge  is  growing,  machinery  is 
growing.  I  sometimes  think  that  Armies  and 
Navies  are  growing.  Is  Christ  alone  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished?  Is  His  love  and  power  and  wisdom  to  be 
the  only  thing  that  is  treated  as  a  spent  force?  In 
an  era  of  success  amid  the  triumph  of  the  material, 
is  His  incarnate  love  alone  to  be  a  failure?  Is  it  to 
be  the  one  thing  that  does  not  count  in  the  world 
today?  I  say  frankly  as  coming  from  an  old 
civilization  that  on  the  answer  to  that  question  de¬ 
pends  the  future  of  the  great  civilization  of  the  new 
world. 

And  yet  I  don’t  want  to  leave  it  at  that.  He  was 
indeed  great,  but  He  was  human  as  well  as  divine. 


He  “came  and  touched”  the  disciples- — touched 
them  so  that  they  saw  Him  just  as  you  might  be 
touched  by  a  friend  as  you  leave  this  service,  and 
turn  and  see  that  friend. 

I  can  just  put  my  own  faith  in  one  simple  il¬ 
lustration — it  is  an  illustration  from  a  devout 
scientist.  He  imagined  a  nation  in  which  the  phil¬ 
osophers  and  the  clever  people  were  all  blind,  and 
the  ignorant  people, — just  folks,— had  eyes.  The 
ignorant  people  came  to  the  philosophers  one  day 
and  said,  “We  see  the  sun.”  The  philosophers  said, 
“What  do  you  do  when  you  see  the  sun?  We 
can’t  see  it.”  The  ignorant  people  said,  “We  open 
our  eyes  and  see  the  sun.”  The  philosophers  re¬ 
torted,  “That  is  the  explanation,  a  natural  ex¬ 
planation.  You  open  your  eyes  and  you  see  the 
sun.  Because  you  open  your  eyes  you  see  the  sun. 
There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky  as  you  think,  it  is  only 
an  impression  under  your  eyelids.”  But  the 
ignorant  people  went  away  from  the  philosophers 
and  they  said  still,  “We  see  the  sun.”  Arise,  shine 
for  thy  light  is  come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee.  You  see  the  sun. 


Typical  Mountain  Highway  in  Western  North  Carolina 
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Bring  Your  Golf  Sticks  to 
Blue  Ridge 


FOR  a  number  of  years  the  Blue  Ridge  Association  has  been 
eager  to  have  golf  links  on  which  its  patrons  and  friends 
might  find  healthful  exercise.  During  these  years  many 
of  our  friends  have  gone  to  Asheville  to  the  Country 
Club,  or  to  the  Biltmore  Forest  Club,  but  this  is  a  little  far 
away  and  somewhat  expensive.  On  the  other  hand  Blue  Ridge 
has  not  felt  it  was  justified,  in  view  of  other  needed  equipment, 
to  spend  money  in  equipping  a  first  class  golf  link. 

Happily,  the  problem  has  been  solved  for  us  much  more 
simply:  Eighteen  months  ago  the  city  of  Asheville  decided  to 
build  municipal  links  which  would  be  as  good  as  anything  in 
the  country,  and  we  think  they  were  wise  in  deciding  to  come 
out  in  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Blue  Ridge  for  a  location. 
For  eighteen  months  the  work  has  been  going  forward  on  this 
course  and  officials  tell  me  it  will  be  completed  by  July  1,  1926. 
unless  there  is  some  unforeseen  difficulty. 

Donald  Ross  is  the  builder  of  this  golf  course  and  when 
that  is  said,  it  is  enough.  Just  tell  the  professional  golfer  it  is 
a  Donald  Ross  course!  This  places  a  wonderful  golf  link 
within  twenty-five  minutes  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  a  beautiful 
bitulithic  road  connects  the  two.  It  will  be  waiting  for  those 
who  bring  their  golf  sticks. 
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Education  and  Experience 

By  Dr.  Herbert  W. 


THANK  YOU  for  the  welcome.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here,  and  the  invitation  to  come  back 
again  next  year  will  be  accepted  if  possible. 

I  wonder  if  our  memory  is  so  good  that  we  can 
look  back  in  our  childhood  days  and  remember 
the  ambitions  that  we  had  at  different  times.  Can 
you  remember  when  you  wanted  to  be  a  policeman, 
or  a  fireman  ?  Can  you  remember  all  of  the  different 
things  you  were  going  to  be  at  different  times?  It 
makes  you  smile  and  we  can  well  smile  at  our¬ 


selves,  but  let’s  stop  there.  Don’t  be  too  much 
amused  at  those  childish  ambitions  of  little  children, 
at  least  not  in  their  presence,  because  that  is  life, 
and  that  is  the  way  life  develops  and  grows.  The 
one  big  aim  before  everyone,  if  one  is  thoughtful 
and  striving,  is  to  grow — to  create  a  personality. 
And  personality  grows  by  experience,  and  only 
through  experience.  For  example,  a  little  child  is 
born  into  the  world  with  a  bundle  of  native,  im¬ 
pulses,  and  there  stirs  within  him  something  of  life 
and  he  manifests  it  in  various  ways.  We  say  he 

*Stenographic  Report  of  an  address  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  th^  Missionary  Education  Conference,  June, 
1925,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 


Gates,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

is  hungry,  and  he  is  given  food  — he  tastes  it  and 
finds  it  good.  Very  well,  the  next  time  he  is  hun¬ 
gry  he  wants  some  more  of  that  food,  and  after 
a  little  while  he  gets  older  and  he  learns  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  different  kinds  of  food.  Some 
are  satisfactory  and  some  are  not.  Some  make  him 
feel  good  and  some  do  not,  and  after  a  while  he 
begins  to  develop  real  desires.  He  learns  that 
some  things  are  better  than  others — it  is  all  so 
very  simple  and  childish,  but  yet  it  is  life.  It  is 
the  thing  that  you  and  I  are  still  engaged  in.  Our 
task  is  that  of  facing  life  and  its  situations,  and 
problems,  and,  if  we  are  wise,  we  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  If  we  are 
still  wiser,  we  learn  to  discriminate  between  that 
which  is  better,  and  that  which  is  not  quite  so  good. 
We  also  learn  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  these  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
things  so  sharply  contrasted,  but  this  is  the  test  of 
true  discrimination.  So,  we  are  constantly  setting 
up  values,  deciding  what  things  are  most  worth 
while.  Then  we  develop  our  desires  so  that  we 
will  constantly  reach  out  toward  these  higher 
values.  An  effective  personality  or  character  is  one 
in  which,  out  of  experience,  there  has  arisen  con¬ 
sistent  desires  directed  toward  controlling  ends, 
and  if  these  controlling  ends  or  values  are  religious, 
or  Christian — then  you  have  a  Christian  character 
and  personality.  The  older  we  grow,  and  the  more 
complex  and  multiplied  life  becomes,  the  more 
important  it  is  to  have  controlling  values  that  are 
big  enough  and  inclusive  enough  so  that  they  will 
include  the  lesser  ones. 

I  once  saw  a  man  trying  to  get  off  a  street  car. 
He  picked  up  a  bundle  that  he  had  on  his  lap, 
and  then  he  picked  up  one  off  the  seat,  and  then 
he  reached  down  and  got  another  one  and  kept 
piling  them  up.  The  top  one  fell  off,  and  while 
he  was  picking  it  up  another  fell.  Finally  I  said, 
“Why  didn’t  you  get  a  basket?” 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  our  minds  and 
souls  need  a  basket  big  enough  to  group  together 
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and  enable  us  to  carry  effectively  all  the  various 
things  that  otherwise  will  lead  us  on  divergent 
paths.  Sometimes  we  have  conflicting  values  and 
we  try  to  keep  both  of  them.  Then  we  have  a 
divided,  or  a  “split”  personality. 

Paul  knew  about  that  kind  of  personality,  and 
James  knew  about  it,  “A  double  minded  man,”  he 
said,  “Unstable  in  all  his  ways.”  You  remember 
that  very  sarcastic  and  very  striking  figure  of  speech 
that  Elijah  used  to  describe  the  people  of  Israel 
when  they  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  He 
brought  them  up  on  the  Mount  Carmel,  and  he 
said,  “Now  here’s  Baal,  and  here’s  Jehovah,  choose 
one  or  the  other,  and  don’t  go  limping  between  the 
two  opinions.”  You  don’t  get  very  far  trying  to 
straddle  two  sides  of  a  path.  The  thing  to  do  is 
just  to  take  your  aim  and  walk  that  way,  and  don’t 
be  trying  to  ride  two  horses  at  once. 

Paul,  by  contrast,  described  the  other  kind  of 
personality.  “There  are  so  many  things  in  my 
life,  my  ancestors,  my  training,  my  riches — but  all 
those  things  I  count  worthless  because  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  something  else, — Jesus  Christ!  The  value 
that  Jesus  Christ  stands  for  in  my  life  is  the  thing 
I  am  after.”  The  result  was  a  marvelous  achieve¬ 
ment.  Paul,  a  man  of  light  stature,  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  that  seemed  overwhelming,  faced  that 
old  heathen  world  and  said,  “I  can  do  absolutely 
anything.  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  that  strength¬ 
ened  me.”  He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
life  was  controlled  by  one  supreme  value  so  that  he 
was  not  drifting  hither  and  yon  in  all  sorts  of  by¬ 
paths,  trying  to  first  be  loyal  to  one  thing,  and 
then  to  another.  That  is  the  real  development  of 
personality  and  it  is  the  process  that  is  going  on 
in  life. 

Education,  about  which  we  are  thinking  in  these 
days,  is  the  conscious  process  of  this  development. 
It  was  not  always  conscious,  and  it  is  not  now. 
Anything  that  touches  your  life,  any  experience 
that  you  have  that  leads  you  to  face  the  problems 
that  are  before  you,  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  various  values  represented,  and  then  to  choose 
and  say,  “I  will  take  this,  and  I  will  so  conduct 
myself  that  I  may  reach  that  goal,”  this  is  edu¬ 
cation.  If  the  values  that  you  are  setting  before 


yourself  are  Christian  values,  then  you  are  expe¬ 
riencing  a  Christian  education.  This  is  the  only 
difference.  Let’s  not  forget  that  the  method  and 
plan  and  procedure  of  religious  education  is  not 
different  from  that  of  any  other  education.  It  is 
the  goal  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Whenever  we  look  back  over  the  way  in  which 
education  has  developed  we  see  that  it  has  become 
more  and  more  a  conscious  process.  Think  of  a 
little  savage;  what  is  education  for  him?  Just 
living,  running  around  with  his  older  folks,  learn- 
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ing  to  hunt,  swim,  dive,  make  bows  and  arrows, 
shoot  and  fish,  and  pick  bananas,  and  that  is  all 
he  needs.  He  does  not  know  he  is  being  educated, 
nobody  stops  to  think  that  they  are  educating  him. 
Then  life  gets  more  complex  and  that  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  won’t  do.  Our  children  have  to  know  more 
things  than  they  can  experience  directly.  1  hey 
must  know  what  happened  long  years  ago.  They 
must  know  what  is  happening  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  and  so  we  have  books  and  pictuies  and 
papers.  Moreover,  knowledge  has  become  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  no  one  can  know  it  all.  We  must  select 
and  choose  so  that  one  may  know  this  and  another 
may  know  the  other  thing,  and  certain  people  are 


cation.  You  must  do  this  or  that  because  you  will 
be  terribly  sorry  when  you  are  dead  if  you  don’t. 

Jesus  seemed  to  consider  the  goal  of  religion  a 
little  more  immediate  than  that.  We  don’t  find 
him  speaking  so  much  of  what  will  happen  after 
we  are  dead,  but  we  find  Him  laying  great  stress 
upon  loving  service  now. 

Education  is  progressing  in  this  direction.  It 
may  be  interesting  for  us  to  consider  three  stages 
through  which  educational  theory  has  passed  since 
it  became  conscious.  There  have  been  others,  but 
I  want  to  speak  of  two  that  are  passing  and  one 
that  is  coming.  In  the  early  times  men  thought 
the  chief  aim  of  education  should  be  Discipline. 


trained  to  do  this  and  to  become  teachers.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  now  become  conscious  and  definite.  The 
child  now  knows  that  he  is  being  educated,  and  the 
teacher  knows  that  he  has  a  particular  task,  he  is  an 
educator. 

Now  that  is  natural  and  necessary,  yet  it  has 
certain  defects.  It  tends  to  make  us  lose  that  im¬ 
mediate  interest  that  pertains  to  real  life,  and  so 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  arguments  like 
this:  “Of  course  you  are  not  interested  in  this 
now,  but  if  you  don’t  know  it  when  you  grow  up 
you  will  be  very  much  out  of  it.”  We  have  had 
the  same  argument  presented  to  us  in  religious  edu- 


People  then  believed  that  human  nature  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bad,  and  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  made 
over.  People  talked  about  “breaking  the  will”  of 
the  child.  Society,  the  State  and  the  church  were 
imperialistic  and  autocratic.  The  great  virtue  was 
to  do  as  you  were  told,  ask  no  questions,  obey ! 
So  discipline  controlled  education. 

Another  idea  was  that  the  mind  was  made  up 
of  certain  faculties,  like  memory,  thinking,  and  feel¬ 
ing,  and  that  you  could  take  any  one  of  these  out 
and  polish  it  up  and  put  it  back  in  place,  and  when 
you  wanted  it,  it  would  act.  The  trouble  was  it 
didn’t  work.  Discipline  is  a  good  thing,  but  this 
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sort  of  discipline  was  from  without.  It  led  to 
revolts  and  rebellion,  and  somehow  the  world 
didn’t  seem  to  benefit  very  greatly  from  it. 

The  next  step,  which  developed  in  about  the 
eighteenth  century,  held  that  Knowledge  was  the 
great  thing.  The  mind  was  thought  of  as  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  which  grew  as  you  wrote  upon  it. 
The  main  thing  was  to  get  as  many  facts  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  memorize  them,  and  then,  when  you  got 
enough  crammed  in,  pass  an  examination  and  get 
your  marks.  Knowledge,  the  central  point  and  chief 
emphasis,  was  placed  On  the  teaching  of  lessons. 

For  many  years,  slowly  but  surely,  we  have  been 
coming  to  see  that  while  discipline  and  knowledge 
are  both  necessary,  they  are  not,  after  all,  the  cen¬ 
tral  points  in  education.  The  focal  point  is  the 
growing  personality,  and  the  course  of  education 
centers  about  Life  Experience. 

In  these  three  stages,  the  first  stands  for  an  auto¬ 
cratic  system,  and  emphasizes  the  authoritative 
teacher.  You  are  not  supposed  to  have  much  of 
anything  to  say.  You  are  to  do  as  the  teacher  says, 
the  teacher  marks  you  and  that  is  the  end  of  that. 
The  second  centers  in  subject  matter,— lessons,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  if  you  learn  enough  facts  you 
will  have  them  when  you  want  to  use  them.  In  the 
third  stage  education  centers  about  the  pupil — the 
learner,  and  it  helps  us  to  realize  that  we  are  very 
much  responsible  for  our  own  education.  We  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  It  is  our  experience 
which  is  developing.  We  need  knowledge,  because 
we  can’t  direct  our  own  experience  wisely  without 
knowing  how  others  have  met  the  same  kind  of 
situations.  We  need  the  teacher;  not  as  an  auto¬ 
crat,  but  as  a  wise  and  friendly  counsellor,  helping 
us  face  our  own  problems  and  guiding  us  just  as 
Jesus  Christ  did.  Then  life  takes  on  the  form  of 
a  great  adventure,  a  quest.  We  are  on  the  road, 
and  we  are  responsible  for  our  choice  of  the  way. 
John  Oxenham  has  given  us  the  picture  of  such  a 
journey : 


While  all  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift,  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth  a  high  way  and  a 
low, 

And  every  man  decideth  which  way  his  soul  shall 
go. 

I  want  to  illustrate  this  matter  of  education 
through  experience.  It  has  produced  what  we  call 
the  project  principle. 

The  project  principle  is  not  a  patent  method. 
You  have  seen  advertisements  of  a  new  gas  range 
or  a  carpet  sweeper,  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
appears  in  evening  dress,  and  sweetly  and  almost 
unconsciously  performs  the  household  duties.  The 
suggestion  is,  “Buy  one  of  our  carpet  sweepers  and 
it  will  do  everything  for  you.”  You  see  a  washing 
machine  established  in  the  front  room  by  the  piano, 
and  a  house  wife  sitting  with  a  book  in  one  hand, 
while  the  machine  does  its  work.  The  project 


To  every  man  there  openeth  a  way,  and  ways,  and 
a  Way; 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high  way, 

And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low, 
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principle  is  not  that  sort  of  patent  method,  and  if 
you  try  to  use  it  that  way  you  will  find  it  just 
about  as  disappointing  as  the  advertisement. 

It  is  not  new,  either.  The  project  principle  is  as 
old  as  life  itself.  It  is  just  facing  life  and  Avork- 
ing  one’s  way  through  it.  More  and  more  our 
schools  are  becoming  like  life.  There  is  a  school 
in  which  some  very  interesting  project  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out.  The  children  come 
together  and  discuss  what  is  happening  and  try  to 
find  out  reasons  for  them.  One  morning  the  roll 
was  called  and  the  Smith  children  were  absent. 
Somebody  said,  “They  have  typhoid  fever  at  their 
house.”  They  had  had  it  the  spring  before,  and 
the  spring  before  that.  The  children  wondered 
Avhv,  and  then  and  there  decided  to  find  out  why 
the  Smith  children  had  typhoid  fever  every  spring. 
They  wrote  a  letter  and  asked  them  if  they  could 
come  up  and  find  out.  Mr.  Smith  said,  “Bless  your 
hearts,  if  you  can  find  the  reason  I  will  be  tickled 
to  death.”  First  of  all  they  went  to  the  library 
to  find  out  what  caused  typhoid.  Then  they  went 
out  and  looked  over  the  Smith  premises  and  after 
the  investigation  was  finished  sent  him  a  report. 
They  said,  Ave  know  that  bad  water  sometimes 
causes  typhoid.  We  have  looked  into  your  water 
supply  and  we  can’t  find  anything  the  matter  Avith 
that.  We  have  looked  into  your  milk  supply  and 
see  nothing  wrong  there.  W e  have  folloAved  up 
your  groceries  and  we  find  no  trouble  there.  But 
one  thing  we  have  discovered  is  that  you  have  no 
screens  on  your  house,  while  close  by  Ave  found  a 
pile  of  refuse.  There  are  lots  of  flies,  and  Ave 
Avant  to  suggest  that  you  try  the  experiment  of 
saeening  your  house  and  moving  that  refuse  pile. 
In  order  that  we  might  make  it  easy  to  do  this 
we  have  measured  all  of  the  doors  and  windows  in 
your  house  and  have  gotten  estimates  on  the  Avork 
from  three  different  builders,  and  here  they  are. 
Can  you  see  what  these  pupils  had  studied?  Arith¬ 
metic,  hygiene,  physiology.  They  had  gone  into  the 
conditions  of  the  community.  They  had  studied 
a  little  bit  of  civics,  and  all  of  it  in  a  tremendously 
interesting  and  thoughtful  fashion.  Many  things 
of  that  sort  are  taking  place  in  our  schools. 


Now  for  the  application  to  religious  missionary 
education.  The  very  same  sort  of  development  is 
going  on  here.  We  have  had  the  stage  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  in  religious  education,  with  as  much  of 
futility.  We  have  also  had  our  day  of  emphasis 
upon  teaching  Lessons.  We  have  studied  and 
studied  about  religion,  and  somehow  Avhen  Ave 
wanted  to  use  the  lessons  they  didn’t  work.  Noav 
Ave  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  begin  with  life 
and  experience  and  get  the  motive  for  our  lessons 
or  discipline  through  values  of  immediate  Avorth 
and  interest. 

There  is  a  commission  of  which  Professor  Borver, 
of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
is  chairman.  This  commission  is  engaged  in  a 
careful  piece  of  study  with  the  reconstruction  of 
our  curriculum  of  religious  education  as  its  aim. 
You  can  all  look  back  to  the  time  Atdien  all  AATe 
had  Avere  the  uniform  lessons.  Then  we  thought 
we  had  gained  a  great  victory  with  the  graded  les¬ 
sons,  yet  most  churches  are  still  using  the  ineffective 
uniform  system.  The  reason  is  that  A\re  are  too 
much  afraid  of  anything  new  in  religion. 

The  work  of  this  nerv  commission  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  program  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  Avill  never  get  anywhere  unless  it  can  meet 
with  sympathetic  and  intelligent  co-operation.  An 
experience  curriculum  can  only  gmw  out  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  experiment,  and  I  Avant  to  tell  you  of 
the  definite  results  of  a  few  such  experiments.  A 
class  of  high  school  girls  reached  that  stage  which 
is  not  altogether  unknoA\m  in  Sunday  school  Avhen 
they  said,  “We  are  not  coming  any  more.  We 
ha\re  been  studying  the  same  lessons  ever  since  we 
Avere  children,  and  unless  you  can  give  us  something 
different  to  do  we  are  going  to  quit.”  The  teacher 
said,  “What  do  you  Avant  to  do?”  The  girls  said, 
“Let’s  put  on  a  play.”  That  may  seem  very  far 
from  Bible  study,  but  not  to  this  teacher.  She  said, 
“All  right.  What  kind  of  a  play  shall  Ave  give? 
This  is  a  Sunday  school,  why  not  give  a  play  of 
our  own  based  on  some  Bible  story?  They  de¬ 
cided  they  would  dramatize  the  book  of  Ruth  and 
began  Avorking  on  it.  In  the  first  place  every  mem¬ 
ber  in  that  class  read  the  book  of  Ruth,  not  only 
once  but  many  times.  They  went  to  the  library 
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for  background  material.  They  sought  pictures. 
They  visited  a  man  who  had  traveled  in  Palestine 
to  get  ideas  for  costumes.  They  went  to  the  Art 
Institute  in  the  city  to  see  the  Tissot  pictures. 
They  saturated  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
book  of  Ruth  and  they  began  to  dramatize  it.  Some 
people  said,  “What!  Give  a  play  in  church!  Only 
over  my  dead  body.”  There  was  one  old  deacon 
who  said  that  very  thing. 

As  the  rehearsals  went  on  the  girl  who  was 
taking  the  part  of  Ruth  came  and  said,  “I  can’t  do 
it.”  The  director  told  her  she  was  doing  finely. 
“But,”  she  said,  “I  am  not  good  enough  to  take  • 
this  part.”  “Well,”  they  said,  “maybe  that  is 
something  that  can  be  changed.  You  are  too  good 
a  sport  to  drop  out  in  the  middle  of  this,  you  go 
on.”  Not  long  afterwards,  the  mother  of  that 
girl  said  to  this  same  director,  “I  dont’  know  what 
has  come  over  my  daughter,  but  I  am  grateful  for 
it.  I  was  getting  worried  about  her,  she  was  so 
thoughtless  and  selfish,  and  she  used  to  speak  to  me 
in  ways  that  hurt,  and  nearly  broke  my  heart,  but 
something  has  changed  her  tremendously.”  The 
director  replied,  “Yes,  it  is  quite  likely.  I  believe 
that  you  were  one  of  those  that  objected  to  the 
play  that  the  young  people  are  getting  up  as  being 
given  in  the  church.”  She  said,  “Well,  yes,  I  didn’t 
think  it  the  proper  thing.”  “All  right,”  he  said, 
“you  be  present  that  night.”  She  was  there,  and  so 
was  the  deacon  who  said  he  would  never  consent. 
That  young  girl  took  the  part  of  Ruth  with  a  depth 
of  spiritual  appreciation  and  interpretation  that 
brought  the  tears  to  more  than  one  eye  in  that 
house,  and  at  the  close  the  old  deacon  said,  “Frank¬ 
ly,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  cried  and  my  oppo¬ 
sition  is  over.  It  was  the  most  touching  thing  I 
have  seen  or  heard  in  this  church.”  The  mother 
said,  “I  think  I  begin  to  see,  I  am  wondering  now 
whether  it  was  all  Marion’s  fault.” 

I  remember  a  class  of  boys  who  were  at  the  same 
stage.  They  were  high  school  boys.  They  were 
ready  to  quit  and  the  teacher  said,  “I  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  more.  You  must  get  someone  else  to  teach 
this  class.”  The  director  said  to  him,  “Well,  now, 
suppose  you  take  a  little  vacation  and  go  and  visit 
some  other  school  and  let  me  see  what  we  can  do 
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with  the  class.”  The  boys  came  the  next  Sunday 
and  asked  where  their  teacher  was.  The  director 
said,  “He  is  not  coming  today.”  “Who  is  going 
to  teach  our  class?”  The  director  said,  “Nobody. 
I  have  something  I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  I  want 
you  to  take  the  time  in  your  class  to  discuss  this 
question.  If  you  were  running  this  Sunday  school, 
what  changes  would  you  make?”  The  boys  said, 
“What’s  the  idea,  are  you  trying  to  kid  us?”  The 
director  said,  “Do  I  usually  try  to  kid  you?”  The 
boys  said,  “No,”  and  the  director  said,  “Well,  I’m 
not  doing  it  now.  You  are  members  of  this  school. 
We  know  it  is  not  perfect  and  we  want  your  ad¬ 
vice.”  They  said  after  class,  “Can  we  have  another 
session  on  this?”  He  told  them,  “Yes,  to  take  as 
much  time  as  they  wanted.”  They  took  three  Sun¬ 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  handed  in 
seven  suggestions,  the  first  three  of  which  were 
things  that  that  same  director  had  been  working 
for  himself.  He  said,  “This  is  going  to  be  a  real 
help,”  and  immediately  those  boys  began  to  think, 
“Why,  we  have  a  part  in  this  Sunday  school,  this 
is  ours.”  The  teacher  came  back  to  his  class  and 
took  up  the  suggestion  of  the  boys  that  they 
should  like  to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
they  should  study.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  and  choose  various  subjects.  The  choice  was, 
“What  is  Success?”  They  agreed  that  each  boy 
would  be  responsible  for  bringing  in  a  report  on 
some  man  or  woman  who  exemplified  success  in  life 
for  the  class  to  discuss.  The  teacher  went  to  the 
director  and  said,  “This  is  going  great,  but  if  the 
parents  of  some  of  these  boys  get  on  to  this  thing 
they  will  say  that  I  am  not  teaching  the  Bible.  As 
far  as  I  can  discover,  we  are  studying  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine.”  The  director  said,  “Isn’t  that  up 
to  you?”  He  said,  “Yes,  but  how  am  I  to  get  the 
Bible  into  it?”  The  director  said,  “Where  are  you 
going  to  find  your  standards  of  success?”  A  few 
weeks  later  a  boy  brought  in  the  name  of  a  very 
rich  man  in  the  community  as  his  standard  of 
success.  As  soon  as  the  name  was  brought  up 
three  or  four  members  of  the  class  said  that  they 
had  worked  for  him,  and  they  didn’t  agree  that  he 
was  a  success.  The  boys  said,  “Yes,  but  look  at 
the  pile  he  had  made.”  Whereupon  one  of  the  boys 
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said,  “Say,  anybody  got  a  Bible  around  here?”  And 
when  he  got  it  he  said,  “I  can’t  find  it,  but  there 
is  that  story  about  that  fellow  who  had  a  lot  of 
houses  and  barns  and  was  going  to  build  some  more, 
and  then  he  died  that  night  and  he  was  not  any 
good  at  all.”  And  another  boy  said,  “Yes,  there 
is  another  story.”  Then  the  teacher  saw  his  chance 
and  he  said,  “I  wonder  how  this  fits: — a  man’s  life 
consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses?”  The  class  agreed,  and  from  that  time  on 
that  class  put  the  teachings  of  Jesus  behind  their 
ideal  of  success. 

Another  group  in  another  church  just  a  little 
while  ago  started  out  on  this  project.  They  said, 
“We  are  constantly  being  asked  to  join  the  church, 
why  should  we?”  “What  good  does  it  do?”  After 
they  had  studied  it  for  several  weeks  they  said, 
“Let’s  find  out  what  we  have  got  to  do  to  join 
the  church,”  and  they  asked  for  the  form  that  new 
members  used.  After  going  over  it  they  decided 


that  a  good  deal  of  it  didn’t  mean  anything  to 
them,  so  they  said,  “Let’s  draw  up  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  a  code  of  Christian  conduct  by  which 
we  will  agree  to  be  measured.”  Then  they  went 
one  step  further  and  went  to  the  deacons  of  that 
church  and  said,  “Here  is  a  code  that  we  have 
drawn  up  out  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  that  repre¬ 
sents  what  we  believe  young  folks  ought  to  be  that 
are  trying  to  be  Christians.  Will  you  take  us  into 
the  church  on  the  basis  of  that?”  And  the  board  of 
deacons  did. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  illustrations.  You 
see  how  informal  some  of  these  things  are. 
Wherever  you  have  a  church  and  a  school  with 
good  leadership  you  must  have  a  share  and  take 
an  important  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  new 
and  more  vital  program  of  religious  education. 
Experiment  along  this  line  and  you  will  find  arising 
a  new  loyalty  and  new  understanding  of  religious 
education. 


The  Call  of  the  Mountains 

Would  you  like  to  spend  your  vacation  in  the 
heart  of  the  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Rockies? 
And  at  the  same  time  fit  yourself  for  more  efficient 
service  in  your  home  community?  And  meet  some 
of  the  finest  people  in  all  thr>  world  ?  And  have  the 
best  of  fun  and  recreation?  Would  you?  Espe¬ 
cially  if  the  cost  were  reasonable? 

If  you  would — and  who  wouldn’t? — you  can  do 
all  of  this  at  Blue  Ridge,  the  summer  conference 
grounds  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Education  Movement,  and  other  educational 
and  religious  organizations  which  meet  each  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  several  great  training  centers  in 
the  United  States.  For  years  it  has  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  all  of  the  South. 

For  information  write  headquarters  office  of  the 
conference  in  which  you  are  interested,  or  Blue 
Ridge  Association,  Nashville,  1  ennessee. 
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SCY  Camp 


■  NE  of  the  newer,  yet  most  interesting  and 
attractive  features  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
grounds  is  SCY  Camp  for  Boys  located  on 
a  part  of  the  fifteen-hundred-acre  estate  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Association  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina,  2,700  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  camp,  as  is  interpreted  from  its  name,  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  which  has  its  summer  quar¬ 
ter  on  the  Blue  Ridge  grounds  also.  The  camp 
leaders,  therefore,  are  drawn  from  a  group  of  men 
who  are  in  training  for  the  Boys’  Work  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
thus  planning  to  give  their  lives  in  service  with 
and  for  the  boys  of  the  South. 

The  camp  director  for  the  1926  camp  is  Mr. 
C.  B.  Loomis,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
the  Regional  Boys’  Work  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Loomis  is  coming  to  Southern  College  to  have 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Boys’  Work,  and  in 
this  official  capacity  will  be  in  charge  of  the  camp 
also.  This  assures  us  of  the  very  finest  kind  of 
trained  leadership. 

The  program  of  the  camp  activities  is  worked 
out  along  the  lines  of  most  helpful  development, 


and  the  boys  who  have  been  with  us  in  past  years 
are  our  most  ardent  supporters. 

The  season  of  1926  opens  on  June  25th,  and 
closes  on  August  20th,  thus  making  eight  full  weeks 
of  the  very  finest  kind  of  training  and  recreation. 

The  1926  Camp  Booklet  is  just  now  off  the 
press  and  gives  in  very  handsome  form  the  story 
of  the  camp  in  pictures  as  well  as  a  detailed  account 
of  the  program  and  the  various  activities. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Southern  College  of  T.  M.  C.  A., 
at  Blue  Ridge,  June  10-September  1 


1.  Association  History  and  Principles  for  Work¬ 

ers  zuith  Boys.  Course  i,  (b).  Given  Second 
Term.  E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

2.  Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Educational 
Work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Course  17,  (c).  Given 
through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

W.  P.  Cunningham. 

3.  Association  Administration.  Course  1,  (d). 
Given  Second  Term,  1927.  E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

4.  Song  Leadership.  Course  5,  (b). 

J.  J.  King. 

6.  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in 

America.  Course  1 1,  (d).  Given  through  First 
and  Second  Terms.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

7.  Present  Tendencies  in  Public  Education  in 
America.  Course  1 1 ,  (e).  Given  1927. 

W.  E.  Uphaus. 

8.  Studies  in  University  Forces.  Course  II,  (f). 

Given  First  Term.  H.  E.  Wilson. 

9.  Student  Association  Organization  and  Meth¬ 
ods.  Course  11,  (g).  Given  Second  Term. 

H.  E.  Wilson. 

10.  Woodcraft.  Course  12,  (d).  Given  through 
First  and  Second  Terms.  E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

11.  Campcraft.  Course  12,  (e).  Given  Second 

Term.  C.  B.  Loomis. 

12.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Work  with  Young 
Men  (18-25).  Course  12,  (  f).  Given  First  Term. 

E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

13.  Basic  Studies  in  Christian  Religion.  The 
Meaning  of  Christianity  and  Its  Basis  in  Reason. 
Course  11,  (b).  Given  Second  Term. 

W.  D.  Weatherford. 


14.  Anthropology.  A  study  of  the  elements  en¬ 
tering  into  the  present  mental  development  and  cul¬ 
tural  status  of  the  African  Negro.  Course  11, 
(b).  Given  First  Term.  Not  given  1926. 

W.  D.  Weatherford. 

15.  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  Course  15,  (d). 

Given  First  Term.  O.  E.  Brown. 

16.  Studies  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  Course  II, 

(d).  Given  Second  Term.  O.  E.  Brown. 

17  Principles  of  Religious  Education.  Course 
11,  (d) .  Not  given  1926.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

18.  Principles  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  the 

Field  of  Religion.  Course  11,  (e).  Given  Second 
Term.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

19.  Jesus  as  a  Teacher.  A  study  in  Psychology 
of  Religion.  Course  12,  (d).  Given  Second  Term. 

J.  L.  Kesler. 

20.  Social  Ethics.  Course  n,  (d).  Given  First 

Term.  J-  L.  Kesler. 

21.  Social  Psychology.  Course  15,  (d).  Not 

given  1926.  R-  E.  Baber. 

22.  Social  Problems.  Course  15,  (e).  Given 
through  First  and  Second  Terms.  R.  E.  Baber. 

23.  Social  Processes.  Course  22, _  (d).  Given 

first  term.  R-  E.  Baber. 

24.  Vocational  Guidance.  Course  11,  (a).  Given 

Second  Term.  W.  P.  Cunningham. 

25.  Personal  Efficiency .  Course  II,  (b).  Given 

First  Term.  W.  P.  Cunningham. 

26.  History  of  Christian  Missions.  Course  11, 
(d).  Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

O.  E.  Brown. 

27.  Economic  Development  of  the  United 
States.  Course  14,  (d).  Not  given  1926. 

S.  C.  Mitchell. 
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28.  Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction,  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  South.  Course  14,  (e). 
Not  given  1926.  S.  C.  Mitchell. 

29.  History  of  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Asso¬ 

ciation,  with  Special  Reference  to  Church  Relation¬ 
ship  and  the  Student  Movement.  Given  Second 
Term.  E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

30.  Studies  in  the  English  Bible.  For  student 
leadership.  Given  Second  Term. 

W.  E.  Uphaus. 

31.  Studies  in  the  Task  of  Student  Association 
Presidents.  Given  Second  Term. 

J.  W.  Bergthold. 

32.  Problems  in  Transportation.  Course  15,  (d). 

Not  given  1926.  Roy  V.  Wright. 

33.  Methods  in  Association  Boy’s  Work.  Spe¬ 
cial  Course.  Given  Second  Term. 

C.  B.  Loomis. 

34.  Play  Leadership.  Given  through  First  and 

Second  Terms.  F.  B.  Messing. 

35.  Physical  Education  for  Women.  A  course 

in  theory  and  practice,  including  calisthenics,  games, 
gymnastic  dancing,  and  marching.  Given  through 
First  and  Second  Terms.  F.  B.  Messing. 

36.  Elementary  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
Theory  and  Practice.  Daily  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

A.  B.  Miles. 


37.  Advajiced  Physical  Education  for  Men.  The¬ 
ory  and  Practice.  Daily  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

F.  B.  Messing. 

38.  Boxing  and  Wrestling.  Given  through  First 

and  Second  Terms.  A.  B.  Miles. 

39.  Physiology  of  Exercise.  Given  through  First 

and  Second  Terms.  A.  B.  Miles. 

40.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

F.  B.  Messing. 

41.  Physical  Examination ,  Physical  Diagnosis, 
Anthropometry,  and  Prescription  of  Exercise. 
Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

F.  B.  Messing. 

42.  Aquatics  for  Men.  A  course  in  elementary 
and  advanced  swimming,  diving  and  life  saving. 
Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

43.  Aquatics  for  Women.  A  course  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  advanced  swimming,  diving  and  life  sav¬ 
ing.  Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

44.  A  Course  in  the  Coaching  of  Major  Sports. 
Given  through  First  and  Second  Terms. 

A.  B.  Miles. 

All  complete  courses  carry  a  credit  value  of  three 
hours. 
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Association  Secretaries  in  All  Departments  of  Work 

FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS  EACH.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT 
OPENING  OF  ANY  QUARTER  WITHOUT  HANDICAP 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  1  7,  1 926. 

Summer  Quarter  begins  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  June  10. 

Fall  Quarter  begins  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  22. 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4,  1927. 

Co-operation  with  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life,  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion,  Vanderbilt  Medical  College,  and  Scarritt  College  for  Christion  Workers. 

Ten  special  professors  of  the  College,  assisted  by  the  best  teachers  from  all  Nashville  colleges,  representing  twenty 
million  dollars  of  endowment,  at  our  disposal. 

College  graduate  can  take  advanced  work  and  secure  M.A.  degree  in  either  Vanderbilt  or  Peabody  while  pursuing 
Association  studies.  Much  of  Association  College  courses  will  count  toward  Master’s  Degree  in  these  institutions. 
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Our  Slogan:  "One  Million  Dollars  for  a  Graduate  Professional  School  to  Train  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries.” 


Old  Thompson  Seminary,  2015  Grand  Avenue,  built  in  1874,  one  of  the  earliest  college  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Nashville,  no w  owned  and  used  as  a  temporary  home  for  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Blue  Ridge — Summer  Home  of  the  Southern  College 


"ITS  FLAG  GIRDLES  THE  GLOBE" 

DR.  S.  PARKS  CADMAN 

President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 


H“We  are  not  to  allow  our  sense  of  last¬ 
ing  obligation  to  this  tremendous  agency 
for  brotherhood  to  be  dulled  by  usage 
and  familiarity.  Its  home  centers  are  in 
nearly  every  American  town  and  city;  its 
circumference  sweeps  around  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  major  islands  of  the 
seas.  *  Its  flag  girdles  the  globe  with  a 
more  spiritual  meaning  than  that  of  any 
national  ensign.  It  is  the  flag  of  Christ, 
white  with  His  purity,  and  red  with  His 
oblation.  It  tells  mankind  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Christianity  which  came  in  Him, 


not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min¬ 
ister.  !  The  multiplicity  of  its  benefits 
has  earned  for  it  the  support  of  the  best 
citizens  of  all  Christian  lands.  ^Closely 
connected  with  it  are  several  kindred  or¬ 
ganizations,  which,  to  a  given  extent, 
have  been  promoted  by  its  successful  ex¬ 
ample.  '  After  thirty  years  of  intimate 
relations  with  this  honored  association, 
which  belongs,  first,  to  our  Lord,  and 
then  to  all  for  whom  He  died,  permit  me 
to  wish  it  Godspeed!  and  every  possible 
attainment  in  grace,  gifts,  and  fruits." 


( The  above  tribute  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  excerpt  from  an  address,  “The  March  of  the 
Kingdom,''  given  before  the  Men’s  Conference  of  the  Bedford  Branch ,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  broadcast  to  radio  congregation  variously  estimated  at  from  5  00,000  to 
2.000.000.) 
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A  Significant  Meeting 


ERHAPS  a  more  important  gathering,  so 
far  as  the  future  success  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  the  South 
are  concerned,  has  never  been  held  than  that  which 
was  held  in  Nashville  on  March  9,  1926.  On 
January  29,  prior  to  this  meeting,  all  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  and  State  Secretaries  gathered  in  session  at 
Atlanta,  agreed  unanimously  that  such  a  meeting 
— composed  of  the  general  Secretaries  and  of  one 
Board  representative  from  all  important  cities  in 
the  South — should  be  held  in  Nashville  for  the 
purpose  of  a  very  careful  study  as  to  how  the  re¬ 
gion  could  get  under  the  load  of  actually  putting 
the  Southern  College  clean  over  in  its  million- 
dollar  campaign.  Judging  from  the  success  of  the 
Nashville  meeting,  the  plans  were  well  worked  out. 


Gathered  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel  in  an  all-day 
session  were  seventy-five  of  the  most  representative 
lay  and  secretarial  leaders  from  the  ten  States  of 
the  South.  Every  single  man  in  the  group  stayed 
through  to  the  finish  and  with  enthusiasm  faced 
squarely  up  to  the  great  issue  at  stake.  From  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Company,  until  8  o’clock  in  the  evennig,  when  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ramsey,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  closed 
the  meeting  with  his  strong  appeal  for  a  united 


front  in  the  accomplishing  of  the  big  task  just 
ahead,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  assembly  who 
was  not  ready  and  eager  to  go  out  and  do  his 
part  in  putting  over  the  big  project.  From  the 
very  beginning,  after  Dr.  Weatherford’s  statement, 
all  felt  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  put  the 
program  over  by  June  1 — and  all  felt  it  could  be 
done ! 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  DAY 
10  A.M. — 8  P.M. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  the  Meeting,  W.  D.  Moore, 

of  Birmingham. 

2.  The  Big  Program  of  Training — the  Share 

of  Southern  College  in  the  Same,  Dr.  W. 
D.  Weatherford. 

3.  An  inspection  tour  of  all  affiliated  institutions, 

including  a  trip  through  the  new  Vanderbilt 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  temporary  home 
of  the  Southern  College. 

4.  Luncheon  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel. 

5.  An  address  by  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  of 

Vanderbilt  University. 

6.  An  address  by  R.  H.  King,  Regional  Secretary. 

7.  Group  meetings  of  the  various  States,  at  which 

meeting  the  allocation  for  each  State  was 
adopted. 

8.  A  short  recess. 

9.  Dinner  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel. 

10.  Address  by  F.  W.  Ramsey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Leadership  and  Personnel— Our  Greatest  Need 

By  F.  W.  Ramsey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 


HHAVE  traveled  a  long  way  to  be  with 
you  tonight  and  I  think  I  was  controlled 
in  coming  by  a  fairly  clear  understanding 
and  apprehension  of  the  great  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  matter  which  here  concerns  you.  I 
did  not  come  primarily,  however,  because  of  the 
importunity  of  Dr.  Weatherford,  although  he  is 
well  nigh  irresistible  when  he  wants  a  thing  and 
starts  after  it,  and  I  would  do  almost  anything  in 
the  world  I  could  at  his  call  in  return  for  all  he 
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has  given  to  the  Movement  through  the  long  years 
— but  I  came  because  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
interest  in  this  great  world  brotherhood  quite  so 
important  as  the  matter  of  an  adequately  trained 
leadership  and  personnel — a  leadership  and  per¬ 
sonnel  not  only  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  present  hour,  but  likewise  equipped  to  meet 
the  almost  startling  and  terrifying  challenge  of  the 

*A  stenographic  report.  This  article  includes  only  briefly 
some  excerpts  which  in  substance  are  some  of  the  things 
which  were  stressed  by  Mr.  Ramsey. 


new  day  that  is  just  dawning  upon  this  Movement 
which  promises  greater  things  for  the  Movement 
and  for  the  youth  and  boyhood  of  the  world  through 
this  Movement  than  we  have  ever  known  in  the 
past. 

I  have  been  concerned,  along  with  many  of  you 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Council  and 
officers  of  the  National  Council,  in  many  very 
urgent  problems  connected  with  this  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Movement  during  these  past  few  years,  but  I  sub¬ 
mit  to  you  tonight  this  judgment  that  none  of 
these  matters  are  as  important  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  this  Movement  nor  in  their 
solution  are  they  as  potential  of  value  gained  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  through  this  Movement  as  the 
solving  of  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate¬ 
ly  trained  leadership  and  personnel  for  the  Move¬ 
ment. 

We  are  dealing  here  tonight,  therefore,  with  that 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  future  of  this 
Movement  and  most  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  mandate  for  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of  the 
world  with  which  God  has  intrusted  this  Move¬ 
ment.  For,  given  a  personnel — a  leadership  in  this 
Movement  adequately  trained  in  the  technique  of 
this  service,  thoroughly  oriented  with  the  traditions 
and  background  and  history  and  with  its  high  pur¬ 
pose  through  all  the  long  years  passed — given,  I  say, 
a  laedership  led  through  the  processes  of  training 
in  our  training  schools  to  a  full  and  complete  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  great  Christian  ideals  of  this  Move¬ 
ment  and  surrendered  as  men  to  come  under  such 
circumstances,  surrendered  fully  to  the  claim  of  the 
Movement  upon  all  the  powers  of  their  lives,  given 
this,  then  all  of  these  other  problems  are  solvable 
and  will  be  immediately  solved  when  we  come  into 
that  kind  and  type  of  leadership.  For  with  such 
men  in  the  employed  officer  ranks  of  this  Movement 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  co-ordination,  forces  and 
activities.  There  will  be  tolerated  no  barriers  of 
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selfishness  and  self-seeking  in  the  presence  of  that 
kind  of  a  personnel.  No  lack  of  discrimination  will 
be  found  with  respect  to  the  program  which  above 
all  others  should  have  the  right  of  way,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  financial  support  for  a  service 
directed  by  men  whose  capacity,  training,  vision  and 
understanding  and  spirit  command  the  respect  and 
devotion  of  the  great  lay  following  of  this  Move¬ 
ment  which  waits  to  be  led  by  such  a  leadership 
into  the  greatest  conquests  this  Movement  has  ever 
known.  In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  Movement  in  its 
many  expressions  and  forms  in  town,  over  the 
country  side,  in  city,  State  or  Nation,  in  school, 
camp  or  factory,  in  naval  branch  or  army  station, 
here  and  over  seas,  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  executive  leader¬ 
ship,  the  employed  officer  leadership  that  we  have 
been  able  to  raise  up  and  guide  and  direct.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  pure  logic  of  this  Movement 
and  of  its  service  to  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the 
world ;  from  the  standpoint  of  its  intensely  practical 
value  to  boyhood  and  youth ;  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  clear  and  discerning  understanding  and  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  needs  of  youth;  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  great  popularity  with  boys  and  men  ; 
from  the  standpoint'  of  the  assured  and  certain 
presence  and  favor  of  God  upon  this  Movement; 
from  the  very  beginning  this  Movement  is  unbeat¬ 
able  and  unbreakable  and  cannot  be  slowed  up.  It 
must  go  on.  The  only  element — the  only  thing 
which  can  defeat  it  or  cause  it  to  limp  and  falter 
in  the  spirit  of  victory — is  when  its  leadership  either 
through  lack  of  proper  training  or  devotion  or  both, 
fails  to  be  the  unobstructed  channel  through  which 
the  great  benefits  of  this  Movement  are  expected 
to  flow  out  to  the  boy  and  youth  life  of  the  world. 
This  program  makes  or  breaks  according  to  the 
fitness  of  its  administrators.  Of  course  this  is  true 
of  every  other  worth-while  undertaking  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  point  of  difference  that  I  would  ex¬ 
press  tonight  is  this,  that  we  are  dealing  here  in 
my  judgment  in  superlative  degree  with  the  highest 
values  of  life.  If  there  is  one  field  of  service  in  the 
world  where  more  than  in  any  other  field  the  high- 
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est  possible  standards  of  preparation  and  training 
should  be  achieved  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
would  lead  it  is  in  this  Movement,  where  we  are  in 
the  field  dealing  with  manhood  in  the  making.  No 
Movement  in  the  world  in  my  judgment  has  as 
great  responsibility  for  the  achieving  of  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  the  life  and  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  heart  and  life  and  character  of 
the  world’s  youth  as  is  this  Movement.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminent  in  my  judgment  in  the  thought  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  with  reference  to  the  exultation  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  youth. 

There  will  meet  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  across 
the  sea,  in  the  midsummer  of  this  year  some  fifteen 
hundred  leaders  in  work  for  men  and  boys,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  fifty  countries  of  the  world. 
They  are  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
anew  and  afresh  the  -mandate  that  God  has  given 
to  this  Movement  toward  the  youth  of  the  world. 
I  am  planning  to  attend.  I  hope  there  are  men  in 
this  presence  tonight  who  are  planning  to  attend. 
The  challenging  thought  of  that  whole  conference 
around  which  all  the  discussion  and  all  the  delibera¬ 
tions  will  turn  is  this.  (I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
mind — it  is  there  constantly  these  days.  It  is  so 
challenging  a  phrase.)  It  is  this:  “Youth  facing 
the  World.”  Can  you  visualize  it?  Eager  faces  of 
youth  upturned  toward  the  light — upturned  hope¬ 
fully  and  expectantly  toward  this  Movement — 
youth  of  all  nations — of  all  lands — their  faces 
aglow  with  high  resolve  and  courage,  and  radiant 
with  hope  and  deep  desire  to  live  finely.  Can  you 
see  the  look  of  eager  inquiry  in  these  faces  wanting 
to  know  the  road,  the  way  to  abundant  life?  Can 
you  look  deeper  and  apprehend  the  deep  yearning 
and  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  world  youth  tonight 
to  live  nobly  and  to  redeem  life  from  its  selfish¬ 
ness  and  sin  ?  This  Movement  understands  youth 
like  no  other  Movement  in  the  world  and  believes 
in  youth  like  no  other  Movement  in  the  world, 
and  it  can  see  these  eager  faces  upturned  hope¬ 
fully  and  expectantly  toward  the  light  and  toward 
this  Movement.  Can  you  see  these  faces  tonight 
as  you  think  of  them?  The  faces  of  your  boys 
and  my  boys,  our  lads  at  home  are  among  this 
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great  company.  If  you  can  see  them,  you  can  have 
fellowship  in  thought  and  prayer  and  service  with 
this  group  at  Helsingfors  this  summer  whether  you 
can  be  there  in  person  or  not.  Out  of  that  confer¬ 
ence  will  come  no  clearer  note  on  any  subject  than 
the  conviction  that  what  the  waiting  world  of  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  needs  above  everything  else  is  a 
leadership  in  the  great  employed  officers’  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  Movement  the  world  over,  a  leadership 
trained  and  fit  to  the  limit  of  one's  capacity — ■ 


devotion  to  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  South,  out 
of  your  consecrated  resources  of  time,  strength  and 
money,  an  institution  as  an  instrument  for  training 
of  men  to  relate  themselves  in  just  these  ways  of 
helpfulness  that  I  have  been  talking  about  to  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  your  own  Southland.  I  know 
you  will  not  falter  in  putting  this  measure  through 
to  a  glorious  success  and  victory. 

I  must  close  in  just  a  moment.  I  had  Avanted 
to  speak  of  the  very  special  reasons  for  your  sup- 
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Dr.  John  R.  Mott  Says: 

“From  the  very  beginning  of  its  life,  I  have  believed 
in  the  Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations.  Recent  first-hand  contacts  and  careful 
study  have  served  to  deepen  my  conviction  as  to  its 
strength,  its  indispensability,  and  its  providential  mis¬ 
sion.  The  high  personal  and  professional  qualifications 
of  its  teaching  staff,  the  exacting  demands  of  the  en¬ 
trance  requirements  and  of  the  well  thought  out  courses 
of  instruction,  and  the  wonderful  strategy  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  which,  with  marked  saving  of  expense  and  great 
enrichment  of  curriculum,  makes  available  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  and  Scarritt  School  of  Missions,  place  Southern  College  in  a  most 
advantageous  and  absolutely  utiique  position.  Add  to  this  the  insistent  and 
literally  world-wide  demand  for  a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  highly 
trained  leaders  (which  I  wish  to  testify,  in  the  light  of  my  journeys  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  field,  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  Association  Movement) ,  and  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  far-reaching  influence  of  this  generating  center  of  Christian 
leadership,  is  secure.” 
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trained  and  fit  to  render  a  greater  and  finer  service 
than  has  ever  been  rendered  in  the  past.  The  youth 
of  the  world  is  waiting  for  a  course  and  direction 
that  can  alone  be  given  it  by  men  trained  to  serve, 
guide  and  direct  and  point  out  the  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  most  vital,  the  most  important 
asset  that  we  have  in  the  life  of  this  land,  the  char¬ 
acter  need  of  our  boys. 

My  friends,  you  are  here  tonight  to  create  out 
of  your  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  out  of  your 


porting  the  measure,  aside  from  the  general  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance  to  all  the  Movement  and 
nation  and  world.  I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  great 
value  of  using  this  wonderful  asset  that  you  have 
here  in  these  four  wonderful  schools  that  are  will¬ 
ing  to  affiliate  and  co-ordinate  and  which  are  at 
present  actually  joining  their  services  with  yours  in 
one  great  common  purpose  to  send  out  men  and 
women  to  serve  their  country  and  their  fellowmen. 
I  had  Avanted  to  speak  of  A\rhat  a  Acmnderful  thing  it 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  FOURTEEN 
POINTS 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
some  days  ago  by  Dr.  ^Veatherford  to  Mr. 
F.  3V .  Ramsey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 


Dear  Mr.  Ramsey: 

Here  are  fourteen  points  with  reference  to  the  training  of  secretaries  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
fairly  pointed: 

1.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  America  increased  their  capital  investment 
from  eighty-two  million  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  between  1914  and 
1924.  We  added  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  during  1925,  and  prospects  are  we  will  add 
twenty-five  millions  during  1926. 

2.  Every  million  dollars  demands  at  least  a  dozen  thoroughly  trained  secretaries.  It  does 
not  take  a  prophet  to  see  that  the  great  cities  like  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  New  York  will 
soon  draw  unto  themsejves  the  best  leadership  of  the  country,  and  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  smaller 
Associations  can  only  be  obviated  by  much  more  thorough  processes  of  training  and  in  much 
larger  proportion. 

3.  The  turnover  in  the  Association  secretaryship  is  impossibly  high.  From  1913  to  1923 
we  recruited  10,187  men,  and  it  took  back  as  re-entrants  1,935  men  who  had  dropped  out  of  the 
work.  Against  this  total  12,122  men  entering  the  work  during  the  ten  years,  1 1, 1 54  dropped 
out  of  the  work,  leaving  a  total  net  gain  of  968  in  ten  years. 

4.  The  cost  of  this  turnover  is  twofold.  By  actual  statistics  it  costs  an  average  of  a  little 
over  $100  per  man  to  place  a  man  in  an  Association  position,  but  the  loss  in  efficiency  because 
of  constant  changing  is  much  more  serious  than  the  money  loss. 

5.  Only  25  per  cent  of  our  Association  secretaries  have  a  college  education,  and  of  that 
25  per  cent,  one-fourth,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  secretaries,  have  professional  train- 
ing. 

6.  That  training  pays  the  Association  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of  service  for 
all  secretaries  who  were  employed  in  1923  was  as  follows:  Those  professionally  trained,  four¬ 
teen  years;  those  having  academic  college  degrees,  nine  years;  those  having  only  partial  college 
training,  either  professional  or  academic,  seven  years. 

7.  Training  pays  the  secretary,  since  85  per  cent  of  all  men  having  professional  Associa¬ 
tion  training  held  major  positions  in  1923;  55  per  cent  of  all  secretaries  having  academic  col¬ 
lege  degrees  held  major  positions,  and  42  per  cent  of  the  men  having  partial  college  training, 
either  academic  or  professional,  held  major  positions. 
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8.  We  train  men  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  engineers,  agriculturists,  experts  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  but  most  men  are  willing  to  turn  anybody  loose  to  handle  their  boys. 

9.  We  insure  our  buildings  against  loss,  why  not  insure  our  leadership?  The  Association 
colleges  training  leaders  are  the  insurance  policy  in  the  field  of  leadership. 

10.  The  church  owns  approximately  one  billion  seven  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
property,  or  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  Association,  but  the  church  has  a  hundred  million 
dollars  invested  in  training  their  special  religious  workers,  or  thirty  times  as  much  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

11.  During  the  past  year  one  gift  of  forty-six  million  dollars,  another  gift  of  thirteen  mil¬ 
lions,  and  numerous  other  gifts  of  one  or  more  millions  were  given  to  general  education,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  fair  proportion  was  given  to  the  training  of  religious  leadership.  The  next  twenty 
years  will  tell  the  story  unless  we  are  awake.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  engineer  trained  in  an 
institution  with  multiplied  millions,  will  certainly  not  be  led  by  either  minister  or  secretary 
trained  in  an  institution  which  is  poverty-stricken,  with  inadequately  trained  teachers,  inade¬ 
quate  libraries,  and  with  small  vision. 

12.  Southern  College  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  can  get  the  highest  grade  of 
college  graduates  to  take  professional  training,  provided  we  can  offer  to  them  the  same  high 
grade  instruction  and  professional  training  that  they  have  received  in  their  university  course. 

13.  Southern  College  has  a  remarkable  relationship  to  Vanderbilt  University,  to  George 
Peabody  College,  Scarritt  College  and  others,  making  it  possible  to  do  a  very  high  grade  piece  of 
work  on  a  modest  amount  for  a  professional  school. 

14.  We  must  have  at  least  a  million  dollars,  and  it  would  be  suicidal  for  the  South  to 
miss  this  chance. 


Old  Thompson  Seminar y,  2015  Grand  Avenue ,  built  in  1874,  one  of  the  earliest  college  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Nashville,  norv  corned  and  used  as  a  temporary  home  for  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Our  Responsibility 

By  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University 


your  work  this  morning  you  considered 
good  many  problems.  One  of  the  prob- 
ms  before  you  was  that  of  building  an 
institution  here  in  Nashville  that  would  have  as  its 
great  service  the  preparation  of  leaders  for  the  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  With  that  part  of  your  work  I  have 
been  in  close  contact  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  has  given  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to 
see  the  development  of  this  work  under  Dr. 
Weatherford’s  wise  guidance;  to  see  leaders  sent 
out  from  the  institution  here  in  Nashville  and  to 
have  some  part  in  that  work  through  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  us  that  we  could  give  something  to 
the  upbuilding  of  your  institution  and  that  we  could 
receive  something  also  from  the  work  that  you  were 
trying  to  do. 

If  you  have  been  looking  over  the  field  out  there 
this  morning,  I  think  you  must  have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
here  in  Nashville.  We  have  a  wonderful  collection 
of  institutions  assigned  to  this  particular  task,  or  to 
the  other  task,  and  we  are  all  so  closely  related 
together  that  you  might  think  of  us  really  as  one 
great  institution  covering  a  great  section  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  as  doing  this  part  of  the  work 
here,  and  that  part  of  the  work  across  the  road 
there,  and  that  part  of  the  work  still  elsewhere. 
You  will  find  nothing  quite  like  it,  I  am  sure,  any¬ 
where  in  America.  And  the  very  existence  of  that 
group  of  workers  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  appeals  to  men  who  are  looking  for  some 
opportunity  of  doing  a  great  constructive  piece  of 
work  for  future  usefulness. 

The  great  work  of  the  American  College  has 
always  been  to  get  leaders  ready  for  American  life 
and  leaders  of  sufficient  training  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  particular  age  in  which  they  lived. 

*Title  supplied  by  the  editor.  A  stenographic  report. 
The  article  includes  only  some  excerpts  which  in  substance 
is  what  was  said  by  the  speaker  on  March  9,  1926. 


Now,  those  demands  have  been  increasing  year  after 
year  with  tremendous  rapidity  and  that  has  made  a 
difference  in  the  manner  of  preparation  and  in  the 
extent  of  it,  and  it  causes  ever  that  we  must  face 
new  problems  under  those  new  conditions.  And 
so  out  there  today  you  will  find  in  one  building 
they  are  training  preachers,  and  over  at  Scarritt 
College  they  are  training  a  type  of  workers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ministry,  and  in  another  building 
we  are  training  engineers,  and  over  on  the  Peabody 
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campus  they  are  training  all  types  of  teachers,  and 
in  another  building  we  are  training  doctors,  and  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  we  are  giving  a 
preliminary  course  to  men  and  women  who  are 
going  into  all  of  these  great  professions,  and  in  this 
way  we  have  differentiated  the  manner  of  training. 
We  have  extended  it,  and  we  have  made  it  infinite¬ 
ly  more  serious,  and  we  have  built  up  far  greater 
facilities  for  doing  this  work  because  the  work  of 
these  leaders  in  life  has  become  infinitely  more 
serious  than  it  was  in  olden  days.  Now,  there  was 
a  day  when  if  a  man  was  sick  and  he  sent  for  a 
doctor,  a  few  simple  remedies  and  a  little  attention 
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and  sanitation  was  all  that  was  expected.  Today, 
you  saw  that  great  medical  plant,  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  that  plant  and  the  day  when  the 
preparation  was  such  as  I  indicate?  No  difference 
in  the  body  of  men — they  are  sick  today  as  they 
were  sick  then.  We  have  learned,  however,  in¬ 
finitely  more  about  the  problems  of  human  life  and 
how  to  meet  them,  and  the  answer  to  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  answer  to  that  responsibility  is  found  in 
the  building  of  a  medical  school  costing  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  requires  the  endowment  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  to  run  it  in  order  to  train  fifty 
doctors  every  year.  Now  that  is  what  the  world 


C.  A.  work.  Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen,  to  say 
a  word  about  your  task.  You  know  what  it  is. 
You  appreciate  what  it  is.  But  I  think  I  can  say 
this,  and  that  is  that  the  obligation  on  leaders  in 
the  Association  work,  just  like  the  obligation  on 
ministers  today,  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago,  or  fifty  years  ago,  or  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Association  is  not  simply 
a  home  for  some  tired  man  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
on  a  lounge  and  have  a  smoke  and  play  a  game 
of  checkers.  The  Association  is  the  center  for 
moral  and  spiritual  life  for  a  whole  city,  and  it 
hears  the  cry  of  labor  and  it  listens  to  the  gospel 
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“The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
the  South  is  greatly  in  need  of  thoroughly  trained 

s  F  \ 

leadership,  and  the  program  which  the  Southern 

College  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

is  carrying  is  fitting  men  to  become  leaders  of  real 

ability.  In  particular,  they  are  making  contribu- 

tions  to  religious  leadership  in  the  colleges  and 

, 

universities  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  not 

being  made  by  any  other  institution  in  the  coun- 

try-”  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne, 

George  Peabody  College  for  T eachers. 
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today  is  willing  to  pay  for  that  degree  of  training. 
The  problems  of  life  come  along  with  a  resistless 
force  and  we  cannot  meet  them  as  we  met  them 
before,  and  we  cannot  meet  them  with  the  training 
that  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago  met  them  with. 
And  what  I  have  said  about  medicine  is  merely 
illustrative  of  the  whole  field.  It  applies  to  the 
ministry.  It  applies  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 
It  applies  to  the  lawyer.  It  applies  to  the  en¬ 
gineer.  And  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  we  are 
today  wondering  whether  human  character  can  be 
developed  fast  enough  to  control  human  power. 
And  with  our  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  we 
shall  have  loose  forces  in  the  world  that  will  wreck 
this  planet  unless  in  some  way  we  can  build  up 
moral  forces  to  control  it. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  true  regarding  the  Y.  M. 


of  labor  being  preached  from  every  corner  and 
down  in  the  slums  of  your  city.  It  hears  the  cry 
of  socialism,  and  it  hears  the  cry  of  other  organized 
and  unorganized  groups  of  men  all  over  that  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  has  been  administering  to  them  and 
for  them.  The  Association  must  meet  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  where  it  proposes  to  function. 

You  can  figure  your  increase  in  wealth  year  by 
year  and  you  can  work  out  how  many  new  build¬ 
ings  you  are  going  to  have,  but  you  can  never  tell, 
you  cannot  adequately  figure  out,  the  demands  that 
are  going  to  be  made  on  you  year  by  year  for  an 
increase  in  personnel  of  leadership.  A  man  came 
to  our  chapel  the  other  day  to  our  platform  from 
Wall  Street  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  he  said 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Co-operation  in  Training 


Religious  Workers 


HE  cut  below  gives  a  graphic  illustration 
of  a  plan  of  practical  co-operation  which 
is  setting  a  new  pace  in  the  religious 
world.  The  problem  of  training  men  and  women 
who  are  to  deal  with  the  religious  aspirations  of 
the  people  has  been  a  big  one.  Some  have  thought 
the  best  method  was  to  withdraw  the  students  into 
a  kind  of  isolated  retreat,  where  they  could  medi¬ 
tate  and  pray,  and  in  that  atmosphere  find  a  closer 
walk  with  the  unseen  forces  of  the  universe.  Those 
who  have  favored  this  plan  have  feared  lest  the 
hustle  of  every  day  life  would  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  insight.  They  have  also  had  a 
fear,  though  they  have  usually  denied  this,  that 


contact  with  the  general  run  of  youth  would  con¬ 
taminate  the  mind  of  the  student  preparing  for 
Christian  work.  Hence  many  of  our  seminaries 
have  been  built  in  isolation. 

There  is  a  new  conception  growing  up  which 
holds  that  religious  workers  are  not  dealing  with 
abstract  conceptions,  but  dealing  with  men  and 
women.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  know  the 
thought  of  men  and  women  and  they  must  be  able 
to  bring  the  religious  conceptions  to  bear  in  mould¬ 
ing  thought  and  action.  This  calls  for  the  full 
understanding  of  men  and  women  just  as  much  as 
it  calls  for  understanding  of  a  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  best  place  to  get  such  training  would 
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Map  showing  strategic  location  of  property  of  Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  Close  prox¬ 
imity  to  Peabody,  Vanderbilt,  ScarrUt,  and  other  institutions,  make  affiliations  in  class  work  easy  and  practical. 
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be  in  a  community  made  up  of  young  people  who 
are  planning  to  enter  all  walks  of  life — that  is,  in 
a  great  university  center. 

In  the  combination  of  educational  institutions 
represented  here,  there  are  students  preparing  to 
be  lawyers,  some  preparing  to  be  teachers,  others 
preparing  to  be  engineers,  still  others  preparing 
to  be  doctors,  others  planning  to  be  commercial 
leaders,  and  those  who  are  to  be  professional  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  in  the  ministry,  in  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Association,  in  specialized  religious  education 
tasks  and  some  as  social  workers  in  churches. 
Many  of  these  so  preparing  will  work  in  America, 
many  will  work  in  foreign  lands.  Indeed,  there 
are  nationals  from  many  countries  studying  here — 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  South  Americans,  and 
sons  and  daughters  of  missionaries  of  many  other 
lands  are  here.  It  is  a  small  world  brought  into 


the  compass  of  a  few  blocks,  and  all  set  to  the  task 
of  life  preparation.  Could  one  find  a  better  setting 
for  life’s  equipment? 

There  are  other  great  advantages  to  a  student. 
The  combined  institutions  have  an  equipment  and 
endowment  which  approximates  twenty-five  million 
dollars.  There  is  a  combined  teaching  staff  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred.  The  variety  and  richness  of  courses 
of  study  is  multiplied  times  more  full  than  could 
possibly  be  true  for  any  one  of  the  institutions 
if  located  in  isolation.  The  atmosphere  is  not  only 
cosmopolitan,  but  the  opportunities  for  expert  guid¬ 
ance  are  equally  varied.  The  student  who  studies 
here  to  be  a  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  comes 
out  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  all  phases 
of  Christian  work.  In  other  words,  co-operation 
in  the  training  process  guarantees  co-operation 
between  the  workers  when  they  get  into  life’s  tasks. 


- $297,000 - 

As  announced  by  Dr.  Weatherford  at  the  Nashville  meeting  on  March  9, 
the  above  large  figure  indicates  the  amount  that  has  been  subscribed  to  date 
for  the  Southern  College  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 

We  are  hereby  indicating  some  of  the  individual  and  Association  pledges — 
of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more — of  those  who  have  helped  to  blaze  the  trail  for 
this  very  worthy  project. 


1  Personal  Pledge _  $75,000.00 

1  Personal  Pledge  _  10,000.00 

1  Personal  Pledge _  2,500.00 

-1  Personal  Pledge _  _  1,000.00 

3  Personal  Pledges,  each  5,000.00 

4  Personal  Pledges,  each  1,250.00 

Asheville,  N.  C _  29,735.00 

N.  C.  State  College _  1,000.00 

University  of  N.  C _  1,250.00 

Greensboro,  N.  C _  _  1,500.00 

Birmingham,  Ala _  6,200.00 

Orange  County,  Fla _  5,000.00 

Tampa,  Fla.  _  10,000.00 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  _ 10,000.00 


Ashland,  Ky.  _  3,000.00 

Newport  News,  Va _  2,250.00 

Norfolk,  Va _  1,870.00 

Bristol,  Va -  1,250.00 

Greenville,  S.  C -  2,500.00 

Clemson  College,  S.  C -  1,000.00 

University  of  S.  C -  1,000.00 

Knoxville,  Tenn. _  6,000.00 

Jackson,  Tenn _  1,500.00 

Nashville,  Tenn -  74,762.50 


The  College  is  not  forgetful,  but  is  most 
appreciative  of  the  large  number  of  smaller 
pledges  which  have  helped  greatly  in  attaining 
the  above  large  amount. 
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The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Day  in  the  Y.  M  C  A.* 

By  S.  Wirt  Wiley,  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Home  Division  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


ADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  and 
men  who  are  receiving  the  honors  of  the 
evening :  I  want  to  express  first  to  these 
men  my  congratulations  upon  the  well-earned  recog¬ 
nition  they  are  to  receive  tonight  for  work  success¬ 
fully  done — done,  I  know,  under  strain  after  a  hard 
year’s  work.  The  time  is  possibly  taken  out  of 
your  vacation,  or  is  the  whole  of  your  vacation. 
Out  of  every  group  from  time  to  time  there  steps 
forth  a  man  rising  above  his  fellows  who  becomes 


S.  Wirt  Wiley 


the  leader  of  those  who  lag  behind,  and  it  is  always 
the  case  that  the  man  who  steps  out  from  the 
group — the  big  man  who  rises  above  others  is  the 
man  who  has  driven  himself,  who  has  exerted  him¬ 
self  while  others  rested — who  has  seen  a  vision  of 
greater  things  and  applied  himself  to  them — who 
has  been  conscious  of  great  depths  of  power  within 

*A  stenographic  report  of  the  address  given  at  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Southern  Summer  School  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  1925. 


himself  and  has  done  those  things  necessary  to  reach 
down  into  the  deeper  strata.  You  men  have  been 
doing  just  that  thing.  You  have  learned  a  good 
deal  that  is  of  value.  You  have  learned  a  good 
deal  more  probably  by  the  ordeal  of  controlled  ap¬ 
plication  when  it  was  hard. 

The  chairman  announced  my  topic  as  “The 
Greatest  Need  of  the  Day  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.” 
That  is  rather  a  strong  thing  to  say  about  any¬ 
thing.  Sometimes  when  I  visit  an  Association  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest  need  of  that 
Association  is  better  housekeeping,  but  back  of  the 
housekeeping  I  always  find  that  what  it  needs  is 
secretarial  direction.  Some  Associations  need 
greater  resources,  but  the  Associations  that  get  the 
resources  are  the  Associations  with  strong  secre¬ 
tarial  guidance.  Many  Associations  need  better 
programs,  but  back  of  the  achievement  of  better 
programs  I  always  find  a  capable  secretary.  Most 
of  our  Associations  are  in  need  of  better  lay  work¬ 
ers  and  lay  leaders,  but  where  I  find  an  Associa¬ 
tion  that  is  doing  exceedingly  well,  the  key  to  the 
situation  is  found  to  be  a  competent  secretary  who 
knows  how  to  so  direct  and  manage  things  that 
strong  men  find  satisfaction  in  working  on  respon¬ 
sible  boards — a  secretary  who  can  work  with  and 
attract  strong  men.  Our  Associations  need  greater 
spiritual  power,  but  where  we  find  that  power 
almost  always  we  find  back  of  it  the  dynamic  sec¬ 
retary.  There  are  many  things  that  we  need  in 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  but  the 
greatest  thing  after  all,  giving  everything  else  its 
due  weight,  the  one  thing  that  is  really  the  key  to 
the  situation,  is  consecrated,  competent  employed 
officers. 

Now,  my  topic  implies  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  them,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  I 
do  not  know  where  there  is  to  be  found,  taking  all 
in  all,  a  more  consecrated,  unselfish,  devoted,  enter¬ 
prising,  generally  capable  group  of  men  in  any  line 
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of  work  than  the  secretaries  we  have;  but  so  long 
as  we  find  Associations  that  are  limping  along,  Asso¬ 
ciations  that  are  not  doing  high  grade  work,  im¬ 
portant  situations  that  are  not  being  dealt  with 
strongly,  we  know  that  there  is  a  lack  of  com¬ 
petent  men. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  within  the  last  six 
months  with  the  hunt  for  men  to  fill  very  important 
positions.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  was  born  that 
way,  and  I  hope  never  to  get  over  it,  but  there  are 
days  when  I  become  pessimistic  because  of  the  few 
men  of  great  ability  and  leadership  to  fill  many 
positions  that  demand  those  high  qualities.  We  are 
always  having  to  compromise  and  say,  “Of  those 
available,  this  man  will  rank  highest,  all  things 
considered.”  It  is  rarely  we  find  men  of  just  the 
right  preparation  and  the  right  experience  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  fill  the  important  positions. 

We  are  entering  into  a  period  of  expansion. 
There  can  be  no  question,  I  think  of  the  evidences 
in  that  direction.  I  said  to  some  of  you  the  other 
day  that  the  Architectural  Bureau  in  the  National 
Council  Office  has  some  twelve  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  building  plans  on  the  drafting  boards. 
Since  the  first  of  January  we  have  raised  more  than 
ten  million  dollars  more  for  new  buildings.  The 
Regional  Secretary  of  tfie  Central  Region  told  me 
the'  other  day  that  there  was  now  in  hand  and  in 
early  prospect  fully  twenty-five  million  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the  Central  Region 
alone.  All  this  means  a  demand  for  not  less  than 
a  thousand  additional  men. 


We  have  gone  through  one  great  building  expan¬ 
sion  when  our  absorption  in  material  things  se¬ 
riously  threatened  the  spiritual  power  of  our  Move¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  not  prepared  with  the  secretarial 
leaders  these  rising  tides  of  equipment  and  funds 
may  not  be  a  blessing.  We  may  again  become  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  management  of  buildings  because  we 
have  not  sufficiently  capable  men  and  enough  of 
them  to  use  the  buildings  as  tools,  and  not  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  them.  So  as  we  look  out  in  the 
years  just  ahead — I  would  not  qualify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  this  day  is  more  conse¬ 
crated  competent  secretaries. 

Where  are  we  to  get  them?  In  the  first  place 
we  should  give  attention  to  the  intake.  We  have 
too  many  general  secretaries  and  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  that  are  constantly  employing  men  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  capable  of  performing  the  task  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  assigned  to  them  without  reference 
to  their  native  capacity,  their  qualities  of  person¬ 
ality,  their  characters,  their  broad  educational  prep¬ 
aration  which  will  give  assurance  that  they  will 
keep  on  growing  and  be  ready  for  a  much  larger 
position  five  years  from  now,  and  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities  ten  years  from  now,  fifteen  years,  and 
twenty-five  years — men  who  will  keep  on  growing 
after  they  are  forty,  and  forty-five,  and  fifty,  and  do 
their  greatest  work  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
sixty.  We  have  too  many  men  in  our  organization 
without  these  necessary  qualifications.  They  cease 
to  progress  and  grow  at  about  thirty-five,  and  drop 
out  as  unequal  to  the  task  at  forty.  That  is  why 
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we  do  not  have  enough  superior,  experienced  men 
to  fill  well  the  very  important  positions  in  the 
Movement. 

The  place  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  men  for 
the  secretaryship  in  these  days  with  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  ahead  is  in  the  colleges.  We  must  get 
picked  men  with  broader  culture,  finer  ambitions, 
and  finer  vision.  Beyond  that,  we  have  got  to 
think  in  terms  of  thorough  training.  Of  course, 
anyone  can  see  that  it  is  important  that  one  enter¬ 
ing  into  so  important  and  complicated  a  work  as 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  should  get 
thorough  training  before  he  begins.  It  is  very  clear 
that  if  he  is  going  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
Association  or  any  part  of  it  in  the  future  he  ought 
to  know  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  policies,  its 
philosophy  that  has  brought  it  where  it  is,  and  at 
least  to  know  enough  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
so  he  will  not  go  on  repeating  them. 

But  if  a  man  is  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  this  great  organization  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  days,  how  can  be  expect  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  if  he  has  learned  nothing  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  religious  education,  if  he 
does  not  know  the  text  book  of  Christianity — the 
Bible — if  he  does  not  know  the  best  that  psychology 
can  contribute.  If  he  is  to  guide  the  Association 
in  its  relations  with  religious  organizations  and 
through  the  complicated  church  situation  of  the 
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present  time,  how  can  he  guide  it  wisely  if  he  does 
not  know  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
origin  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  various 
denominations  with  which  he  is  to  deal.  If  he  is 
to  lead  the  Association  in  its  peculiar  place  in  the 
social  structure  of  our  day,  with  all  its  complica¬ 
tions,  how  can  he  expect  to  do  it  wisely  unless  he 
knows  the  basic  social  sciences.  And  in  this  day  of 
complicated  economic  problems,  if  he  does  not  know 
something  of  the  science  of  economics,  how  can  he 
expect  to  guide  the  Association  wisely?  In  this 
day  of  difficult  international  relations,  of  changing 
institutions — times  when  the  very  bases  of  our  own 
government  are  being  tested,  how  can  he  lead  wise¬ 
ly  if  he  does  not  know  something  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  civilization,  of  those  things  that 
have  made  for  permanency  through  righteousness, 
and  those  things  that  have  made  for  decay  among 
nations,  of  those  things  that  have  made  for  good 
will,  or  for  hatred  and  strife. 

Men,  my  brother  secretaries,  we  are  so  busy 
doing  the  routine  things  that  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  how  great  and  varied  and  complicated  are 
the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  this  Association 
of  ours,  and  upon  us  as  its  employed  officers  and 
executives.  I  know  of  no  other  profession  that 
makes  such  great  demands  and  offers  such  great 
opportunities  for  usefulness  to  the  man  who  is 
equipped. 
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IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 

The  following  are  four  points  made  and  stressed  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
King,  Regional  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  South: 

1.  This  is  the  most  important  single  thing  before  the  Southern 
Associations  at  the  present  hour. 

2.  This  thing  must  be  done  before  June  1st. 

3.  The  responsibility  must  be  taken  by  the  State  forces  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  the  College. 

4.  If  it  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done,  if  it  must  be  done 
by  June  1st,  and  if  it  must  be  done  by  State  forces,  then  it  can 
be  done. 
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DEEC 


DEC 


DO 


a 


DO 
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We  have  been  together  for  two  weeks  in  this 
Summer  School.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
allowed  any  man  to  think  that  two  weeks’  study  a 
year  for  three  years  or  four  years,  or  five  years,  was 
an  adequate  equipment  for  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  secretaryship.  If  we  should  let 
these  summer  schools  detract  in  the  least  from  our 
emphasis  upon  thorough  training  such  as  is  given  at 
Southern  College,  we  might  better  not  have  the 
Summer  Schools.  But  they  are  valuable  and  the 
greatest  benefit  probably  that  can  come  to  you  men 
here  on  this  platform  and  to  the  rest  of  us  is  to 
be  made  to  see  the  need  of  study,  of  clear,  deep 
thinking,  of  thorough  preparation — to  be  made  dis¬ 
satisfied — many  of  these  younger  men  to  be  caused 
to  say,  “Just  as  quickly  as  I  can  arrange  things,  I 
am  going  to  college  and  get  a  thorough  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  and  then  I  am  going  to  the  Association  Col¬ 
lege  and  get  a  thorough  professional  training.” 

Get  the  habit  of  thorough  deep  thinking  and  get 
the  equipment  to  become  a  student  through  life.  I 
hope  there  are  many  who  are  finding  here  year  by 
year  the  stimulus  to  go  on  and  do  that  thing.  They 
are  the  men  who  will  step  out  from  the  crowd, 
they  will  be  the  men  whom  we  will  be  looking 
for  to  fill  the  places  of  great  responsibility  in 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  from  now.  Let  all  of  us, 
go  back  to  our  places  of  work  determined  that  the 
things  that  have  interfered  with  our  studying  in  the 
past  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  this  year.  No 
man  has  more  than  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and 
some  men  do  organize  their  time  to  study. 

We  are  not  as  a  group  as  deep  students  as  we 
ought  to  be.  We  ought  to  be  far  more  familiar 
with  books.  We  ought  to  spend  far  more  time  in 
our  libraries  gaining  for  ourselves  the  advantage  of 
other  men’s  study  and  thought,  but  more  than  that 
this  'Voung  Men’s  Christian  Association  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  laboratories  in  the  world  for  the 
study  of  the  greatest  questions  that  we  need  to 
answer  with  regard  to  the  development  of  young 
men  and  boys  in  Christian  character  and  Christian 
usefulness. 

I  have  been  talking  recently  to  some  of  the  re¬ 
search  men  at  Teachers’  College  in  New  York, 


Union  Seminary,  and  other  similar  institutions,  and 
they  have  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  that  there 
was  no  place  so  good  and  so  free  for  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  thorough  research  into  these  problems  as 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Now,  let  us  think  carefully  about  the  task  we 
are  going  to  undertake,  plan  carefully  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  make  a  careful  record  of  the  results, 
make  another  plan,  proceed  again,  make  a  careful 
record  of  the  results,  and  so  on  by  that  process 
becoming  ourselves  producers  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge,  students  not  only  absorbing  other  men’s 
thoughts,  but  developing  the  capacity  to  think  our¬ 
selves. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this — in  these  days  and 
years  that  have  just  passed,  since  1914,  roughly 
speaking,  there  has  come  an  unparalleled  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  world  and  in  our  own  country.  We 
thought  back  there  that  we  knew  pretty  well  what 
was  the  Christian  way  of  living  and  what  was  the 
Christian  way  of  life  in  this  department  of  life 
and  in  that  department  of  life,  in  our  national 
attitudes,  in  our  international  relations,  in  our  race 
attitudes  and  race  relations,  in  our  economic  atti¬ 
tudes  and  principles,  but  things  have  been  shaken. 
Although  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  His  gospel 
never  changed,  the  old  application  has  been  so  dis¬ 
turbed  that  we  men  are  in  a  day  when  we  have 
to  think  over  again  and  think  through  again  what  is 
the  Christian  way  of  living  under  these  particular 
circumstances  and  in  these  particular  days.  We  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  are  in  places 
of  peculiar  advantage.  We  touch  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  of  all  economic  and  social  classes,  of 
all  kinds  of  interests  and  responsibilities,  of  many 
races  not  only  in  our  own  land  but  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  that  we  have  a  peculiar  opportunity  to 
think  through  and  help  our  Christian  brothers  to 
learn  what  now  is  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

May  this  Summer  School  experience  have  proven 
the  incentive  to  go  back  and  in  this  year  do  im¬ 
mensely  more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  that  are  ours,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  bigger  responsibilities  that  are  beckon¬ 
ing  us  in  the  future. 
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OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

a  few  nights  ago  he  was  present  at  a  dinner  with  a 
group  of  bankers,  and  they  were  talking  about 
financial  leadership  in  America,  and  they  figured 
that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  would  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  of  intelligent  leaders  in  the 
great  business  world  of  America,  and  he  was  sent 
out  to  the  colleges  to  beg  them  to  get  men  ready 
to  take  over  the  commercial  direction  of  this  great 
nation.  We  are  not  providing  leaders  fast  enough 
for  that.  We  are  not  providing  leaders  fast  enough 
for  the  pulpit.  We  are  not  providing  leaders  fast 
enough  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  thi^  gentlemen, 
is  why  I  am  so  very  much  interested  in  the  program 
of  work  that  you  have  undertaken  here  and  that 
Dr.  Weatherford  is  trying  to  direct,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  what  you  are  going,  to  do  about  it?  You 
tell  me,  as  I  look  over  this  group  of  men,  you  say 
representing  ten  different  states,  and  I  look  out 
there  at  that  little  piece  of  ground  and  there  is 
nothing  on  it  but  bushes — and  I  see  an  adequate 
building  that  I  can  visualize  that  I  know  ought  to 
be  there  and  the  obstacle,  the  thing  that  keeps  that 
building  from  being  there,  is  simply  that  no  man 
has  seen  the  need  of  it  and  realized  the  need  of  it. 

If  I  could  get  you  to  see  what  I  see  in  this 
moment  you  could  go  out  into  these  ten  Southern 
States  and  you  could  raise  the  money  to  put  that 
building  there  inside  of  a  year.  It  could  be  done. 
We  are  not  impotent,  we  are  not  powerless,  the 
South  is  raising  funds  every  year  for  everything. 
The  Associations  are  getting  tremendous  buildings, 
but  I  ask  you  of  what  good  is  all  of  this  material  in¬ 
crease  unless  the  forces  that  operate  are  there?  No 
use  of  a  building  without  a  man  in  it.  The  home 
is  an  empty  shell  except  as  it  is  occupied.  The 
church  is  for  nothing  unless  the  pulpit  is  filled. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  may  as  well  not  be  built 
unless  proper  leaders  are  prepared  to  go  in  them. 

Now  I  have  said  my  message  and  I  have  talked 
a  lot.  May  God’s  blessing  rest  on  you  all  and  make 
you  feel  something  of  the  responsibility — we  use 
every  word  but  that — liberty,  equality,  fraternity — 
all  the  things  that  we  think  express  the  good  of 
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Devil's  Head  At  Chimney  Rock 


“America's  Greatest  Scenic 
Playground  Resort" 

If  at  Blue  Ridge  or  in  North  Carolina, 
do  not  fail  to  see  Chimney  Rock!  It 
is  within  a  few  hours  from  Blue  Ridge 
and  over  wonderful  motor  roads  and 
through  unexcelled  mountain  scenery. 
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life.  Let  us  assume  more  responsibility  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  on  us  rests  the  responsibility  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  have  tried  to  outline. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  PERSONNEI^OUR 
GREATEST  NEED 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 
is  for  you  to  capitalize  for  all  time  to  come  this  man 
Weatherford,  who  for  all  these  twenty-six  years 
has  been  laying  his  life  upon  the  boyhood  and  youth 
of  the  South  and  whose  courage  and  vision  is  mak¬ 
ing  this  great  thing  possible  that  you  are  about  to 
achieve  tonight.  I  had  wanted  to  speak  of  the 
desirability  of  preserving  the  extraordinarily  high 
ideals  which  are  bound  up  in  this  Avonderful  school 
— Southern  College.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
high.  There  is  certainly  nothing  higher  in  the  land 
— but  there  is  not  time  for  that.  I  just  want,  in 
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closing,  to  make  you  this  great  proffer — the  proffer 
not  only  of  the  greatest  investment  that  you  can 
make,  not  only  in  your  own  Southland  but  the 
proffer  of  fellowship  with  youth  in  the  struggle 
down  in  this  Southland.  T.  his  thing  is  not  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  you  that  is  being  made  tonight,  it  is  a 
great  and  glorious  proffer  of  a  very  wonderful  in¬ 
vestment,  and  above  all  a  very  intimate  and  close 
comradeship  with  Jesus  Christ  in  His  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  redeeming  this  Southland  to  Himself,  for 
He  is  in  this  Movement.  Ele  is  in  this  college. 
His  spirit  is  brooding  over  this  meeting  tonight 
and  brooding  over  this  whole  Southland.  He  is 
walking  yopr  pavement  in  fellowship  with  and  in 
deep  yearning  for  the  boyhood  and  the  youth  of  this 
land,  and  when  you  get  into  this  battle  you  may 
know  that  you  are  coming  into  close  and  intimate 
comradeship  with  Him. 
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Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  Stands  for  the  Best 

Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 

Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter- 

milk.  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 

Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim  Milk, 
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Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 

The  Hay  Gang:  on  the  Biltmore  Farms. 


BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  ANNUAL  HEADQUARTERS 

Schoo  IWork  our  Specialty 

1 36  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 


Nashville,  Tennessee 


Panorama  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Grounds  from  Black  Mountain 


HOME  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCES  AND  TRAINING 

(Railway  Station) 

Reduced  Fares  BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C.  Convenient  Schedules 

on  THE 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Spend  Your  Vacation  in  the  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 

Play  Hard — Sleep  Sound — Feel  Fine.  It’s  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the 
bracing  effect  of  the  mountains.  Eighty  peaks  over  5.000  feet  high, 
and  tinted  in  a  million  colors. 

Golf.  Motoring,  Horseback  Riding,  Tennis.  Camping,  Mountain  Climbing  in 
their  most  attractive  and  satisfying  forms. 

A  host  of  attractive  resorts  to  choose  from:  Blue  Ridge,  Asheville,  Tryon, 
Waynesville,  Lake  Junaluska,  Hendersonville,  Brevard,  Blowing  Rock,  Linville,  Saluda. 
Black  Mountain.  Montreat,  Ridgecrest.  All  of  these  directly  accessible  over  the  rails 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 

Southern  Railway  System  Agents  in  all  the  prinicpal  cities  will  be  glad  to  plan  your  trip  for  you 

Ozone  in  the  Air  in  “ The  Land  of  the  Sky” 


BON  MARCHE 

“Asheville’s  Quality  Department  Store” 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  G  reatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  G1  obe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell^the  top  of  Eastern  America- — 6,711  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERFEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 
Apparatus 

Si"  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Prov'5enscaR'  l 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery,  Souvenirs 


51  PATTON  AVENUE.  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 
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Why  Send  a  Boy  or  Girl  A\\>a $ 
to  School? 


Other  Interesting  Articles 
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1926  PROGRAM 

Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  4  to  13 

Miss  Mable  T.  Everett.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  15  to  24 

J.  W.  Bergthold.  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  25  to  July  4 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Fraternity,  June  26  to  July  3 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Charnock.  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  6  to  15 

Miss  Mable  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Industrial  Conference,  July  16  to  18 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

R.  H.  King.  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  2  to  7 

Mrs.  Nellie  Miranda,  Travelers’  Aid.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

June  10  to  September  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SCY  Camp,  June  25  to  August  20 

C.  B.  Loomis,  4 1 2  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  August  16  to  28 

Joseph  M.  Hall,  200  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian 
Workers,  August  2  to  27 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Opens  September  8,  1926 

J.  A.  Peoples,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOTE:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the  person 
indicated. 
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Samson's  Riddle 

By  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman 


■HE  message  of  the  morning  is  contained 
in  a  riddle,  a  conundrum,  an  enigma, 
i  “Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  food,  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness”  (Judges 
14:14).  This  puzzle  calls  to  mind  an  interesting 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  hero  Samson. 
It  reminds  us  of  his  wedding  feast.  We  remember 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Philistine,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  parents,  and  probably  any 
parents  are  justified  in  being  displeased  in  case  their 
son  falls  in  love  with  a  Philistine,  that  is  with  a 
girl  who  has  no  love  for  their  land,  their  customs, 
their  people  and  their  God.  However,  Samson  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  the  old  people  could  only  see  the 
girl  they  would  be  differently  inclined,  and  so  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  go  down  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  to  visit  in  the  home  of  the  fair 
foreigner.  As  they  are  journeying  and  have  almost 
reached  her  home  in  Timnath,  Samson’s  stronger 
limbs  and  lighter  heart  carry  him  ahead  of  his 
parents.  As  he  is  passing  through  the  vineyards 
of  Timnath  a  young  lion  leaps  out  to  dispute 
his  way.  Samson,  unarmed,  seizes  the  lion,  tears 
him  in  pieces  and  then  drags  the  carcass  away  from 

*  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at 
Blue  Ridge  during  Southern  Summer  School,  July, 
1925. 


the  path,  returns,  meets  his  parents,  but  tells  them 
nothing  of  what  has  happened.  Together  they 
reach  Timnath,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
young  Philistine  must  have  been  charming,  for  the 
engagement  is  announced  and  Samson  and  his 
parents  return  to  their  home  in  the  hill  country  of 
Juda. 

Now  the  time  for  the  marriage  has  arrived. 
Again  the  young  hero  and  his  parents  are  journey¬ 
ing  toward  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Again 
Samson  is  stalking  on  ahead,  and  as  he  passes 
through  the  vineyards  of  Timnath  he  turns  aside 
to  see  what  has  happened  to  his  old  friend  the 
lion.  He  discovers  that  the  sun  and  the  wind  have 
dried  the  carcass  and  the  bees  have  used  it  as  a 
hive  and  have  filled  it  with  honey.  Samson  stoops 
down,  takes  some  of  the  honeycomb,  returns  to 
the  path  and  shares  the  honey  with  his  parents,  and 
on  they  go  together  to  Timnath  and  the  marriage. 
During  the  feast  which  follows  Samson  proposes  a 
riddle  to  his  thirty  groomsmen,  and  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  more  interesting,  he  wagers  thirty  changes  of 
raiment  that  they  will  be  unable  to  guess  his  riddle 
which  he  proposes  as  follows:  “Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  food,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness.”  When  they  are  unable  to  solve  the 
conundrum,  they  approach  the  bride  with  a  gentle 
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suggestion  that  if  she  does  not  disclose  to  them  the 
answer,  they  will  burn  her  and  her  father’s  house 
with  fire.  She  secures  the  solution  by  weeping  in 
the  presence  of  Samson,  who  never  could  resist  the 
tears  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  reports  the  answer 
to  the  groomsmen  and  they  come  to  Samson  with 
the  answer,  “What  is  sweeter  than  honey?  and 
what  is  stronger  than  a  lion?”  He  replies  with 
words  which  become  proverbial,  “If  ye  had  not 
plowed  •with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my 
riddle.” 

This  riddle  calls  to  mind  that  interesting  inci¬ 
dent,  but  it  does  much  more  than  that:  it  sums  up 
for  us  the  entire  life  of  Samson.  He  was  the 
strong  one  out  of  whom  came  sweetness.  In  spite 
of  his  fierce  and  uncontrolled  passions,  God  used 
him  to  deliver  the  people  from  whom  came  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  That  is  the  rest  of  the 
story.  To  pay  his  wager  he  goes  down  to  a  city 
of  the  Philistines,  kills  thirty  men  and  takes  their 
garments  to  give  to  the  exulting  groomsmen,  and 
then  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  leaves  his  bride  and  goes 
back  to  the  home  of  his  parents.  When  his  anger 
was  cooled,  he  returns  to  Timnath  to  find  that  his 
father-in-law  has  given  his  wife  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  had  been  Samson’s  chief  groomsman.  In 
a  new  fit  of  rage  he  catches  three  hundred  foxes, 
ties  them  two  by  two,  tail  to  tail,  puts  a  firebrand 
between  each  pair  and  sets  them  loose  in  the 
standing  grain  of  the  Philistines.  The  country  is 
aroused  and  when  the  men  learn  the  facts,  they  take 
the  wife  of  Samson  and  her  father  and  burn  them 
and  their  home  with  fire.  In  even  greater  rage 
Samson  now  falls  upon  the  Philistines  with  great 
slaughter  and  then  goes  back  to  his  home  in  Juda. 
H  e  is  followed  by  an  army  of  the  Philistines. 
When  the  men  of  Juda  see  the  situation  they 
tell  Samson  of  the  peril  which  he  is  bringing  upon 
them,  and  he  bids  them  bind  him  with  ropes  and 
lead  him  upon  the  rock  Etam.  But  as  the  Philis¬ 
tines  approach,  he  breaks  the  rope-like  thread,  and 
looking  about  for  a  weapon,  he  seizes  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  ass,  kills  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  and 
thus  sets  his  people  free.  For  twenty  long  years 
he  continues  as  the  faithful  deliverer  and  judge 


and  ruler  of  the  people  of  God;  then  passion  con¬ 
trols  him.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  Delilah ;  he 
gives  up  his  consecration,  his  power  departs,  his 
eyes  are  gouged  out  and  he  is  dragged  down  to 
grind  as  a  slave  in  the  prison  at  Gaza.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  he  repents  his  strength  returns,  and  on  a 
fatal  day  when  he  is  brought  out  to  be  mocked 
by  an  assembled  host  of  Philistines,  he  drags  down 
the  temple  in  which  the  multitude  is  gathered  and 
in  the  hour  of  his  death  inflicts  an  unequaled  blow 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  God.  His  brethren  came 
down  and  took  up  his  mangled  body  and  buried  it 
in  the  burying  place  of  his  father,  and  over  the 
tomb  they  properly  might  have  placed  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  food,  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.” 

This  riddle  is  thus  a  summary  of  the  life  of 
Samson,  but  it  is  much  more  than  this:  it  is  the 
statement  of  the  law  of  Providence  and  of  Grace. 
God  is  always  able  to  bring  sweetness  out  of  bit¬ 
terness,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  to  bring 
life  out  of  death.  He  has  done  so  in  countless 
cases.  Possibly  such  experiences  have  been  in  our 
own  lives.  They  were  frequent  in  the  lives  of 
the  heroes  of  old,  and  the  supreme  demonstration 
of  this  law  appeared  on  Calvary.  When  all  the 
forces  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  triumphant,  then 
in  reality  the  Son  of  God  won  his  greatest  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  has  become  the  tree 
which  has  sweetened  all  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
world. 

We  should  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  law  is  no  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  pain  and  of  suffering  and  of  death.  Some  people 
believe  that  it  is;  because  some  good  can  be  brought 
out  of  some  particular  evil,  therefore  they  conclude 
that  all  evil  is  merely  undeveloped  good,  and  that 
if  sin  and  pain  are  allowed  to  run  their  course,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  happiness  and  joy.  They 
see  some  dead  lion  out  of  which  honey  has  been 
brought,  and  therefore  they  foolishly  conclude  that 
honey  can  be  found  in  every  dead  lion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  some  things  which  are  evil  and 
only  evil,  and  will  produce  nothing  but  evil  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 
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There  are  others  who  in  the  light  of  this  law 
of  Providence  declare  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  the  only  difference  is  the 
way  in  which  you  may  regard  any  event  or  expe¬ 
rience.  If  you  think  a  thing  is  wrong,  then  it  is 

wrong;  but  if  you  regard  it  as  right,  then  it  is 

right.  If  you  think  you  are  sick,  then  you  will 

suffer;  but  if  you  think  you  are  well,  then  no 

disease  can  effect  you.  All  pain  and  immorality 
and  sickness  and  death  are  merely  “errors  of  mortal 
mind.”  These  friends  see  the  dead  lion  and  they 
see  the  honey,  and  they  strangely  conclude  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  dead  lion  and 
honey.  Possibly  Samson  might  have  given  them  a 
different  interpretation  of  life.  Supposing  that 
they  had  met  him  with  the  assurance  that  inasmuch 
as  he  found  honey  in  the  carcass,  therefore  he  had 
never  killed  a  lion,  he  had  merely  attacked  a  bee¬ 
hive  or  a  box.  It  would  probably  have  required 
Samson  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute  to  convince 
any  such  theorist  of  the  reality  of  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death. 

There  are  others  who  are  saying  that  evil  is 
necessary  for  good,  just  as  sunshine  is  only  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  shad¬ 
ows;  so  were  it  not  for  suffering  and  sadness,  we 
never  would  appreciate  health  and  gladness.  They 
see  the  lion  and  they  show  you  the  honey,  and 
therefore  they  conclude  that  were  it  not  for  dead 
lions  we  never  would  have  any  honey.  What  trou¬ 
bles  us  is  that  there  are  so  many  better  places  for 
storing  honey  than  the  carcass  of  a  dead  beast.  We 
see  that  God  does  bring  good  out  of  evil,  but  we 
wonder  why  he  does  not  take  some  more  agreeable 
method  in  dealing  with  us  and  why  in  His  infinite 
mercy  he  does  not  deliver  us  from  pain  and  dis¬ 
tress,  and  does  not  in  his  infinite  power  bring  us 
to  places  of  purity  and  peace  and  strength  without 
making  us  pass  through  the  fire. 

We  are  probably  wiser  to  say  that  pain  and 
misery  and  suffering  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
to  leave  these  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  asking 
why  they  are  allowed  to  come,  but  rather  for  grace 
to  endure  them  and  for  faith  to  believe  that  in 
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spite  of  them  and  even  through  them  and  by  them 
God  is  working  out  for  us  some  purpose  of  love. 

Again  we  should  hasten  to  say  that  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  good  coming  out  of  evil,  or  that  this 
law  of  Providence  whereby  God  brings  life  out  of 
death,  should  never  encourage  one  to  do  wrong. 
1  here  is  a  philosophy  altogether  too  popular  among 
the  young  people  of  the  day  which  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  one  will  have  a  larger  and  a  fuller 
life  if  he  yields  at  times  to  temptations  and  sees 
that  all  the  world  contains  of  good  and  of  evil. 
I  here  are  still  those  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  wild  oats  and  that  one  will  thus 
have  in  the  end  broader  sympathies  and  wider  in¬ 
fluences;  to  be  a  mature  and  useful  man  or  woman 
it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  know  the  expe¬ 
riences  which  are  regarded  as  wrong  and  which 
are  supposed  to  result  in  pain  or  in  death.  They 
see  the  lion  out  of  which  in  some  case  God  has 
brought,  as  by  a  miracle,  sweetness  and  food,  and 
so  they  strangely  conclude  that  it  will  be  well  for 
them  to  allow  some  destructive  passion  to  rule  in 
their  lives,  thinking  it  will  be  for  a  time  and  that 
out  of  it  some  great  good  will  be  born. 

The  fact  is  that  sin  always  mars ;  it  always  weak¬ 
ens  and  shrivels  and  scars.  One  who  yields  to  sin 
can  never  be  what  otherwise  he  might  have  been. 

“As  I  walked  through  the  woodland  meadows 
where  sweet  the  thrushes  sing, 

I  found  on  a  bed  of  mosses  a  bird  with  a  broken 
wing. 

I  healed  its  wound  and  each  morning  it  sang  the 
same  sweet  strain, 

But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion  never  soared 
as  high  again. 

“I  found  a  young  life  smitten  with  sin’s  seductive 
art, 

And  moved  with  a  Christ-like  passion,  I  took  him 
to  my  heart. 

He  1  ived  with  a  noble  purpose,  he  struggled  not 
in  vain, 

But  the  soul  which  sin  had  stricken  never  soared 
as  high  again. 
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“But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion  kept  another 
from  the  snare, 

And  the  life  that  sin  had  stricken,  kept  another 
from  despair. 

Each  ill  has  its  compensation,  there  is  healing  for 
every  pain, 

But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion  never  soars  as 
high  again.” 

These  verses  were  printed  in  a  New  York  paper, 
they  were  carried  across  the  Continent  and  taken 
into  the  state’s  prison  in  California  and  there  fell 


Mr.  Mitchell  from  Brown’s  Pasture 


into  the  hands  of  a  convict,  who  in  the  darkness 
of  his  dungeon  had  come  to  find  repentance  and 
peace  through  faith  in  Christ.  .  He  wrote  lines  run¬ 
ning  somewhat  as  follows: 

“But  the  soul  that  sin  has  stricken,  with  all  its  guilt 
and  stain, 

By  Jesus’  grace  and  merit  can  rise  as  high  again.” 

That  is  perfectly  true.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
can  take  a  wounded  and  broken  life  and  bring  it 
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to  a  higher  level  than  it  has  ever  before  known, 
not  as  high  as  it  might  have  been,  but  higher  than 
the  one  who  has  fallen  has  ever  dared  to  dream. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  this  story,  that  whatever 
the  scar  or  the  failure  or  the  fault,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  can  take  a  life  and  can  bring  good  even 
out  of  the  evil  and  sweetness  out  of  all  its  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  life  out  of  death.  Indeed  this  is  the 
whole  story  of  Samson.  It  is  designed  to  tell  us 
of  the  matchless  power  which  the  Lord  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  any  human  life  and  character. 

Samson  was  strong  only  when  he  was  under 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  he  wrought  his  great 
deeds  when  so  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  weaknesses,  we,  too, 
can  be  sure  that  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  our  Lord 
will  control  and  transform  and  give  victory,  if  only 
we  put  our  trust  in  Him. 

That  is  the  story  we  are  studying.  The  strength 
of  Samson  was  a  secret.  It  did  not  lie  in  his  great 
muscles,  much  less  was  it  due  to  his  long  hair.  His 
enemies  came  to  Delilah  to  offer  her  great  sums  of 
silver  if  she  could  but  discover  wherein  his  secret 
lay,  and  when  at  last  he  had  confessed  that  it  was 
due  to  his  consecration  to  God,  of  which  his  long 
hair  was  but  an  old-time  symbol,  and  when  he  was 
willing  for  the  sake  of  Delilah  to  abandon  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  Lord,  then  he  became  weak  as  any  other 
man,  then  his  sight  was  destroyed  and  he  was 
dragged  down  to  grind  as  a  slave  in  the  Philistine 
prison.  It  was  when  he  turned  to  God  in  re¬ 
pentance,  it  was  when  he  again  put  his  trust  in 
Him,  that  strength  returned  and  he  was  given  the 
notable  victory  with  which  his  life  ended. 

This  then  is  our  message,  that  we  should  yield 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  Christ,  that  we  should 
seek  to  do  His  will  and  should  trust  in  Him  for 
strength.  If  such  is  our  determination,  if  such  is 
our  choice,  then  life  will  still  have  its  mysteries, 
there  will  still  be,  for  us  all,  enigmas  and  riddles 
and  puzzles;  but  though  life  may  be  a  mystery,  it 
cannot  then  be  a  tragedy,  for  in  spite  of  all  the 
darkness  and  the  shadows,  we  shall  find  that  “all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
the  Lord.” 
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“Why  Send  a  Boy  or  Girl  Away  to  School” 

By  James  A.  Peoples 


FEEL  that  I  could  not  render  parents 
anxious  about  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  greater  service  than  to  call  to  their 
attention  an  article  appearing  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
entitled,  “Why  I  Sent  My  Children  Away  to 
School,”  by  Mrs,  Emily  Newell  Blair.  Space 
does  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  outline,  and 
I  urge  all  parents  to  read  the  entire  article  in 
Harper’s  for  March. 

The  author  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  each  quite  different  from  the  other.  She  de¬ 
sired  for  them  the  best  preparation  for  college  and 
for  life.  She  did  not  think  she  could  get  this 
preparation  for  her  children  in  the  public  schools, 
although  she  attests  her  friendship  and  loyalty  to 
them  in  the  following  language: 

“I  am  not  criticizing  their  teachers;  please  under¬ 
stand  that.  I  have  been  a  public  school  teacher 
myself.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  teachers.  But  when 
a  teacher  has  a  class  of  thirty-five  or  fifty,  she  is 
very  likely  to  mistake  a  superficial  ability  to  talk 
for  actual  information.” 

“Many  children  who  go  through  high  school  are 
‘educated.’  Some  go  no  farther  and  are  ‘educated.’ 
Some  go  from  high  school  to  the  best  of  colleges 
and  make  their  mark.  If  a  child  wants  an  educa¬ 
tion,  if  he  or  she  is  mentally  hungry,  and  has  the 
qualities  of  a  scholar,  there  is  food  for  him  at  the 
high  school  and,  if  his  teacher  discovers  him,  rare 
sympathy  and  help.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  real  reasons  why 
thorough  preparation  for  the  best  college  cannot 
be  secured  in  the  public  schools  by  some  boys  and 
girls  as  shown  by  the  following: 

“We  had  a  good  high  school  as  high  schools  go. 
I  say  ‘as  high  schools  go,’  for  I  realize  that  a  high 
school  is  a  public  school  to  take  care  of  all  chil¬ 
dren.  This  necessarily  means  that  it  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  average  child ;  and  this  means 
again  that  its  requirements  must  be  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  average  child.  What  do  I  mean 


by  that  ?  One  of  my  friends  was  preparing  her 
boy  for  Williams  College.  She  had  informed  her¬ 
self  as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  was  fol¬ 
lowing  her  son  closely  in  the  required  subjects. 
The  first  year  in  high  school  she  found  that  he  did 
not  cover  the  amount  of  Latin  required.  It  was 
in  the  course  but  they  did  not  get  through  with 
it.  She  approached  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  ‘We  can’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Blank,’  she  was 
informed.  ‘I  cannot  push  the  fifty  pupils  in  my 
first-year  class  that  fast.  I’m  sorry,  but  it  can’t 
be  done.’ 

‘But  why  don’t  you  flunk  out  those  who  can’t 
keep  up?’  the  mother  asked. 

‘Because  that  would  not  be  fair,’  the  teacher 
answered.  ‘I  cannot  set  a  standard  in  a  public 
school  that  would  eliminate  half  my  class  the  first 
session.’ 

“Again  the  mother  protested.  ‘But  why  not,  if 
they  cannot  do  the  work?’ 

‘They  can  do  it  after  a  fashion.  I  set  an  aver¬ 
age,  I  do  flunk  many;  but  I  have  no  right  to  set 
a  standard  that  would  eliminate  half.’ 

“Somewhat  the  same  experience  the  mother  had 
with  his  English  teacher.  ‘I  want  you  to  grade 
Joseph  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  teaching 
in  one  of  those  stiff  preparatory  schools.  I  don’t 
care  what  you  do  to  the  other  children.  Grade 
Joseph  very  closely.’ 

“Again  she  met  with  protest.  ‘But  I  cannot 
do  that.  It  would  not  be  right.  I  cannot  set  a 
standard  for  Joseph  and  another  for  the  rest.  I 
am  preparing  public  school  children,  the  larger 
proportion  of  whom  will  never  go  to  any  college. 
The  few  that  do  will  go  to  the  State  University 
that  must  articulate  with  us.  I  cannot  set  a  Wil¬ 
liams  College  standard.’ 

“The  danger  of  a  very  common  practice  of  ex¬ 
empting  from  examinations  students  who  make  a 
fair  grade  or  daily  recitation  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 
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“I  knew  one  very  brilliant  girl  who  took  second 
honors  at  her  graduation  from  a  public  high  school, 
receiving  an  average  of  ninety-five  per  cent  for  four 
years  work.  She  had  every  reason  to  think  that 
she  had  met  the  standard ;  but  when  she  took  her 
College  Boards  she  flunked.  She  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  taking  examinations.  A  boy  graduated 
from  a  Chicago  high  school  in  high  standing  and 
failed  in  his  Latin  College  entrance  examination. 
Too  large  a  class,  he  explained ;  it  was  never 
checked  up  by  examinations. 

“Once  again  I  say  it  is  not  the  teacher’s  fault. 
She  is  not  preparing  for  College  Boards. 

“One  of  my  young  friends  entered  an  Eastern 
college.  By  dint  of  much  tutoring  he  had  passed 
his  College  Boards.  He  told  me  that  throughout 
his  college  life  he  had  just  managed  to  keep  up. 
‘I’m  a  good  student,’  he  said.  ‘I  like  to  study.  I 
might  have  made  a  brilliant  record  if  I  had  come 
prepared.’ 

“That  was  the  cry  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
went  from  our  town  to  first-class  colleges.  ‘If 
we’d  only  learned  how  to  study.’  ‘I  never  knew 
what  studying  was  until  I  came  to  college.  I  lose 
all  the  fun  of  college  because  I  have  to  work 
so  hard  to  keep  up.’ 

Merely  changing  the  child  from  public  to  private 
school  makes  a  bad  matter  worse  unless  great  care 
is  used  in  selecting  the  boarding  school.  On  this 
point  Mrs.  Blair  says: 

“Of  course  I  chose  my  school  carefully.  It  was 
not  a  finishing  school,  nor  a  provincial  half-baked 
school — of  which  there  are  legion.  It  was  a  school 
of  about  a  hundred  boarding  pupils,  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fine  scholarship,  some  traditions,  beautiful 
old  buildings,  a  rather  strict,  religious  atmosphere; 
with  teachers  who  were  both  students  and  ladies.” 

“It  was  not  a  fashionable  school,  but  it  was  a 
good  school.  I  am  amazed  at  the  nonchalant 
way  some  mothers  choose  a  school  for  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  Their  friends  are  going  to  it,  they’ve  heard 
about  it,  or  something  like  that.  I  knew  one 
mother  who  chose  the  school  for  its  bathrooms  and 
then  found  after  her  daughter  graduated  that  it 
did  not  prepare  for  college.” 


In  selecting  a  school  for  her  son  she  says:  “So 
I  sent  him  away  to  school.  No  pampering,  no 
coddling,  no  nonsense.  He  had  to  work  or  fail. 
I  knew  he  would  never  fail.  It  was  a  school 
where  work  and  character  counted — a  large  school 
where  he  would  take  his  measure  against  many 
boys  of  all  conditions  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  what  you  could  do,  not  who  you  were,  that 
counted.” 

Giving  her  reasons  for  sending  her  son  to  board¬ 
ing  school  she  says : 

“Because  for  one  thing  he  was  a  ‘smearer.’  I 
mean  by  this  that  he  was  content  to  hit  the  high 
places  in  his  studies  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
needed  discipline  in  thoroughness.  So  long  as  he 
succeeded — and  he  did  succeed — in  getting  good 
grades  without  thoroughness  he  would  continue  to 
smear.  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  some  place  where 
he  would  find  smearing  unprofitable.  I  wanted  him 
to  go  to  some  place  where  he  must  work  or  find  him¬ 
self  classed  as  un  undesirable.  In  other  words,  I 
wanted  him  to  be  where  the  scholarly  virtues  of 
thoroughness  and  application  take  precedence  of 
the  commercial  one  of  ‘getting  there’  no  matter 
what  the  process.  I  found  he  had  worked  out  a 
very  practical  theory:  that  it  was  foolish  to  do 
any  more  work  than  was  necessary  to  get  by.  If 
sixty  was  a  passing  grade,  why  spend  any  time 
getting  ninety?  If  forty  lines  a  day  of  Latin  would 
get  you  a  grade  of  sixty,  only  stupid  boys  would 
learn  the  entire  fifty.  I  remember  his  wail  of 
astonishment  after  he  went  away  to  school.  ‘Why 
they  flunk  you  if  you  haven’t  got  the  last  ten 
lines!  They  say  a  lesson  is  a  lesson  and  you 
must  get  it  all.’ 

This  mother  faced  with  rare  courage,  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  some  judgment  the  question  when  to 
send  her  boy  away,  she  says: 

“Wasn’t  I  afraid,  my  friends  ask,  to  send  him 
away  from  home  so  young?  He  was  fifteen.  Now 
I  know  that  most  parents  will  disagree  with  me. 
But  I  believe  that  home  has  done  its  best  for  a 
boy  by  the  time  he  is  fifteen  and  that  after  that  it 
often  does  its  worst.  If  it  has  done  its  duty,  it  has 
given  him  his  foundation  of  character,  his  ideals, 
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his  standards.  It  is  now  time  for  him  to  test  them 
out.  They  are  not  tried  out  in  the  home.  They 
may  have  been  in  the  old-fashioned  home  where  a 
large  family  was  organized  like  a  miniature  social 
organism.  But  in  a  modern  home,  with  two  or 
perhaps  three  children  of  widely  separated  ages,  it 
is  very  different.  Such  a  home  may  be  a  nursery, 
a  garden,  but  it  cannot  be  a  microcosm  in  which 
the  social  virtues  may  be  developed  or  the  ideals 
and  standards  having  to  do  with  social  intercourse 
tried  out.  One  may  claim  that  the  public  school 
offers  this  try-out.  In  some  sense  it  does.  But 
between  the  school  and  this  home  is  a  hiatus,  the 
home  often  undoing  what  the  school  does.” 

There  is  no  more  common  error  than  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  public  school  cultivates  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  and  the  private  school  makes  for  snob¬ 
bery.  The  author  deals  with  this  error  in  the 
following  language: 

“One  of  my  reasons  for  sending  my  boy  away 
to  school  was  just  that  the  public  school  stimulates 


snobbishness.  There  is  a  lot  of  bunk  about  the 
equality  practiced  on  the  public  school  ground.  My 
boy  may  have  known  many  boys  whose  parents  I 
did  not,  but  if  so  he  never  mentioned  them,  he 
never  brought  them  home  or  went  to  their  houses, 
or  played  with  them  elsewhere.  He  had  a  small 
circle  of  friends  always.  He  was  bound  to  them 
not  through  congeniality  of  tastes  or  mutuality  of 
aims,  but  because  their  fathers  belonged  to  the 
same  commercial  group.  The  ‘standing  of  boys’ 
at  public  schools  in  small  towns  is  determined 
by  the  business  rating,  the  financial  standing  of 
fathers.  Make  no  mistake  about  that,  parents. 

“My  boy  was  learning  to  measure  worth  by 
just  such  standards.  He  would  ask  me,  ‘What  is 
his  father  worth?’  ‘Who  ranks  him  in  the  bank?’ 
‘Is  he  important?’ 

“Be  sure  I  did  not  choose  for  him  one  of  those 
exclusive  schools  where  he  would  have  found  the 
same  standards.” 


LEE  SCHOOL  CATALOGS 

[HE  catalogs  of  Lee  School  are  now  ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  Address  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Peoples,  713  18th  Ave.,  South,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Because  of  our  determination  to  procure  the  desired  type  of  men,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  print  the  catalog  before  completing  our  teaching  staff.  Since 
the  catalogs  have  come  from  the  press,  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzgerald  has  been 
added  to  the  list.  This  announcement  will  be  welcome  news  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  new  school.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  widely  known  for  his  successful 
work  among  boys,  and  young  men.  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  leadership  and  personal 
magnetism.  Lee  School  is  to  be  congratulated ! 

When  the  faculty  is  completed  we  will  make  announcement  of  other  names.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  find  available  men  who  would  fit  into  our  scheme  of  things, 
and  so  we  have  been  somewhat  delayed.  It  is  our  determination  to  keep  our  pledge 
to  the  public — to  make  Lee  School  worthy  of  the  ideals  of  Blue  Ridge! 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  I  have  reviewed  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Magazine.  This  article  is  a  most  intelligent  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  public  and  private  school  training.  I  call  attention  to  the  review,  but  I 
urge  parents  to  get  the  original  article  and  read  it  in  full.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
discussion  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  advertising  propaganda. 

JAS.  A.  PEOPLES. 
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“Looking  Unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 

Our  Faith”* 

By  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Jr. 


HOOKING  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith.”  We  have  lost 
the  meaning  of  the  word  faith  as  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  Jesus  during  the  days  of  His  min¬ 
istry  and  in  the  years  that  followed  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  pen  of  Paul.  But  as  it  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  almost  never  meant  a  Body 
of  Doctrine.  Indeed  no  body  of  doctrine  could 
have  produced  the  results  recounted  in  Hebrews, 
the  eleventh  chapter,  nor  could  lack  of  proper  dog¬ 
matic  theory  have  prevented  the  mighty  works  of 
Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  Paul  distinctly 
tells  us  that  He  came  to  teach  faith  to  the  gentiles 
but  he  didn’t  mean  he  came  to  teach  a  body  of 
doctrine.  His  letters  were  not  theological  essays 
and  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  a  proper 
apprehension  of  their  meaning  when  we  regard 
them  as  letters  to  his  friends.  The  point  that  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  trying  to  make  was  that  he  was 
teaching  the  act  of  faith,  or  “faithing”  to  the 
gentiles,  for  he  was  mediating  to  Greek  thought 
and  culture  the  simple  message  of  Jesus  and  His 
resurrection.  Greek  philosophy  had  bowed  down 
to  human  reason,  and  anything  that  was  based  on 
so  flimsy  a  thing  as  faith  was  rejected  impatiently 
by  them.  Paul  saw  the  need  that  they  be  taught 
a  new  way  of  apprehending  religious  truth.  This 
is  interestingly  discovered  to  us  by  his  use  of  the 
figure  “Shield  of  faith”  for  which  he  makes  claim 
that  it  is  able  to  withstand  all  of  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  evil  one.  Of  course  in  the  intellectual  realm 
it  might  be  easily  said  that  faith  could  quench 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one,  and  in  that  case  used 
faith  might  be  as  a  body  of  doctrine*  But  when 
we  get  into  the  realm  of  morals  and  spirit  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  faith  as  a  body  of  doctrine  could 


*Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at 
Blue  Ridge  during  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Community  Con¬ 
ference  in  1925. 

(Hebrews  12:2.) 


be  effective  in  quenching  the  fire  of  moral  tempta¬ 
tions  or  the  burning  darts  of  despondency  as  they 
assail  our  spirits.  Hence  the  use  of  “faith”  as  a 
body  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is  very 
rare,  and  our  use  of  it  in  that  connection  is  an  abuse 
of  the  New  Testament  idea.  Therefore  the  good 
saints  of  this  generation  whose  watchword  is  “con¬ 
tend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints”  have  missed  the  idea  of  the  very  verse 
that  they  quote  with  such  commendable  enthusiasm. 

History  is  full  of  authors  and  finishers  of  cate¬ 
gories  of  theological  belief.  The  roadway  of  history 
is  fairly  strewn  with  the  white  and  bleaching  bones 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  set  into  mental 
categories  the  beliefs  of  their  day  about  God.  Paul 
of  course  had  a  share  in  this  for  it  was  his  attempt 
as  we  have  said  to  mediate  to  Greek  thought  and 
culture  the  religion  of  the  risen  Lord.  Today  we 
are  not  concerned  however  very  much  with  Greek 
thought  and  culture  except  as  we  study  it  in  our 
history  books.  We  are  neither  Platonists  nor  Neo- 
Platonists.  We  rather  deprecate  the  presumption 
of  philosophers  who  talk  about  the  days  of  Greek 
ascendency  and  spend  their  time  like  Athenian 
philosophers  picking  up  new  bits  of  doctrine.  To¬ 
day  our  concern  is  to  mediate  Jesus  to  a  scientific 
age  and  I  dare  say  that  were  Paul  alive  in  this 
twentieth  century  he  would  be  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  a  fair  rapprochment  between  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  and  the  scientific  temper  of  our  age. 
Thank  God  that  there  are  certain  saintly  scientists 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  a  love  un¬ 
feigned  and  pure,  and  who  have  felt  the  call  of 
interpreting  Him  to  the  scientific  age  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  living. 

Again,  various  church  people  have  been  the 
authors  and  finishers  of  theological  dogma  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  demands  of  their  times.  When  Arius 
propounded  the  heresy  that  Jesus  was  not  human, 
Athenasius  responded  to  his  challenge  and  the 
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Athenasian  creed  was  the  result.  And  so  it  might 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  down  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  creeds  and  compromises  and  controversies 
have  left  their  deposit  of  faith  and  order.  Still 
further,  there  is  a  disposition  in  this  day  for  science 
to  attempt  to  produce  an  authoritative  and  final 
faith.  Science  has  done  us  the  incalculable  favor  of 
extending  the  universe  to  such  proportions  as  to 
bring  us  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  majesty 
of  God.  When  in  1530  Dr.  Copernicus  pointed 
a  gaunt  astronomical  digit  toward  the  sun,  he 
showed  the  way  for  other  astronomical  digits  to  be 
extended  out  to  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  light  miles  away,  to  a 
star  whose  volume  is  four  thousand  times  that  of 
our  friendly  little  sun.  In  1590  Dr.  Zacarias 
Janssen  invented  the  first  microscope  six  feet  long 
and  mounted  on  the  bodies  of  two  brass  dolphins 
and  then  looked  down  into  a  new  world  teeming 
with  multitudious  infusoria  and  God  was  widened 
in  a  world  of  life  which  his  predecessors  had  little 
suspected.  And  backward  we  look  to  Thales  six 
hundred  years  before  Jesus  who  proposed  that  all 
life  had  a  marine  origin,  and  Aristotle  developed  as 
best  he  could  the  idea.  Then  on  up  through  the 
ages  to  Goethe,  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Devries,  and 
J.  Edward  Thompson,  and  God’s  energies  were 
pointed  backward  eight  hundred  millions  of  years 
to  the  time  when  He  began  a  world  for  man  to 
live  in.  Today  certain  scientists  insist  that  the 
scientific  dogmas  which  make  up  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  are  authoritative  and  final  no  less  in  the 
realm  of  religion  than  they  are  in  the  realm  of 
science. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  if  faith  to  us  has 
the  same  content  as  dogma  we  find  ourselves  in 
unutterable  confusion.  Which  faith  if  you  please, 
that  of  Athenasius,  Paul,  or  Nicea,  or  Luther,  or 
Darwin,  is  final?  It  will  lead  us  into  infidelity 
which  means  a  lack  of  faith,  if  we  insist  that  faith 
can  be  compressed  into  intellectual  compartments 
and  categories. 

The  only  way  out  therefore  is  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  relation  of  faith  to  belief,  and  in  making 
such  a  distinction  we  recognize  the  incalculable 


value  of  both.  Our  point  is  that  for  clear  think¬ 
ing  they  must  not  be  confused.  The  relatiofi  of 
faith  to  belief  is  the  relation  of  life  to  logic,  the 
relation  of  conviction  to  credulity,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  confidence  to  Creed,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
author  and  finisher  of  life,  conviction,  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  other  authors  and  finishers  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  have  logic,  credulity  and  creed  as 
their  contribution.  We  must  therefore  press 
through  to  Jesus,  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith. 
But,  a  further  word  of  explanation  is  necessary. 
Is  the  faith  of  Jesus  referred  to  subjective?  Is  it 
the  fact  that  He  is  merely  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  His  own  faith?  If  so,  then  you  and  I  have  no 
share  in  it  for  every  man’s  faith  is  his  own  majestic 
and  individual  possession.  It  is  his  own  grasp  of 
reality,  his  courage  in  dangers,  enthusiasm  in  strug¬ 
gle,  his  defiance  of  denials,  and  his  conquest  of  dis- 
appointments,  and  be  it  orthodox  or  otherwise  it  is 
an  awful  and  inspiring  thing  if  it  represents  his 
philosophy  of  life.  It  must  mean  something  like 
this, — our  faith  in  Jesus,  and  we  therefore  read  the 
verse  thus,  “Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith  in  Him." 

How  is  Jesus  the  Author  of  our  Faith?  Let  us 
be  reminded  again  that  He  is  not  the  author  of  our 
dogma,  He  never  wrote  a  page  in  His  life  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  And  when  confronted  by 
questions  as  to  His  message  or  authority,  as  to  His 
interpretations  of  life  and  religion,  He  always  ex¬ 
plained  in  elemental  terms.  For  example,  “Love 
God  supremely,”  “Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 
This  He  said,  sums  up  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  this  statement  as 
Jesus’  system  of  faith,  we  have  certainly  a  basis 
which  is  not  provocative  of  controversy.  He  there¬ 
fore  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  by  in¬ 
spiring  faith  in  Himself. 

That  was  the  method  of  His  ministry.  One  day 
Jesus  was  walking  down  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  his  finger  at  Him  and 
said,  “Look,  there  goes  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  World.”  John  was  a 
moral  reformer  and  he  recognized  in  Jesus  the 
eliminator  of  the  need  for  further  social  reform, 
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for  Jesus  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
The  next  day  Jesus  was  walking  homeward  and  He 
observed  two  men  following  Him  and  turned  and 
asked  them,  “What  do  you  want?”  Strange  is 
the  thought  that  He  didn’t  ask  them  what  they 
believed.  One  wonders  if  Jesus  were  to  appear  in 
such  reality  in  human  life  today  that  He  could  ask 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  “What  do  you  want?” 
what  would  the  answer  of  most  Christian  be? 
Jesus  simply  said,  “Come  and  see  where  I  live,” 
and  these  two  simple  hearted  men  living  with  Jesus 
from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  the  evening 
hour  were  inspired  to  a  faith  in  Him  that  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  their  subsequent 
lives.  Still  another  day  He  was  going  on  His  way 
to  Galilee  and  Philip  joined  the  jocular  company 
and  presently  they  came  to  a  place  where  Philip’s 
friend  Nathaniel  was  sitting  under  a  tree  meditat¬ 
ing  on  the  general  political  situation.  Philip  in 
his  enthusiasm,  giving  vent  to  the  faith  that  had 
been  inspired  by  him,  rushed  up  to  Nathaniel  and 
said,  “Come  and  see  Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  spoke.”  Nathaniel  replied,  “Can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  If  He  is  from  that 
place  I  have  no  faith  in  Him  nor  in  any  of  His 
proposals.”  Yet  it  was  but  a  moment  later  that 
Nathaniel’s  voice  rang  out  with  the  magnificat, 
“Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel.”  One  day  when  Jesus  was  footsore  and 
hungry  He  paused  at  noontide  by  a  well.  A 
woman  of  Samaria  came  and  sat  down  and  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation.  It  was  not  long  before 
something  was  kindled  in  her  heart  that  made  her 
forget  her  quest  and  she  left  her  water  jug  and 
hurrying  back  into  the  village  said,  “Come  and  see 
a  man  who  told  me  everything  that  I  ever  did.” 
Of  course  Jesus  had  no  occasion  for  telling  her 
everything  she  had  done.  He  had  simply  put  his 
hand  on  the  sore  spot  in  her  life  and  immediately 
faith  in  Him  was  inspired.  And  so  we  might  go 
on  and  discover  how  Jesus  day  by  day  inspired 
people  by  His  character,  and  by  His  ministry  to  a 
simple  trustfulness  in  Him. 

Moreover  lack  of  this  faith  was  the  only  barrier 
to  his  ministry.  How  many  times  the  familiar 
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words  of  the  New  Testament  occur,  “He  could  do 
no  mighty  works  there  because  of  their  unbelief.” 
Indeed  not  because  of  their  failure  to  accept  a 
series  of  theological  propositions,  not  indeed  their 
philosophical  stubbornness  but  the  lack  of  faith  in 
His  own  simple  beneficent  personality.  And  of 
course  the  only  thing  that  Jesus  ever  asked  of  any¬ 
body  in  order  to  assure  His  beneficent  acts  was 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  one  for  whom  Jesus 
was  working. 

And  this  is  the  supreme  need  of  today.  Jesus, 
as  we  recall,  was  glorified  according  to  His  own 
words  one  day,  when  a  little  group  of  Greeks 
worked  their  way  into  the  temple  to  see  Him.  A 
crowd  had  surrounded  the  speaker.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  interesting  discourse.  These  vis¬ 
itors  edged  their  way  up  to  the  group  and  asked 
Philip  if  they  might  see  this  astonishing  person,  and 
Philip  rather  put  to  it,  asked  his  friend  Andrew, 
and  Andrew  said,  “We  will  go  and  see  the  Lord 
Himself.”  Jesus  was  confronted  with  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  little  group  of  men  who  wished  to 
see  Him,  and  He  made  a  remark  that  if  super¬ 
ficially  observed  is  foreign  to  the  whole  occasion. 
What  had  Greeks  to  do  with  His  glorification, 
He  who  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel  ?  But  a  deeper 
glance  reveals  to  us  that  Jesus  felt  that  when  any¬ 
body  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Him  and  know  Him 
— that  was  the  time  He  was  certain  to  be  glorified. 
And  Jesus  today  in  this  generation  is  glorified  when 
the  hearts  of  mankind  look  up  and  see  Him, 
and  glory  is  taken  away  from  Him  when  the  hearts 
of  men  turn  inward  and  refuse  to  look  at  Him. 
Indifference  to  Him  breaks  his  heart  and  robs 
Him  of  His  glory.  How  pathetic  that  we  today 
are  infinitely  more  concerned  about  beliefs  about 
Him  than  faith  in  Him. 

“When  Jesus  came  to  Golgotha  they  hanged  Him 
on  a  tree, 

They  drove  great  nails  through  hands  and  feet 
And  made  a  Calvary; 

They  crowned  Him  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 

Red  were  His  wounds  and  deep, 

For  these  were  crude  and  cruel  days 

And  human  flesh  was  cheap. 
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When  Jesus  came  to  Birmingham  they  simply 
passed  Him  by, 

They  didn’t  hurt  a  hair  of  Him, 

They  only  let  Him  die. 

For  men  had  grown  more  tender  and  they  wouldn’t 
give  Him  pain, 

They  only  just  passed  down  the  street  and  left 
Him  in  the  rain. 

And  still  He  cried,  “Forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do,” 

And  still  it  rained,  the  winter  rain  that  drenched 
Him  through  and  through. 

The  crowd  went  home  and  left  the  street  without 
a  soul  to  see; 

And  Jesus  crouched  against  the  wall,  and  cried — 
For  Calvary.” 

Nor  will  Jesus  be  the  author  of  a  victorious  faith 
for  you,  no  matter  how  wise  or  how  orthodox  you 
are  unless  you  give  him  a  chance.  Looking  unto 
Jesus  will  make  Him  just  as  truly  author  and 
finisher  of  your  faith  as  He  was  for  John, 
Nathaniel,  Paul  and  all  the  saints  of  the  ages  whose 
faces  and  hearts  had  been  opened  to  Him. 

Now  then,  is  Jesus  the  finisher  of  our  faith?  If 
He  is  the  author  of  faith  in  Him  every  time  we 
have  an  unclouded  glimpse  of  Him,  how  can  we 
say  that  He  is  finisher  in  the  sense  that  this  faith 
that  He  evokes  in  us  is  final?  “Finisher”  is  vari¬ 
ously  translated  thus,  “perfector,”  “completor,” 
“exemplar,”  etc.,  but  I  think  the  best  translation  is 
“satisfier.”  Now  it  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
Jesus  enunciated  a  creed  and  then  closed  up  the 
book.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  God’s  revela¬ 
tion  of  Himself  closes  with  the  final  “N”  in  the 
word  “Amen”  at  the  end  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 
But  Jesus  distinctly  told  us  that  there  were  many 
things  that  He  could  not  tell  his  disciples.  Times, 
conditions,  the  limitations  of  intellect  and  faith 
itself,  were  barriers  to  the  complete  revelation  of 
Himself,  and  it  is  just  such  things  today  that  hinder 
the  perfect  revelation  of  Jesus  in  this  twentieth 
century.  But  He  promised  to  leave  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  whose  great  ministry  has  no  limitation,  and 


today,  we  who  take  Jesus  at  His  word  believe 
God’s  revelation  of  Himself  infinitely  more  ade¬ 
quate  than  it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

I  think  Jesus  satisfies  our  faith  by  demonstrating 
His  absolute  adequacy  for  life.  This  world  is 
keenly  alert  for  reality  today.  Anything  of  sham 
or  hypocrisy  is  given  shortest  shrift.  Jesus  tells 
us  that  He  Himself  is  the  real  and  living  way. 
Just  as  the  world  of  art  indicates  an  impatience  at 
the  futilities  of  cubists,  and  as  the  world  of  music 
is  tired  of  the  meaningless  and  unharmoniousness 
cacaphonies  of  a  jazz  age,  so  unreality  in  religion 
is  intolerable. 

Does  Jesus  really  work?  Is  He  real  in  life  to¬ 
day?  If  He  can  be  shown  to  meet  every  need,  in¬ 
dividual, — physical  and  spiritual, — social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  industrial,  national,  and  international,  then 
He  may  be  said  to  satisfy  and  finish  our  faith. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  time  permitted  to  test 
Jesus  out  by  this  simple  and  practical  method  of 
seeing  whether  He  really  satisfies  us  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  but  to  touch  on  three  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  sufficient.  What  about  the 
question  of  War?  Some  disconsolate  brother  tells 
us  that  war  is  social  insanity,  and  can  no  more  be 
eliminated  from  the  social  body  than  the  taint  of 
abnormality  can  be  removed  from  the  human  brain. 
Therefore,  perfectly  sane  individuals  in  the  fever 
and  fervor  of  war  become  a  mass  of  insane  and  ir¬ 
rational  animals.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  this  planet  is 
the  lunatic  asylum  for  the  universe.  Along  comes 
Jesus  and  He  proposes  to  abolish  war  in  the  simplest 
sort  of  way.  He  tells  us  to  love  our  enemies  and 
pray  for, — not  prey  on, — those  that  despitefully  use 
us.  Immediately  comes  the  rattle  of  a  sword  and 
a  saber,  and  a  clinching  of  fists,  and  the  reply, 
that  this  is  silly  sentiment.  Well,  have  we  a  right 
in  th  is  scientific  age  when  everything  is  tested  by 
the  rule  of  experiment,  have  we  the  right  to  say 
that  Jesus’  proposal  about  loving  one’s  enemies  is 
mere  silly  sentiment  if  we  have  not  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  it?  There  have  been  in  the  ages  gone 
occasional  saints  whose  faith  in  Jesus  on  the  matter 
of  war  has  been  utterly  satisfying,  and  they  have 
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been  those  who  loved  their  enemies  and  prayed  for 
those  who  used  them  despitefully.  If  Jesus  were 
given  a  chance  today  he  would  satisfy  and  finish 
our  faith  in  Him  on  the  question  of  war,  and  war 
would  soon  be  one  of  the  antiquated  curios  of  an 
enlightened  human  race. 

Again,  what  of  society  with  its  silly  and  super¬ 
ficial  divisions  of  caste,  wealth,  prominence,  power, 
prestige — all  based  on  money  or  good  looks  or  a 
charming  personality.  We  draw  lines  very  tight 
and  become  snobbish  to  those  who  are  not  our  social 
equals.  What  has  Jesus  to  say?  Jesus  with  ele¬ 
mental  simplicity  says,  .“Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.”  That  is  to  say,  don’t  think  of  yourself 
any  less  highly,  but  think  of  your  neighbor  as  much 
as  you  think  of  yourself.  I  think  I  am  pretty  nice, 
if  you  must  know.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  my¬ 
self  if  I  must  confess  it.  I  see  to  it  that  I  am 
clothed  and  fed  with  a  regularity  that  has  become 
a  habit.  To  love  my  neighbor  as  myself  does  not 
mean  of  necessity  that  I  shall  be  any  less  warm  or 
any  less  clothed,  or  any  less  fed,  or  any  less  ele¬ 
gant.  It  simply  means  if  I  am  to  love  my  neighbor 
as  myself  that  I  shall  project  my  life  on  the  basis 
of  sharing  my  elegance,  my  warmth,  my  food  with 
my  brother,  and  under  such  a  simple  formula  caste 
distinctions  and  snobbishness  would  be  eternally 
eliminated,  for  Jesus  satisfies  our  faith  in  social 
questions. 

Now  finally,  here  is  a  man  distressed  in  mind  and 
spirit.  What  has  Jesus  to  say  in  answer  to  his 
spiritual  need?  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.”  In  all  the  history  of 
Christian  literature  where  is  there  a  case  where  one 
broken  with  fatigue,  or  defeated  in  spirit  came  in 
simple  trust  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  who  did  not  feel 
the  rest  of  His  yoke,  and  the  restoration  of  soul 
that  Jesus  promises?  Jesus  has  never  failed  once 
and  Jesus  satisfies  our  faith  as  it  is  applied  to  our 
spiritual  need. 

Now  these  brief  words  then  in  conclusion.  The 
author  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
has  a  long  list  of  those  who  are  faithful  as  wit¬ 


nesses.  Mind  you,  they  are  the  roll  of  those  who 
did  mighty  works  by  faith.  Let  us  be  reminded 
again  that  they  did  not  mighty  works  because  of 
any  set  of  theological  propositions  because  from 
the  time  of  Noah  through  the  days  of  Samuel  there 
could  not  possibly  have  been  a  consistent  theo¬ 
logical  system.  Moreover  they  were  not  all  ex¬ 
emplary  characters.  Noah  got  beastly  drunk. 
Abraham  was  loose  in  his  moral  life.  Rahab  was  a 
prostitute.  But  they  all  lived  and  died  in  the 
faith,  which  is  to  say  their  faith  was  not  that  of 
dogmatic  propositions,  but  the  life  for  God,  and 
good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  orthodox,  or  otherwise 
they  have  their  names  in  the  roll  of  the  faithful. 
But  the  author  tells  us  that  time  would  fail  him 
if  he  went  on  and  gave  the  list  in  its  completeness. 
Since  we  today  have  more  time  than  antyhing  else, 
let  us  attempt  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  faithful. 
Paul,  Arius,  Athenasius,  Savonarola,  Francis  of 
Asissi,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Francis  Xavier,  Wyckliff, 
Martin  Luther,  John  Wesley,  Finney,  D.  L. 
Moody,  Billy  Sunday,  Cardinal  Mercier,  W.  J. 
Bryan,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick;  not  all  authors 
and  finishers  of  theological  systems  that  meet  every 
need,  not  all  orthodox  according  to  every  standard, 
but  faithful,  and  witnesses  to  a  living  and  powerful 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  “Let  us  therefore  seeing  we 
are  compassed  about  by  so  great  a  crowd  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  put  aside  the  weight  and  the  sin  that  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  looking  unto  Jesus  the  Author 
and  Satisfier  of  our  Faith.” 

I  cannot  put  the  presence  by  of  Him  the  crucified 
Who  moves  Men’s  spirits  with  His  love  as  doth 
the  moon  the  tide ; 

I  see  again  the  life  He  lived  ;  the  godlike  death  He 
died. 

I  cannot  put  His  presence  by,  I  see  Him  every¬ 
where, 

I  meet  Him  in  the  country  place,  and  in  the 
market  square. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Blue  Ridge  Summer  School 

July  19  to  August  2,  1926 


JIFTEEN  years  ago  the  Blue  Ridge  con¬ 
ference  grounds  were  open  for  the  first 
Summer  School  session.  What  those  fif¬ 
teen  years  have  meant — in  renewed  vision,  quick¬ 
ened  life,  deepening  fellowships  with  men  and 
God,  greater  skill  in  the  task. 


This  is  the  anniversary  year.  Let  us  make  it  a 
“Go-to-Blue-Ridge”  year.  The  list  of  leaders  for 
this  year’s  school,  though  not  complete  at  this 
early  date,  bids  fair  to  make  possible  one  of  the 
best  sessions  that  Blue  Ridge  has  known.  Among 
them  are:  (Continued  on  Page  16) 


Seventh  Annual  Conference  Southern  Y.  M,  C.  A, 

Directors 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  July  19  to  22 

By  A.  M.  Pennybacker 

The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors  will  be  held 
at  that  most  beautiful  summer  training  center,  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  July  19 
to  22.  This  Conference  is  a  meeting  of  representative  Directors  of  the  local  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Southern  States,  managed  and  directed  by  the  Directors  themselves  and 
designed  to  be  of  help  to  them  and  to  their  Associations. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  lay  leaders  of  the  Associations  in  America  are  speakers 
at  this  Conference  each  year  and  the  interest  in  the  Conference  is  growing  from  year 
to  year.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  1 926  Conference  are:  “Sociability 
in  our  Buildings,”  “The  Relationship  of  the  Church  and  the  Asosciation,”  “The  New 
Day  in  Boys’  Work,”  “The  Community  Chest  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Finances,”  Religious 
Education,  model  board  meetings,  Physical  Health  programs,  etc.  The  etc.  includes 
a  watermelon  party  and  a  social  evening  for  Directors  and  their  families. 

Blue  Ridge  is  a  rare  place  to  combine  a  vacation  and  service  experience.  Each 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  represented  at  this  Con¬ 
ference  by  its  strongest  and  ablest  Directors.  Association  Presidents  are  especially 
invited. 


The  Conference  Committee  is  as  follows : 

Tennessee  _ A 

Alabama  _ „ _ 

Georgia  _ _ _ 

Kentucky  _ , _ 


w. 


Smith,  Chattanooga,  Chairman 

_ Fred  S.  Ball,  Montgomery 

- _ Frank  Phillips,  Columbus 

Frank  E.  Wood,  Jacksonville 

Mississippi  _ B.  F.  Cameron,  Meridian 

North  Carolina  _ C.  E.  Van  Leuven,  Wilmington 

South  Carolina  _ Alexander  Marshall,  Charleston 

Virginia  _ W.  J.  Strickler,  Roanoke 

Louisiana  Representative  to  be  named. 
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Missionary  Education  Conference,  Blue  Ridge,  June  25th 

to  July  5,  1926 

By  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd 


HE  were  talking  over  experiences  one  day,  a 
group  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 
missionary  education  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more.  “What  is  it 
that  really  produces  results;  that  actually  gets  peo¬ 
ple  to  doing  something  worth  while  in  their  home 
churches?”  asked  one.  “I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Katharine  Sherer  Cronk,  “it’s  summer  conferences. 
I  suppose  I’ve  seen  about  as  much  missionary  work 
as  any  other  woman  in  the  United  States  and  prac¬ 
tically  without  exception  when  I  have  found  an  Qut- 
standing  piece  of  missionary  work  being  done  I 
have  found  in  that  church  some  person  who  had 
been  trained  in  one  of  the  M.  E.  M.  summer  con¬ 
ferences  or  some  similar  gathering.”  The  rest  of  us 
agreed  that  the  same  had  been  our  experiences. 
Such  testimony  comes  to  my  desk  continually.  Re¬ 
cently  I  talked  with  the  educational  pastor  of  a 
large  church.  He  said,  “We  tried  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  this  place  and  that  but  nothing  happened, 
then  we  sent  four  delegats  to  the  M.  E.  M.  con¬ 
ference  and  they  have  done  more  for  our  church 
than  anything  else  that  ever  happened.” 

At  Blue  Ridge  the  Missionary  Education  Move¬ 
ment  has  one  of  its  oldest  and  best  conferences 
(there  are  five  in  all)  and  for  over  twenty  years  it 
has  been  a  source  of  training  and  inspiration  for  the 
entire  South.  Its  program  is  exceptionally  strong 
as  its  interdenominational  character  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  secure  the  best  leaders  from  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  communions.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  leaders 
for  all  branches  of  missionary  education  work  in 
the  local  churches.  In  this  connection,  missionary 
education  is  considered  in  the  very  broadest  sense 
as  an  integral  part  of  religious  education.  There¬ 
fore  there  are  classes  for  Sunday  school  teachers 
which  give  the  best  methods  of  modern  religious 
education.  There  are  classes  for  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  young  people’s  societies  such  as  the  Christian 


Endeavor,  and  special  courses  for  workers  in  the 
woman’s  missionary  society.  Dramatics,  and  story¬ 
telling  each  have  special  classes  under  expert  leader¬ 
ship. 

One  of  the  time-honored  features  of  each  con¬ 
ference  is  its  mission  study.  Classes  are  organized 
in  the  new  books  that  will  be  used  by  the  mission 
study  groups  of  the  churches  during  the  next  fall 
and  winter.  For  those  who  expect  to  teach  such 
classes  there  is  a  special  two-hour  normal  class 
which  devotes  an  hour  to  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  how  to  teach  and  the  second  hour  to 
actual  practice  teaching.  This  class  is  limited  to 
thirty — and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  the 
proper  qualifications. 

Bible  study  is  also  a  feature  of  each  conference, 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  missionary  message 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  its  use  in  evangelistic  endeavor. 

Another  feature  which  is  found  at  few  other  con¬ 
ferences  is  the  number  of  advanced  courses  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  members  of  the  conference  faculty, 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  other  delegates  with 
sufficient  education  and  experience  to  fit  them  to 
discuss  outstanding  problems.  For  this  year  three 
such  courses  are  offered :  “The  Religions  of  Man¬ 
kind”  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
“The  Cost  of  a  New  World”  by  Dr.  Soper  of 
Duke  University  and  “Methods  of  Co-operation 
in  Christian  Work”  by  Dr.  Zahniser  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Federation  of  Churches. 

The  Missionary  Education  Movement  which 
conducts  the  conference  is  the  co-operative  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  sixteen  of  the  most  prominent 
denominations  unite  to  hold  conferences  and  pub¬ 
lish  missionary  education  literature.  Information 
may  be  secured  from  your  denominational  secre¬ 
tary  of  missionary  education  or  from  the  conference 
secretary  of  the  movement,  Dr.  Gilbert  Q. 
LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Mount  Mitchell,  the  Top  of  Eastern  America 


OUNT  MITCHELL  is  situated  18 
miles  from  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.,  35 
miles  from  Asheville,  20  miles  from  Blue 
Ridge  Association  grounds.  It  is  reached  by  a 
scenic  motor  road  of  splendor,  beauty,  grandeur 
and  scenic  magnificence,  and  presents  opportunitty 
for  a  wonderful  journey  to  the  top  of  Eastern 
America,  and  a  picturesque  mountain  panorama  on 
the  journey  and  at  the  top  of  Eastern  America, 
or  the  end  of  the  trip,  sunrise  and  sunset  can  be 
seen  as  nowhere  else  on  this  continent. 

Aside  from  the  stately  mountain  splendor,  which 
is  not  excelled  and  seldom  equalled  in  any  country 
on  the  globe,  the  ascent  to,  and  descent  from  Mount 
Mitchell,  which  is  6,711  feet  altitude,  the  highest 
point  east  of  the  Rockies,  presents  to  the  eye  an 
ever-varying  panorama  of  plant  life,  nature  having 
seemingly  wasted  itself  in  a  riot  of  diversification. 
On  every  side  flower  and  shrub,  bush  and  tree, 
scatter  a  profusion  of  rich  color,  lending  pleasing 
varieties  of  landscape.  Laurel  and  rhododendron, 
nourished  in  the  rich  primeval  forests,  and  fed  by 
numerous  streams  that  wind  their  way  to  the  val¬ 
leys,  purling  through  the  luxuriant  grasses,  chat¬ 
tering  over  the  pebbles,  cascading  in  a  feathery  mist 
like  a  “downward  smoke”  as  they  tumble  over 
some  sheer  precipice,  everywhere  displaying  their 
soft  colorings  of  various  hued  patterns  as  pretty 
as  can  be  made  by  millions  of  black-eyed  Susans, 
gleaming  amid  starry  cosmos  and  the  larkspur 
of  many  tints  against  the  background  of  ferns, 
while  through  all  runs  a  gleaming  of  lichens  and 
mosses  as  a  darkened  web  in  nature’s  master  tapestry. 

In  the  lower  altitudes  tree  life  is  chiefly  of  mag¬ 
nificent  oak  and  spreading  chestnut,  while  feathery 
spruce  and  balsam  predominate  in  the  upper  stretch, 
over  an  undergrowth  of  sweet-scented  wild  cucum¬ 
ber,  whortleberry  and  other  fruit-bearing  plants. 
Indeed,  the  constant  change  in  colors  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  and  is  considered  by  many  as  its 
chief  attraction. 


Visitors  over  the  Mount  Mitchell  Motor  Road 
are  always  lost  in  enchantment  of  the  profusion  of 
mountain  floral  offerings  that  send  their  gentle 
zephyrs  through  the  wooded  slopes. 

A  picture  of  a  trip  to*Mount  Mitchell  can  never 
be  obliterated,  and  always  remains  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  viewing  this 
transcending  panorama. 

The  most  attractive  scenic  view  on  the  globe 
is  obtained  from  the  top  of  Eastern  America,  the 
grand  sunset  and  sunrise  from  this  point  is  alone 
worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

The  thousands  who  have  visited  Mount  Mitchell 
are  loud  and  lavish  in  their  expressions  of  delight 
and  praise  of  the  grandest  scenic  trip  on  the 
globe,  and  never  yet  has  there  been  a  visitor  who 
has  gone  to  the  top  of  Eastern  America  on  a  bright 
day  who  failed  to  declare  the  trip  the  greatest  ever 
taken  by  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  has  taken  the  trip,  said:  “Switzer¬ 
land  is  wonderful,  the  Rockies,  too,  but  neither  one 
is  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  trip  to  Mount  Mitchell. 
I  have  been  around  the  world  twice,  and  the  trip 
to  Mount  Mitchell  is  the  greatest  I  have  ever 
taken.” 

Visitors  to  Blue  Ridge,  Black  Mountain,  or 
Asheville  will  always  find  parties  daily  taking  this, 
the  greatest  scenic  trip  on  the  globe. 


“LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS,  THE  AUTHOR 
AND  FINISHER  OF  OUR  FAITH.” 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

The  mansion  and  the  tenement  attest  His  presence 
there. 

The  Christ  whose  friends  have  played  Him  false, 
whom  dogmas  have  belied — 

Still  speaking  to  the  souls  of  men  though  shamed 
and  crucified, 

Author  and  finisher  of  Faith  that  will  not  be 
denied. 
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BLUE  RIDGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson,  of  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  who  will  have  the  Advanced 
Bible  Course,  speak  at  one  of  the  Sunday  morning 
services,  and  at  some  of  the  vesper  periods. 

Dr.  Josiah  Morse,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  who  will  bring  challenging  lectures  and 
discussion  on  our  “Foreign  Relations.” 

Dr.  H.  E.  Tralle,  a  noted  leader  in  religious 
educational  fields,  who,  many  will  recall,  was  sched¬ 
uled  two  years  ago,  and  on  account  of  sickness 
was  unable  to  carry  his  work  with  us,  is  to  be 
present  for  the  entire  two  weeks  in  bringing  us 
work  in  religious  education  and  speaking  at  some 
of  the  vester  periods. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Snyder,  of  Wofford  College, 
whom  we  have  come  to  love  through  his  repeated 
visits  to  us,  will  bring  us  stimulating  messages 
on  “Southern  Literature.” 

Other  features  of  the  school  include  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  group  method  of  Bible  Study,  which 
has  come  to  have  a  firm  place  in  the  training  of 
Blue  Ridge.  The  group  leaders  will  again  be 
coached  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bergthold.  The  study  this 
year  is  to  be  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Every  Association  Secretary  is  faced  with  the 
constant  need  for  developing  skill  in  handling 
groups.  Whether  these  groups  be  Bible  classes, 
gymnasium  classes,  committees,  boards  of  directors, 


or  what  not,  the  fundamental  principles  in  hand¬ 
ling  them  are  the  same.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a 
course  in  “Group  Leadership”  this  year. 

To  better  understand  the  wonders  of  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  out-of-doors,  a  course  in  “Nature  Study” 
and  “Woodcraft”  will  be  given  each  afternoon 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lotspeich. 

As  a  result  of  the  Membership  and  Educational 
Institutes  last  year,  special  recognition  has  been 
given  to  these  two  departments  of  work  in  the 
1926  school.  Mr.  H.  A.  Davis,  as  Associate  Dean 
of  the  City  School,  has  special  responsibility  for  the 
Membership  Department.  Two  special  courses  are 
to  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Alley,  while  a  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  of  Tampa,  is 
promoting  attendance  for  this  developing  phase  of 
our  work. 

The  success  of  the  Physical  Leaders’  Institute 
has  been  so  marked  that  it  has  been  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  school,  with  a  full  two  weeks’  course 
beginning  this  year.  Mr.  I.-  C.  Matheny,  Physical 
Director  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  the  Associate 
Dean  in  charge  of  the  special  department,  en¬ 
listing  volunteer  leaders  and  sending  them  back  for 
better  volunteer  work  while  many  of  them  are  en- 
listd  in  the  Association  service  as  a  result. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  other  leaders  and 
speakers  who  will  be  present  on  the  grbunds.  In 
spite  of  the  inroads  made  by  the  Helsingfors  Con¬ 
ference,  a  very  strong  group  has  been  secured. 
Go-to-Blue  Ridge — 1926. 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  Stands  for  the  Best 
Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 
Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
milk,  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 
Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim  Milk, 
Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 


Farms. 


BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY  College  Annual  Headquarters 

136  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  School  Work  our  Speciality 


Panorama  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Grounds  from  Black  Mountain 


HOME  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCES  AND  TRAINING 

(Railway  Station) 

Reduced  Fares  BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C.  Convenient  Schedules 

on  THE 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Spend  Your  Vacation  in  the  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 


Play  Hard — Sleep  Sound — Feel  Fine.  It’s  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the 
bracing  effect  of  the  mountains.  Eighty  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high, 
and  tinted  in  a  million  colors. 

Golf,  Motoring,  Horseback  Riding,  Tennis,  Camping,  Mountain  Climbing  in 
their  most  attractive  and  satisfying  forms. 

A  host  of  attractive  resorts  to  choose  from:  Blue  Ridge,  Asheville,  Tryon, 
Waynesville,  Lake  Junaluska,  Hendersonville,  Brevard,  Blowing  Rock,  Linville,  Saluda, 
Black  Mountain,  Montreat,  Ridgecrest.  All  of  these  directly  accessible  over  the  rails 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 


Southern  Railway  System  Agents  in 


all  the  ptinicpal  cities  will  be  glad  to  plan  your  trip  for  you 


Ozone  in  the  Air  in  “The  Land  of  the  Sky" 


BON  MARCHE 

“ Asheville's  Quality  Department  Store" 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell— the  top  of  Eastern  America— 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERFEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 

Apparatus 


Sjr  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  ProvTscaR'  ‘ 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery,  Souvenirs 

51  PATTON  AVENUE,  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 
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Southern  Community  Conference 

Responsibility 

A  Day  At  Chimney  Rock 

A  Great  Protective  Organization 
— Travelers  Aid 


1926  PROGRAM 


Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  4  to  13 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  15  to  24 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  25  to  July  4 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Fraternity,  June  26  to  July  3 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Charnock,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  6  to  15 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Conference,  July  16  to  18 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

R.  H.  King,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  2  to  7 

Miss  Daisy  Cummings,  Travelers’  Aid,  Union  Station,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C„  A., 

June  10  to  September  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SCY  Camp,  June  25  to  August  20 

C.  B.  Loomis,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  August  16  to  28 

Joseph  M.  Hall,  200  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian 
Workers,  August  2  to  27 

W.  D.  Weatherford.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Opens  September  8,  1926 

J.  A.  Peoples,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOTE:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the  person 
indicated. 
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"'The  Church  Universal 

By  Kirby  Page 


years  ago  I  accidentally  stumbled 
across  a  very  remarkable  book.  Its  theme 
centered  around  a  woman,  a  saint  and  a 
devil.  It  was  not  a  book  of  fiction,  but  the  record 
that  a  physician  made  after  seven  years’  observation 
of  a  certain  patient  that  was  under  his  care.  It 
was  the  story  of  a  multiple  personality.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  kind  of  story,  only 
this  was  not  fiction.  The  title  of  the  book  is  “  1  he 
Disassociation  of  a  Personality,”  and  its  author  is 
Dr.  Morton  Price,  a  noted  physician  in  Boston,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  Price 
had  this  woman  under  his  care  for  seven  years.  It 
was  a  case  of  one  human  body  being  inhabited  by 
three  separate  and  distinct  personalities — not  a  two¬ 
fold  personality  like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  but 
a  three-fold  personality.  Dr.  Price  says  that  there 
were  three  separate  persons  using  the  same  body, 
and  in  order  to  keep  his  records  straight  he  had  to 
give  these  three  personalities  three  names;  one  of 
them  he  labeled  “Woman,”  one  “Saint,”  and  one 
“Devil.”  That  book  is  worth  your  reading,  and 
you  can  find  it  in  any  good  library.  It  is  an  extreme 
case  of  multiple  personality.  There  were  three  sepa- 

*Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Blue 
Ridge  during  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  in  June 
of  1925. 


rate  trains  of  thought,  three  sets  of  memory,  three 
traits  of  character.  Now  two  of  these  persons,  the 
woman  and  the  saint,  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  other  two — only  one  knew  of  the  other  two, 
and  only  one  had  a  memory  that  ran  over  all  three 
experiences.  The  devil  knew  all  three ;  the  devil 
knew  what  was  happening  when  she  was  not  upper¬ 
most  in  the  consciousness  of  that  life.  When  the 
woman  was  not  uppermost,  she  was  just  on  a  long 
sleep,  and  the  same  way  with  the  saint.  This  devil, 
however,  was  the  person  who  had  a  triple  memory, 
and  who  knew  intimately  the  other  two,  and  who 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  had  the  power  to 
come  and  go  at  will.  Now  this  devil  was  a  very 
mischievous  sort  of  person.  She  took  great  delight 
in  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  upon  the  other  two. 
The  woman,  of  course,  was  just  what  you  would 
expect  by  that  name,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  some  days 
good  and  some  days  bad.  The  saint  was  what  you 
would  expect  by  that  name,  and  also  the  devil. 
Now  this  third  person,  called  the  devil,  would  play 
all  manner  of  tricks  upon  the  other  two.  She  smoked 
cigarettes,  which  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  nice  lady 
to  do,  and  would  not  only  smoke  cigarettes,  but 
would  disappear,  and  the  woman  or  the  saint  would 
awaken  with  a  cigarette  between  her  lips.  And  then 
the  devil  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  mice,  or  snakes,  or 
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lizards.  She  would  go  in  the  garden  and  get  a  snake 
or  a  lizard  and  put  it  in  the  bed,  and  you  can  imagine 
what  happened  when  the  woman  or  the  saint  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  a  long,  long  story,  a  book  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  or  three  hundred  pages.  As  I  said,  it  is 
not  fiction,  but  the  cold  scientific  record  of  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

Now  I  have  taken  these  moments  to  bring  that 
book  to  our  attention  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
parable  of  every  one  of  our  lives;  for  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  all  of  us  have  multiple  personalities. 
We  are  not  so  extreme,  perhaps,  as  this  woman  was, 
but  it  is  a  truth  that  every  one  of  our  bodies  holds 
more  than  one  personality.  We  have  all  experienced 
the  struggle  that  goes  on  within  us,  the  struggle 
between  our  lower  nature  and  our  higher  nature;  be¬ 
tween  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  Paul,  the  Apostle, 
gave  voice  to  that  experience  long  ago  when  he 
cried  out  against  that  two-fold  man  within :  “The 
things  I  would  do,  those  are  the  things  I  leave  un¬ 
done,  and  the  things  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  those 
are  the  things  that  I  do.  Who  will  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?”  It  is  an  age  long  cry; 
every  man  and  every  woman  throughout  history 
has  experienced  this  struggle  between  the  lower  and 
the  higher  within. 

Now,  we  are  discovering  in  these  days  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  seriously 
in  all  the  relationships  of  life.  No  sooner  do  we 
set  out  to  follow  Him  all  the  way  than  this  struggle 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  and  this  nature 
of  ours  that  would  truly  be  like  Jesus  finds  itself 
under  attack  by  the  lower  nature  which  would  drag 
us  down.  Every  man  and  every  woman  of  us  here 
upon  this  green  this  evening  knows  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  actually  living  according  to  the  ideal 
which  we  have  set  before  us. 

We  are  learning  something  else,  too,  these  days: 
not  only  is  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow  Jesus 
where  He  would  lead  us,  but  we  are  discovering  now 
in  a  way  that  we  did  not  realize  before  1914  of  the 
all-importance  of  our  following  Jesus.  You  know 
sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  in  these  days  to  make 
light  of  temptation  and  sin.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  say  that  sin  is  an  old-fashioned 
word  and  an  old-fashioned  idea,  that  after  all  it  does 


not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  you  take  a  long  look  or  a  short  look. 
There  are  certain  parables  to  be  found  in  other 
realms  of  life  that  shed  light  upon  this  problem.  I 
had  an  experience  some  years  ago  in  central  China 
that  illustrated  this  to  me.  You  know  that  certain 
diseases,  leprosy  for  example,  starts  with  a  little 
white  speck,  and  m  the  beginning  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference ;  then  the  white  spot  begins  to 
turn,  and  slowly  over  months  and  even  years  it  be¬ 
gins  to  do  its  deadly  work.  I  happened  one  day  to 
be  crossing  a  bridge  in  the  city  of  Foochow.  The 
bridge  was  called,  “The  bridge  of  ten  thousand 
ages,’  ’and  it  looked  it!  It  was  packed  with  a  dense 
mass  of  humanity,  chiefly  Chinese,  but  many  others 
as  well.  The  whole  surface  of  the  bridge  was  cov¬ 
ered.  We  were  pushing  our  way  through  that  mass 
trying  to  get  across,  when  suddenly,  about  two  or 
three  feet  in  front  of  us  we  saw  a  sight  that  no  one 
of  us  will  ever  forget.  It  was  a  man  in  the  last 
stages  of  leprosy;  the  flesh  was  being  consumed  and 
eaten  off  his  face,  all  the  flesh  was  gone  from  around 
his  eyes,  nose,  and  chin.  There  he  was  a  hideous 
skeleton  walking  across  the  bridge.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  realized,  as  I  never  had  before,  what  a  little 
white  speck  may  lead  to. 

Today  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  college 
students  to  make  light  of  the  evils  and  sins  of  the 
campus.  They  say,  after  all  it  does  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  But  it  all  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  you  take  a  long  look,  or  a  short  look. 
Greed,  hate,  envy,  and  discrimination,  and  exploita¬ 
tion  and  dishonesty,  and  lust,  and  other  campus  evils 
may  not  appear  to  be  serious  there,  but  if  you  will 
trace  them  out  down  the  years,  over  the  world,  and 
see  the  kind  of  harvest  they  bring  forth,  you  will 
discover  that  out  of  these  little  white  specks,  these 
things  that  we  make  light  of  on  the  campus,  come 
the  world-wide  evils  with  which  we  are  so  tragically 
familiar  in  these  days.  If  anybody  does  not  think  it 
makes  a  difference,  they  ought  to  just  open  their  eyes 
and  look  out  over  the  world  as  I  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing,  as  I  have  gone  about  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  see  the  tragic  situation  in  which 
mankind  now  finds  itself ;  see  the  paganism  all  across 
this  world.  Let  the  sins  of  the  campus  merge  into 
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the  great  rivers  of  life,  and  what  you  see  all  across 
Europe  and  all  across  the  earth  tonight  is  a  world 
that  is  being  wrecked  by  hate,  and  by  greed,  and 
by  discrimination,  and  by  lust,  and  by  exploitation. 
And  so  I  come,  as  you  come,  from  a  survey  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  a  supreme 
realization  not  only  of  the  difficulty  of  following 
Jesus  in  this  kind  of  a  world,  but  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  our  following  Him. 

Will  you  think  with  me  for  a  moment  about  the 
difficulty  of  following  Jesus?  There  have  been  too 
many  sermons  preached  about  the  ease  with  which 
we  can  follow  Him,  the  ease  with  which  we  can  be 
Christians.  I  do  not  find  any  justification  of  that 
view  in  the  Bible,  in  the  example  of  Jesus,  or  in 
the  history  of  Christians  since  Jesus’  death.  In  all 
of  these  places  I  find  evidence  to  support  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  that  it  has  always  been  difficult,  and  it 


is  difficult  now  for  any  one  of  us  to  understand  Him, 
because  we  do  not  follow  closely  enough  in  His 
footsteps,  nor  even  study  His  great  life  in  a  way  to 
understand  Him. 

They  put  Him  to  death  in  the  first  place  because 
nobody  really  understood.  Second,  they  put  Him 
to  death  because  of  intolerance.  The  religious  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Jews  were  very  bigoted  men.  They  were 
very  sure  that  all  truth  had  been  delivered  into  their 
keeping,  and  any  man  who  dared  to  differ  with  them 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  their  disapproval.  When 
Jesus  came,  teaching  a  new  doctrine,  living  a  new 
kind  of  life,  saying,  “It  was  said  to  you  of  old,  thus 
and  thus  is  so,  but  I  say  unto  those  thus  and  thus  is 
so,”  when  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  when 
He  refused  to  bow  His  knees  to  them,  and  when  they 
discovered  that  they  could  not  crush  Him,  or  silence 
Him,  the  religious  leaders  took  council  as  to  how  they 
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could  silence  Him  once  and  forever,  how  they  could 
kill  Him.  They  did  this  because  of  intolerance,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unwillingness,  their  refusal  to  listen 
to  any  message  that  was  different  from  their  own. 
Because  of  intolerance  and  sin  they  put  Him  to 
death.  If  you  turn  back  and  read  certain  verses  in 
the  record,  only  a  few  pages  back  from  the  story  of 
the  crucifixion,  you  will  discover  Jesus  pouring  out 
his  woes,  “Woe  be  unto  you,”  upon  them.  Notice 
that  He  is  calling  them  what  they  are ;  He  is  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  their  sin.  They  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  man  call  them  sinners,  and  so  because  of 
blindness,  intolerance,  and  sin,  they  put  Him  to 
death. 

Now  I  have  taken  the  time  to  remind  you  of  these 
very  well-known  facts  because  they  shed  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  light  upon  the  problem  before  you 
and  me  today,  for  I  ask  you  to  think  for  a  moment 
concerning  present-day  ignorance,  intolerance,  and 
sin.  Not  only  did  they  put  Jesus  to  death,  but  they 
put  to  death  the  twelve  and  the  seventy;  and  right 
down  the  centuries  until  now  that  trio,  Ignorance, 
Intolerance,  and  Sin,  has  been  doing  its  deadly  work, 
and  has  been  making  it  difficult  indeed  for  any  man 
or  woman  in  any  age  really  and  truly  to  follow 
Jesus.  Look  for  a  moment,  not  only  at  the  twelve, 
not  only  at  the  seventy,  but  think  of  those  early 
Christians  shedding  their  blood  in  the  arena  where 
the  Romans  were  putting  them  to  death  because  they 
would  not  bow  their  knees  and  worship  the  Roman 
Emperor.  There  they  were  being  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Come  a  little  further  down  the  ages,  and  you 
see  every  now  and  then  a  man*  like  John  Huss,  or 
Martin  Luther,  or  John  Wesley;  again  and  again  in 
every  country,  in  every  age,  those  men  and  those 
women  who  have  most  seriously  undertaken  to  fol¬ 
low  Jesus  Christ  have,  like  the  Master,  paid  the 
penalty  for  it. 

But  you  say,  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  that  was 
in  another  century,  on  another  continent,  in  another 
world.  All  right,  come  closer.  Follow  those  Puri¬ 
tan  fathers  of  ours  who  fled  away  from  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  place  where  they  could 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  and  achieved 


freedom  of  worship  for  themselves  than  they  began 
to  forbid  freedom  to  anybody  who  would  worship 
in  a  different  way  than  they  were  worshiping.  Read 
the  record  of  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists  in  New 
England.  Read  the  record  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers.  See  what  happened  again  and  again,  see 
the  persecuting,  intolerant  spirit  doing  its  deadly 
work. 

Come  closer ;  a  meeting  was  being  held  in  the  city 
of  Boston  attended  by  a  group  of  women,  addressed 
by  a  frail  man.  This  man  was  speaking  certain  very 
earnest  words  when  a  crowd  burst  into  the  door,  and 
the  records  say,  “Certain  gentlemen  of  standing  and 
property”  put  a  rope  around  the  speaker’s  waist,  took 
him  down  the  steps  and  dragged  him  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Boston.  What  for?  What  did 
he  do?  William  Lloyd  Garrison  spoke  certain 
words  concerning  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man,  the  iniquity  and  sinfulness  of  slavery. 
Because  he  spoke  these  words,  and  because  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  do  away  with  slavery,  members 
of  the  church,  citizens  of  standing  in  the  community, 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  and  he  escaped  very 
narrowly  with  his  life.  In  those  decades,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
scores  of  men  and  women  died  because  they  dared 
to  say  that  slavery  was  sin.  Ignorance,  Intolerance, 
Sin  again ! 

But  you  say,  that  was  fifty  years  ago,  sixty-five 
or  seventy-five,  or  eighty  years  ago.  All  right,  come 
closer  still.  I  have  a  friend  who  comes  from  one  of 
the  finest  Christian  homes  in  a  Western  city.  He 
went  to  an  Eastern  University,  and  became  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Christian  Association,  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  zealous  Christians  on  the 
campus.  When  the  war  came  on  he  went  overseas 
to  do  relief  work  with  prisoners  of  war,  and  while  at 
that  task  he  was  drafted  and  came  back  home. 
When  he  went  before  the  draft  board  they  said  to 
him,  “You  will  have  to  put  on  a  uniform  and  fight.” 
He  said,  “That  is  against  my  religion.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  Christian  ought  ever  to  kill  anybody.  I 
believe  that  war  is  wrong,  it  is  unchristian,  and  I 
cannot  fight.”  They  said,  “You  have  got  to  fight.” 
He  said,  “I  cannot  fight.”  And  they  brought  him 
before  a  court-martial,  and  sent  him  to  prison  for 
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twenty-five  years.  What  for?  Because  he  took 
Jesus  seriously.  Because  he  believed  it  was  wrong  to 
hate,  and  to  kill ;  because  he  followed  his  conscience 
and  his  Lord,  we  put  him  in  jail  with  a  sentence  of 
twenty-five  years  hanging  over  his  head.  I  ought  to 
say  that  he  is  not  in  jail  now,  that  he  was  released 
after  two  years  and  is  now  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
Yangtze  as  a  missionary  in  China.  I  think  I  am 
not  disclosing  any  secret  when  I  say  that  when  his 
name  came  before  the  missionary  board  that  was  con¬ 
templating  sending  him  out,  he  very  narrowly  re¬ 
ceived  an  unfavorable  vote,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
votes  of  that  missionary  board  were  against  him  on 
the  ground  that  no  pacifist  ought  to  be  a  missionary. 
That  happened  not  a  thousand  years  ago,  not  in  a 
pagan  country,  but  in  this  land  of  ours  within  these 
ten  years! 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Is  it  easy, 
has  it  ever  been  easy,  really  to  treat  all  human  beings 
as  sons  and  fathers  of  God?  Has  it  ever  been  easy 
to  do  as  Jesus  did  and  look  upon  all  mankind  as 
members  of  God’s  family,  brothers  and  sisters  all, 
and  therefore  deserving  a  family  treatment?  I  have 
a  friend  who  was  teaching  in  a  Southern  college.  He 
happened  to  believe  more  seriously  than  some  other 
people  did  in  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood, 
including  members  of  various  races.  It  was  known 
in  that  community  that  he  held  these  views.  He  had 
in  his  employ  a  negro  cook.  Now  this  negro  cook 
had  a  birthday,  as  negro  cooks  have  a  habit  of  having 
birthdays,  and  she  wanted  to  have  a  birthday  party, 
as  most  other  people  want  to  have  a  birthday  party, 
and  she  asked  my  friend  if  it  was  all  right  to  invite 
a  few  friends  in  to  see  her  that  evening.  He  said, 
“Sure  it  will  be  all  right.  My  wife  and  I  are  going 
to  be  gone  anyhow  this  evening.”  She  brought  in 
some  of  her  friends,  and  more  friends  came  than 
she  was  expecting,  and  there  was  not  room  enough 
in  her  room  for  all  of  these  people,  and  they  over¬ 
flowed  out  into  the  kitchen  and  had  a  party  in  two 
rooms  instead  of  in  one.  My  friend  and  his  wife 
came  home  late,  the  party  was  over,  and  he  thought 
nothing  about  it.  He  and  his  wife  received  the  next 
day  a  delegation  of  notable  citizens  of  that  town; 
they  waited  upon  my  friend  and  they  said  to  him, 
“You  will  have  to  leave  town.  Nobody  who  does 


what  you  do  and  believes  what  you  do  will  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  this  town.  We  give  you  a  certain 
number  of  hours  to  get  out  with  your  family.”  That 
didn’t  happen  a  century  ago — it  happened  within 
these  last  three  or  four  years  in  this  very  Southland 
of  yours  and  of  mine — for  I  ought  to  say  to  you,  if 
you  have  not  already  discovered  it,  that  I  am  myself 
Southern  born,  and  my  people  still  live  in  the  South ; 
for  twenty-one  years  I  lived  here  myself.  Men  have 
been  tarred  and  feathered,  many  men  have  been 
killed  because  they  dared  to  proclaim  a  gospel  of 
brotherhood  which  was  more  searching  and  more 
far  reaching  than  that  believed  by  most  people  in  this 
land. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  easy  or  that  it  ever  has  been  easy  to  live 
Jesus’  life  in  the  great  economic  and  industrial  re¬ 
lationships  of  life?  Do  you  know  what  happens? 
Do  you  remember  that  one  of  the  things  that  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  people  upon  Jesus  was  that  He 
said,  “Woe  unto  you,  extortioners,  ye  that  devour 
widows’  houses.”  It  was  because  of  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  that  Jesus  poured  out  His  woes  upon  them, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  they  put  Him  to 
death.  Has  it  ever  been  easy  to  point  out  exploita¬ 
tions?  Has  it  ever  been  easy  to  do  what  Jesus  did, 
put  oneself  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  on  the  side 
of  the  needy  people  of  the  world  ?  I  have  another 
friend.  This  friend,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  Western 
city,  began  studying  the  situation  with  reference  to 
industry,  the  economic  life  of  that  city.  More  and 
more  he  became  conscious  of  the  inequities  and  in¬ 
justices,  and  began  to  lift  up  his  voice  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed.  Later  he  came  East  and  began  there 
to  do  the  same  thing.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
living  an  unselfish,  devoted  life,  doing  what  he  could 
to  unearth  and  bring  to  public  attention  injustice 
and  inequity  in  the  economic  and  industrial  world. 
A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  the  city  of 
Paterson.  My  friend,  as  is  his  custom,  goes  to  those 
places  where  he  believes  there  is  injustice,  and  he 
went  there.  All  the  rights,  the  ordinary  rights  of 
free  speech  were  being  denied  these  people,  and  he 
organized  a  meeting  and  on  the  court  house  steps  be¬ 
gan  to  read  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Before  he  could  get  very  far,  the 
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meeting  was  broken  up  by  armed  policemen,  and  he 
and  his  friends  were  arrested.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
case  was  brought  to  trial  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  jail.  What  for?  On  the  technical 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace — in  reality  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  exploited  and  oppressed. 

I  will  give  you  one  more  case.  I  have  a  friend 
who  was  a  missionary  in  one  of  the  foreign  lands, 
a  man  of  heroic  life,  who  did  as  much  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  he  was  a  missionary  in  one  of  the  foreign 
fields,  as  probably  any  other  man  did  in  equal  time. 
Then  he  began  to  travel  about  the  world  and  began 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  nature  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  we  call  Western  civilization,  and  began  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  protest  against  economic  exploita¬ 
tion  and  racial  discrimination,  and  to  plead  that 
Christians  take  Jesus  seriously  in  all  relationships  of 
life.  From  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  in 
the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  silence 
the  voice  of  this  man.  If  it  were  necessary,  if  there 
were  time,  it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  go  on  for  an 
hour  bringing  to  our  attention  case  after  case  in  our 
own  country,  within  the  very  last  decade,  where  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  Jesus  seriously,  who 
have  really  attempted  to  live  His  way  of  life  in  all 
the  relationships  of  life,  have  paid  the  penalty,  are 
paying  the  penalty  for  that  earnest  effort. 

Let  me  bring  it  home  to  you.  Go  back  to  your 
own  campus,  in  your  mind  for  a  moment.  Go  back 
to  the  community  in  which  you  live.  What  hap¬ 
pens  in  that  community  or  on  that  campus  to  those 
men  and  women  who  take  Jesus  seriously,  who 
look  upon  all  men  and  women  as  sons  and  daughters 
of  God,  and  who  treat  these  various  peoples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  races,  and  classes  as  members  of  a 
common  family?  What  happens  in  these  communi¬ 
ties  of  ours?  What  happens  when  one,  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  begins  to  take  Jesus  seriously  and  attempts  to 
love  all  men  in  war  times?  There  is  a  very  notable 
challenge  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  very  heart  of  His  gospel, 
“Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  you, 
bless  those  that  curse  you,  pray  for  those  who  de- 
spitefully  use  you.”  What  happens  to  people  who 
take  that  verse  seriously?  Love  your  enemies — 
love  the  Germans.  Do  good  to  those  that  hate  you 
— do  good  to  Germans  in  war  time.  Bless  those  that 


curse  you — yes,  bless  the  Germans.  Pray  for  those 
that  despitefully  use  you.  Anybody  in  any  age 
who  will  take  that  kind  of  challenge  seriously  and 
begin  to  live  that  way  is  quite  likely  to  reap  the  same 
reward  which  Jesus  reaped  and  receive  the  same 
penalty  that  has  come  to  His  followers  through  the 
ages. 

Now,  I  have  taken  this  long  without  saying  a 
word  about  the  church,  for  what  I  have  said  up  until 
now  is  the  supreme  reason  why  we  need  the  church, 
and  why  we  must  have  a  church.  No  man,  no 
wornan  in  this  kind  of  a  world  is  able  to  live  Jesus’ 
way  of  life  alone.  Jesus  couldn’t  do  it,  He  couldn’t 
even  live  that  way  Himself  alone.  He  chose  the 
twelve,  and  He  gathered  to  Himself  the  little  inner 
circle  of  the  three,  and  in  those  great  moments  of 
darkness,  of  agony  and  bewilderment  he  took  the 
twelve  apart,  the  three  apart,  and  there  in  fellow¬ 
ship  He  sought  and  found  God  and  power.  No 
man  through  the  ages  has  been  able  to  live  Jesus’ 
life  by  himself.  No,  it  was  not  an  accident  that 
Francis  of  Assisi  gathered  the  eleven;  and  that  in 
every  age  those  men  and  women  who  have  truly  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  have  always  gathered  about  them  a  little 
group,  who  have  united  themselves  into  that  fellow¬ 
ship  that  we  call  the  church.  Nobody  looking  out 
over  this  world,  seeing  war  and  international  hate, 
seeing  economic  exploitation  and  greed,  seeing  all  of 
the  naked  paganism  in  this  and  other  lands — I  say, 
nobody  who  has  his  eyes  open  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  believes  for  a  moment  that  any  man  or 
any  woman  standing  alone  is  able  for  such  a  task  as 
this.  The  early  Christians  were  not  able  to  do  it 
alone.  The  church  of  Christ  had  its  origin  in  a 
moment  of  desperate  need,  after  the  Lord  Christ 
was  crucified.  He  was  gone,  and  the  early  group 
was  being  persecuted  with  every  kind  of  persecution. 
There  was  danger,  and  out  of  that  danger,  out  of 
that  darkness,  they  banded  themselves  together,  as 
we  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  purpose, 
banded  themselves  together  into  the  church;  and  in 
that  day,  it  was  the  fellowship  of  the  church  which 
enabled  them  to  do  that  thing  which  caused  their 
observers  to  say,  “Behold  they  that  turned  the  world 
upside  down  have  come  here  also.”  It  was  not  only 
the  need  but  also  a  consciousness  of  a  blessed  evan- 
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gel,  the  consciousness  that  they  had  the  message 
which  humanity  needed,  that  caused  them  to  band 
themselves  together.  Now  they  needed  the  church, 
and  every  generation  since  that  time  has  been  depend¬ 
ent  upon  this  fellowship  in  the  church.  One  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  church  is  for  worship.  No  man  and  no 
woman  is  able  for  this  kind  of  a  task  except  as  they 
are  constantly  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  can¬ 
not  come  exclusively  by  individual  prayer.  “Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  will  I  be 
also.”  There  is  need  for  corporate  worship,  and 
there  is  need  for  fellowship  with  other  seekers  after 
truth,  not  only  to  receive  divine  help  but  human  help. 
Not  only  so,  there  is  need  for  consolation;  for  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  world,  and  there  is 
need  for  an  institution  that  in  times  of  sorrow  and 
distress  brings  its  word  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved 
and  lonely.  Not  only  so,  there  is  the  task  of  con 
version,  the  task  of  going  out  and  winning  others  to 
that  way  of  life  which  we  call  Jesus’  way — the  great 
evangelistic  work  of  the  church.  And  there  is  edu¬ 
cation — the  task  of  educating  people  in  the  church, 
training  people  into  Christian  understanding,  so  that 
they  will  grow  into  the  fullness  of  the  measure  of 
the  statue  of  our  Lord — and  send  them  out  as  cru¬ 
saders  against  the  great  evils  of  the  world.  Put 
those  together  for  a  moment,  worship,  fellowship, 
consolation,  evangelism,  education,  and  the  whole 
crusading  idea.  You  will  never  get  this  world  made 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  except  as  those  five  or 
six  things  are  done,  and  there  is  no  other  agency  that 
historically  or  currently  is  doing  those  thing’s  so  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  I  know  that  the  church  today  is  rent  and 
torn  with  strife  and  evasion,  that  it  consumes  its 
energy  upon  trifles,  upon  things  that  do  not  really 
count,  at  the  very  hour  when  humanity  is  in  such 
desperate  need  of  the  real  gospel  and  evangelism  of 
Jesus.  You  and  I  know  the  weaknesses  of  the 
church.  You  know  and  I  know  that  if  you  go  into 
the  congregation  in  local  communities  you  do  not 
always  find  the  church  doing  these  five  or  six  things 
with  power  and  vitality.  I  know  that,  and  I  say 
this  to  you,  if  the  church  is  not  resurrected  where  it 
is  now  weak  and  dying,  if  it  does  not  have  new  life 
and  new  vitality  put  into  it,  if  somehow,  it  does  not 


rise  out  of  its  weaknesses  into  power,  I,  for  one,  see 
no  hope  whatever  of  dealing  successfully  with  the 
gigantic  problems  that  face  us  on  every  hand. 
There  is  need,  desperate  need,  in  every  community, 
for  a  lighthouse  and  a  powerhouse,  and  unless  that 
lighthouse  or  that  powerhouse  is  found  in  the  small 
communities  and  the  large  communities  throughout 
this  land  and  other  lands,  men  and  women  simply 
will  not  live  Jesus’  way  of  life.  They  cannot  live 
that  way  alone,  it  is  only  by  banding  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church  that  they  are 
enabled  to  find  God  in  sufficient  closeness  and  vitality 
and  enabled  to  get  that  comfort  and  strength  and 
power  out  of  fellowship  which  will  enable  them  to 
live  Jesus’  way  of  life  in  this  kind  of  a  world.  So 
we  have  no  alternative,  we  have  got  to  make  this 
church  what  it  ought  to  be  if  we  are  to  serve  our 
day  and  generation  in  the  only  way  that  will  be  ef¬ 
fective.  I  challenge  you  to  find  any  way  to  deal  with 
these  all-consuming  hates  and  greed  and  envy  and 
others  on  any  other  basis  than  the  simple  way  of  life 
which  we  find  in  Jesus,  and  I  challenge  you  to  find 
any  other  way  to  perpetuate  Jesus’  way  of  life  save 
by  those  little  groups  of  people  who  live  that  way 
themselves  and  who  band  themselves  together  in  the 
church.  The  very  fate  of  our  civilization  depends 
upon  the  church.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  exag¬ 
gerating  a  moment  to  say  that  the  very  fate  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  what  you  and  I  do  with 
the  church.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  for  leadership 
— preachers  of  the  gospels  and  devoted  laymen,  men 
of  understanding  and  training  and  devotion — who 
will  put  their  lives  in  the  leadership  of  the  church. 
There  has  always  been  a  need  for  men  like  this. 
The  church  has  always  desperately  needed  men  and 
women  for  places  of  leadership.  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  never  has  there  been  a  day  when  that 
need  was  greater  than  now,  or  when  the  opportunity 
was  greater  than  now.  What  we  need  is  men  who 
will  go  back  first  to  the  college  campus,  and  then  to 
the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  into  the  work  of  the  church  with  the  same 
spirit  that  a  missionary  puts  himself  into  the  life  of 
a  people.  There  are  things  to  be  criticized  in  our 
local  churches ;  we  may  not  like  the  preacher,  we  may 
not  like  the  kind  of  sermons  he  preaches,  but  whether 
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we  like  it  or  not,  in  the  last  analysis  the  vitality  of 
the  church  is  going  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Jesus  is  followed  in  that  community;  and  I  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  put  yourself  behind  and  in  the  church 
with  the  same  kind  of  zeal  that  a  missionary  does. 
We  expect  the  missionary  to  go  out  to  China,  and 


the  fact  that  there  are  difficulties  is  no  excuse  for  a 
lessening  of  zeal.  The  very  fact  that  the  church  is 
weak  today  is  all  the  more  reason  that  you  and  I 
ought  to  put  ourselves  into  it.  I  do  not  believe,  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence,  any  man  can  deny  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Southern  Community  Conference 


HE  Southern  Community  Conference,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  July  6-16, 
1926.  This  conference  is  open  to  young  and  older 
women  from  business,  professional,  and  home  life, 
from  cities,  towns,  and  small  communities  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  The  conference  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  delegated  members  of  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Associations,  though  others  interested 
in  the  purpose  of  the  conference  are  welcome.  Local 
committees  of  business  girls,  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secre¬ 
taries  and  board  members,  are  co-operating  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  program.  The  conference  provides  the 
opportunity  for  girls  and  women  to  share  their  ex¬ 
periences  of  life;  to  help  them  understand  the  times 
in  which  they  are  living;  to  create  and  to  apply  new 
.deals  in  business,  family,  and  community  life,  and 
to  lace  together  the  present  opportunity  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  to  become  a  spiritual  force  in  the  life  of 
this  generation. 

A  conference  council  of  local  delegates  elected  on 
the  grounds,  with  proportionate  representation  from 
the  groups  of  business  women,  secretaries,  and  board 
members  attending,  will  be  the  directing  group  of  the 
conference.  Committees  on  recreation,  on  music, 
and  other  interests  will  co-operate  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  council.  Plans  for  the  conference  are  intended 
to  enable  delegates  to  make  full  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  out-of-doors  for  walks  and  for  moun¬ 
tain  trips,  suited  to  the  various  desires  of  those  to 
whom  the  conference  is  a  vacation  as  well  as  to 
others.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  persons 
present  to  assist  informally  in  the  study  of  flowers,  of 
bird  and  insect  life,  and  stars.  Everyone  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  share  some  interest  or  skill  or  knowledge 
with  others,  since  the  community  conference  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a  co-operative  enterprise. 

Mrs.  Helen  Schuyler,  a  national  secretary,  will 
be  the  executive  of  the  conference.  Among  the  other 


members  of  the  national  staff  expected  are:  Miss 
Elizabeth  Blick,  Miss  Ethel  Cutler,  Miss  Grace 
Osborn,  and  Miss  Helen  Wise.  Miss  Katherine 
Vaughn,  recently  returned  from  China,  will  be  a 
welcome  guest  and  participant.  We  are  hoping  to 
make  music  a  large  feature  of  the  conference.  Miss 
Ruth  Hanna,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  leader  of  the  con- 


Path  to  the  Spring 


ference  choir.  Miss  Ava  Blank,  of  the  national  staff, 
will  be  song  leader.  Miss  Lois  Chappell,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion  program.  Rev.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle,  D.D., 
of  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  who  was  at  Blue 
Ridge  in  1924,  and  whose  return  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  conference  delegates,  has  arranged  his  plans 
so  as  to  give  his  valued  services  at  the  Community 
Conference  this  year. 
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'Responsibility  * 

By  Dr.  Richard  N.  Merrill 


THINK  it  was  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
who  said,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  it 
takes  but  two  years  of  study  to  make  an 
critic  of  art,  literature,  or  music,  but  it 
takes  a  whole  life  time  of  painstaking  toil  to  make 
even  a  mediocre  painter,  poet,  or  musician.  I  come 
here  today  not  as  a  finished  master  builder  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  rather  as  a  critic,  because  it  is  much  easier 
to  stand  in  that  position  than  it  would  be  to  come 
here  as  an  expert  who  could  tell  you  exactly  how  to 
correct  the  ills  of  which  all  of  us  are  altogether  too 
conscious.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  your  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  your  church  work,  in 
your  college  work,  in  all  the  associations  for  the  up¬ 
lift  of  mankind  in  which  you  have  anything  to  do, 
there  is  one  very  marked  need,  and  that  is  for  more 
of  the  sense  of  serious  responsibility.  If  you  could 
cultivate  in  the  people  of  your  association  of  what¬ 
ever  organization  a  feeling  of  real  responsibility,  I 
believe  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  until  our  indus¬ 
trial,  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems  would  all  vanish  into  thin  air.  But  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  seriously  today  from  a  lack  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility. 

I  want  to  put  to  you  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  I 
probably  present  to  my  own  church  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  In  fact,  I  "work  it  in  so  often  that 
a  Baltimore  minister  who  had  been  in  my  congrega¬ 
tion  for  a  month  recently  came  to  me  at  the  close  of 
his  month’s  stay  and  said,  “I  notice  that  you  harp 
on  stewardship  a  good  deal.”  I  said  to  him,  “In  a 
place  where  people  are  getting  rich  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  in  Miami,  and  in  a  country  where  there  are 
so  many  things  to  distract,  if  the  pulpit  does  not  con¬ 
tinually  stress  stewardship  responsibility,  we  will  find 
all  of  the  best  institutions  going  into  wreckage  in  a 
very  short  time.”  So  this  is  the  passage  that  I  bring 
to  you ;  it  is  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  forty-eighth  verse:  “For  unto  whomso¬ 

*Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Blue 
Ridge  during  August  of  1925. 


ever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.” 

I  used  to  think  that  it  had  to  do  with  money,  and 
it  has,  but  it  has  to  do  with  a  good  deal  more  than 
just  money.  It  has  to  do  with  education.  It  has  to 
do  with  cultural  advantages.  It  has  to  do  with 
friendships.  It  has  to  do  with  all  of  life.  Whatever 
you  may  have  in  larger  abundance  than  your  fellows 
are  permitted  to  have,  for  that  particular  thing  you 
hold  a  responsibility  to  the  community.  If  you  have 
gone  to  college,  rightfully  more  may  be  expected 
of  you  than  of  the  man  or  woman  who  never  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  the  school.  If  you  have 
developed  a  taste  for  literature,  folks  may  expect  a 
little  better  English  and  a  little  better  line  of  thought 
from  you  than  from  those  who  know  nothing  about 
that  taste  that  seems  native  to  you.  And  true 
enough,  if  you  have  prospered  in  the  things  of  this 
world,  you  cannot  dodge  the  responsibility  for  giving 
back  to  the  community  and  to  the  world  more  than 
would  be  expected  of  the  poor  fellow  beside  you 
who  does  not  know  how  to  turn  everything  that  he 
touches  into  gold. 

I  want  to  speak  of  responsibility  from  four  angles 
this  morning.  First,  the  responsibility  that  I  want 
you  to  cultivate — that  I  want  in  my  own  heart  and 
life — must  be  a  personal  thing.  You  know  we 
have  a  good  many  folks  who  see  the  situation  as  it 
is  today  and  say,  “Somebody  ought  to  correct  this — 
the  man  who  has  money  and  brains,  or  influence,  or 
political  power,  ought  to  change  this.”  Well,  now, 
that  sort  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  does  not  amount 
to  much.  The  responsibility  that  counts  is  that 
which  has  taken  hold  of  your  life  and  has  seized 
your  very  being,  all  of  your  being.  A  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  is  so  consistent  that  you  find  your¬ 
self,  whether  you  wish  to  do  it  or  not,  really  trying 
to  practice  what  you  preach.  A  number  of  years 
ago  I  had  a  young  chap  as  my  assistant  doing  work 
altogether  with  boys  and  young  men.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  opportunities  of  the  schools.  He  had 
lived  in  an  industrial  city  where  a  good  many  things 
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were  not  fair,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
talking  to  me  about  these  conditions  that  he  knew 
were  absolutely  out  of  joint  with  God’s  plan.  One 
day  as  we  were  riding  in  the  trolley  car  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the  car  facing 
the  seat  that  will  not  turn.  He  sat  on  the  outside, 
and  I  next  to  the  window.  He  put  both  of  his  feet 
up  on  the  seat  opposite  him  and  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  the  wrongs  that  existed  in  organized  society, 
the  crimes  committed  by  capital,  the  greed  and  self¬ 
ishness  that  had  taken  hold  of  our  race  in  this  gen¬ 
eration.  I  listened  to  him  for  a  good  while.  The 
car  crowded,  folks  were  standing  in  the  aisle,  and 
finally  it  seemed  to  me  that  though  it  might  be  a 
little  bit  harsh,  the  time  had  come  when  I  must  say 
something  pretty  straight  to  this  boy  that  I  loved  as 
I  did  my  own  life,  so  I  turned  to  him  and  I  said, 
“Ken,  don’t  you  think  we  could  get  a  good  deal 
further  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  if  we 
would  quit  cussing  capital  and  take  our  feet  off  the 
seats?”  I  think  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
What  is  the  use  of  my  talking  to  you  about  the  things 
that  need  to  be  changed  when  I  am  so  self  centered 
that  I  let  folks  stand  and  I  look  out  for  my  own 
comfort.  There  is  nothing  to  it,  and  let’s  not  fool 
ourselves. 

The  second  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  this — it 
must  be  continuous  and  constant.  One  of  my  babies, 
now  a  big  fellow  about  six  feet  tall,  had  spasms  when 
he  was  a  little  chap.  We  wouldn’t  know  when  one 
of  these  spasms  might  come  upon  him,  and  the  only 
thing  that  we  knew  to  do  was  to  pick  him  up  and 
put  him  into  a  tub  of  hot  mustard  water,  and  some¬ 
how  that  seemed  to  bring  him  out  of  that 
nervous  situation  as  quickly  as  anything  could.  We 
have  a  whole  lot  of  folks  who  are  interested  in 
morals  and  reforms,  and  who  have  spasms.  I  wish 
sometimes  that  I  could  pick  them  up  and,  as  I  used 
to  do  my  baby,  just  dip  them  quickly  into  the  hottest 
water  that  I  could  find,  so  as  to  bring  them  out 
of  themselves  and  straighten  them  out  and  get  those 
jaws  that  are  working  overtime,  perhaps  in  the 
wrong  direction,  relaxed  so  that  they  would  act 
normally.  The  fellow  who  amounts  to  anything  is 
not  the  man  whose  sense  of  responsibility  comes  and 
goes  by  fits  and  starts.  What  we  need  today  is  a 


group  of  men  and  women  who,  having  fixed  in  their 
minds  a  worth-while  purpose,  will  never  lose  sight  of 
it,  who  will  build  the  whole  program  of  their  lives 
around  that  purpose.  One  of  the  best  friends  that 
I  have  on  earth  is  Dr.  C.  E.  Welch,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  grape  juice.  His  story  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one.  You  probably  know  it.  When  Bishop 
Taylor  organized  his  band  of  self-supporting  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  go  to  Africa,  Dr.  Welch  felt  the  call  of 
the  dark  continent.  He  was  accepted.  And  then 
came  the  physical  examination  of  his  wife,  and  the 
committee  from  the  Missionary  Board  said  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  send  Mrs.  Welch  to  live  in 
Africa,  and  so  Dr.  Welch  was  compelled  to  stay  in 
this  country.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  has  said  to 
me,  “The  action  of  the  board  in  refusing  to  send  me 
to  Africa,  where  I  thought  God  had  called  me  to 
work,  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  my  call  to  for¬ 
eign  missionary  endeavor,  and  so,”  he  said,  “there 
was  just  one  thing  left  to  do.  I  couldn’t  go  abroad. 
I  went  back  to  practicing  dentistry,  not  for  C.  E. 
Welch,  but  for  Africa.”  And  then  later  on  he 
got  into  the  grapejuice  business,  knd  I  am  sure  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  Africa  and  of  the  foreign  field 
as  he  began  to  build,  and  he  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  greatest  soft  drink  businesses  in  the 
world.  One  day  shortly  after  I  became  his  pastor 
I  was  riding  with  him  in  a  roadster.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  grape  season  in  New  York.  We 
swerved  into  Portage  street  and  just  as  we  turned 
the  corner  a  great  truck  load  of  grapes  broke  down 
across  the  road,  blocking  traffic  very  effectively.  We 
pulled  up  behind  the  truck  and  stopped.  My  friend, 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  took  both  of  his 
hands  and  struck  his  chest,  and  he  said,  “My,  O  my, 
what  am  I?”  You  have  been  in  the  place,  perhaps, 
where  you  felt  you  had  to  say  something,  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  say.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say,  but 
I  said  to  him,  “Dr.  Welch,  it  is  a  fine  thing  that,  as 
you  have  succeeded  in  your  business,  you  have  never 
lost  that  humility  of  spirit  that  is  so  needed  in  the 
world  today,”  and  I  will  never  forget  the  way  those 
great  big  eyes  of  his  looked  back  at  me  and  he  said, 
“Oh,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  humble 
when  you  are  in  big  things,  you  can’t  help  but  be 
humble;  but,”  he  said,  “every  time  I  come  face  to 
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face  with  this  grape  industry  I  say  to  myself,  ‘Why 
should  I,  an  individual,  determine  by  my  yes  or  no 
what  all  these  people  in  this  countryside  should  se¬ 
cure  for  their  whole  year’s  work?  Why  should  I, 
an  individual,  no  better  than  other  men,  say  by  my 
yes  or  no  what  so  many  people  connected  with  my 
factory,  and  my  sales  force  should  receive  for  their 
whole  year’s  livelihood?  Why  should  I  determine 
how  many  advantages  the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
families  of  this  section  should  have,  whether  they  are 
connected  with  my  business  or  not?’  ”  Then  he 
looked  at  me  and  he  said,  “The  prayer  that  is  more 
constantly  on  my  lips  than  any  other  is  this,  ‘Lord, 
help  me  to  remember,  to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  is  much  required.’  ”  The  world  needs  folks 
who,  having  caught  a  vision  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  will  keep  it  as 
they  prosper. 

I  don’t  know’  whether  it  is  so  in  North  Carolina 
or  not,  but  it  is  so  in  some  places  where  I  have  lived, 
that  folks  who  have  very  little  of  this  world’s  goods 
and  whose  standing  is  rather  lowly,  and  who  have  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle  of  influence,  find  it  easy 
to  remember  their  stewardship,  but  as  they  prosper 
and  become  prominent  in  their  community,  they  find 
that  the  first  thing  that  they  lose  out  of  life  is  their 
sense  of  responsibility.  What  we  need  is  folks  like 
this  good  friend  of  mine,  who  having  chosen  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  live  for,  the  benefit  of  their  fellows,  will 
never  waver  from  that  purpose  no  matter  what  may 
come  to  change  the  course  of  their  lives — who,  hav¬ 
ing  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  star,  will  follow  it  no 
matter  how  rough  the  road  that  they  must  travel. 

Then  it  comes  to  me  that  our  responsibility  is  not 
simply  for  curative  work,  but  for  preventative  action. 
It  is  the  old  idea  that  has  been  so  well  but  rather 
plainly  expressed,  perhaps,  and  yet  sticks  in  our 
minds  insistently  that  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  be 
the  man  who  builds  the  rough  board  fence  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  than  the  one  who  endows  the 
hospital  down  in  the  valley.  We  must  be  doing 
curative  work.  There  are  so  many  ills  that  need 
correction,  and  who  is  better  qualified  than  you 
folks,  who  have  had  the  advantages,  to  correct  these 
ills  that  exist?  It  is  your  task  and  mine.  When  we 
go  down  from  the  mountains  we  must  be  as  Jesus 


wTas  when  He  went  down  from  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration, — reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  so  sorely  needing  the  touch  that  we  are 
qualified  to  give  because  of  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  that  we  have  had  here.  It  is  God’s  plan, 
it  is  His  program  that  we  should  go  down  and  re¬ 
lieve  distress  just  as  much  as  we  can. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  physician  who 
was  working  with  my  ears.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  his  profession  that  I  have  ever 
met.  After  I  got  to  know  him  pretty  well,  for  I 
was  going  to  him  three  times  a  week,  and  after  I 
had  been  there  for  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks,  I  said, 
“What  is  the  most  satisfactory  surgical  operation 
that  you  have  ever  performed?”  He  thought  just  a 
second,  and  he  said,  “One  summer  I  was  in  Vienna 
taking  postgraduate  work.  I  left  my  office  in  charge 
of  my  assistant,  a  very  capable  young  graduate  of 
Princeton,  and  told  him  to  do  just  exactly  as  he 
would  if  it  were  his  own  office.  When  I  came  back 
in  the  fall  the  first  thing  the  young  fellow  said  to 
me  was,  “Dr.  I  have  a  case  that  I  don’t  know  how 
to  handle.  I  have  done  everything  I  know  how  to 
do  in  this  particular  situation,  but  I  have  failed,  and 
the  patient  has  grown  steadily  worse  through  the 
summer.’  He  said,  ‘Here  is  the  case.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  young  couple  living  here  in  our  city 
who  have  a  baby  just  three  years  old.  In  the  father’s 
earlier  days  he  committed  a  good  many  indiscretions, 
and  this  baby  of  his  is  suffering  because  of  his  sins. 
One  eye  has  gone  entirely  blind  and  I  am  afraid,  as 
I  have  looked  the  child  over  in  the  last  few  visits, 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  is  breaking,  and  there 
is  not  a  thing  that  I  know  how  to  do  for  the  baby. 
I  have  told  these  folks,  who  are  trying  to  do  what 
is  right  and  who  need  all  of  the  encouragement  and 
help  they  can  have  in  the  new  life  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  live,  that  you  have  been  abroad  and  have  had 
unusual  opportunities,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  you  may  have  learned  something  that  can  be 
done,  and  then  when  you  come  back  you  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  help  them.’  He  said,  “It  was  a  case  where  I 
knew  there  was  no  hope  of  a  fee.  They  were  com¬ 
paratively  poor  people.”  It  was  just  one  of  those 
cases  where  he  was  operating  not  so  much  for  the 
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baby,  but  for  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  father  and 
mother.  They  made  an  appointment  to  bring  the 
child  in.  He  operated,  and  through  that  cornea 
that  seemed  to  be  absolutely  opaque,  he  made  a  false 
iris.  It  was  off  to  one  side,  but  he  made  this  false 
opening  through  that  opaque  surface  to  let  light 
back  into  the  retina.  He  said,  “I  didn’t  know  what 
might  result.  I  -hardly  expected  the  child  could  ever 
see,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  I  told 
my  nurse  and  assistant  that  I  would  do  the  bandag¬ 
ing  myself,  and  then  when  I  had  done  that  I  said 
to  the  parents,  ‘Now  at  such  a  time,  you  bring  the 
baby  in  to  me  again.’  My  nurse  had  been  with  me 
for  twenty  years,  and  she  had  been  able  to  hold 
herself  level  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  and  she 
stood  beside  me.  My  assistant,  in  whom  I  had  had 
the  greatest  of  confidence,  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  me.  On  the  table  just  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
chair  in  which  I  had  placed  the  child  my  nurse  had 
put  three  or  four  red  roses.  The  nurse  took  the 
bandage  from  the  eye,  and  immediately  that  baby 
hand  reached  out  for  the  red  roses,  and  all  three  of 
us,  who  had  been  through  all  kinds  of  operations  be¬ 
fore,  just  stood  there  and  cried  like  babies.”  He 
said,  “It  was  the  most  satisfactory  operation  I  ever 
performed,  but  it  was  not  the  most  gratifying  piece 
of  work  I  ever  did.”  I  said,  “Is  that  so?”  He 
said,  “The  best  thing  I  ever  did — the  thing  that  I 
am  prouder  of  than  anything  else  in  all  my  career — 
is  that  it  was  due  to  my  influence,  very  largely,  that 
the  State  of  Ohio,  my  native  state,  passed  the  law 
requiring  that  the  physician  and  nurse  who  should  be 
present  when  a  baby  was  born  swab  out  the  eyes 
of  the  child,  no  matter  what  the  parentage  might  be, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  make  impos¬ 
sible  any  such  case  as  that,  so  that  no  child  in  whose 
blood  perhaps  there  might  have  been  a  taint  because 
of  the  sins  of  the  father  need  go  through  life  blind.” 
He  said,  “That  was  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of 
work  I  ever  did.  It  was  not  spectacular,  but  as  I 
look  back  at  it  now,  I  am  sure  it  was  the  best 
piece  of  work  that  I  ever  did. 

Oh,  its’  a  fine  thing  to  buy  a  new  bicycle  for  the 
messenger  boy  whose  wheel  has  been  run  over  by 
some  truck  whose  driver  was  careless,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  better  to  drive  so  carefully  that  you  will 
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never  wreck  a  messenger  boy’s  bicycle.  It’s  a  fine 
thing  to  stop  your  big  automobile  along  the  road  to 
help  some  brother  tourist  repair  a  tire  that  has  been 
punctured  by  the  glass  and  nails  left  in  the  road,  but 
it  is  a  good  deal  better  thing  to  stop  your  touring 
car  as  you  see  the  board  with  the  nails  and  get  out 
and  toss  this  thing  off  to  the  side  and  save  somebody 
from  trouble.  It  is  not  so  spectacular,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  service.  It  is  what  the  world  needs.  I  wouldn’t 
have  you  lose  your  responsibility  for  correcting  those 
ills  that  you  may  be  able  to  correct,  but  I  do  say 
that  what  our  age  needs  is  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  preventing  a  lot  of  ills  that  do  not  need  to  recur. 

Now  I  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of  us  do  not 
have  the  mental  ability  to  solve  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
the  schools  find  that  the  more  you  grapple  with  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  world,  the  more 
perplexed  you  are  to  find  the  solutions.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  of  us  who,  like  my 
friend,  Dr.  Welch,  could  carry  the  load  for  the 
farmers  and  the  factory  men  and  the  salesmen  on 
their  minds  and  hearts.  Most  of  us  don’t  have  a 
chance  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  I  recognize  that 
most  of  us  can’t  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  the  ills 
of  society,  and  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  that  we  can  do,  most  of  us,  to  make  impossible 
the  recurrence  of  such  ills, — but  there  is  a  work  we 
can  do,  there  is  a  part  that  we  can  play,  after  all, 
that  is  most  essential.  It  is  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  work  that 
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you  men  are  doing  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  in 
the  work  that  I  have  to  do  as  a  minister,  we  find 
that  there  are  countless  folks  who  need  friendship 
more  than  they  need  anything  else.  That  is  what 
they  want  of  us,  and  because  of  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed  there  is  a  responsibility  for  being  truly 
friendly  to  folks  who  are  in  need  of  friendship. 

;  One  night  I  sat  at  dinner  with  my  family  in  one 
oif  the  most  beautiful  parsonages,  I  think,  that  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  any  Methodist  minister  in  this  country. 
The  building  had  been  erected  by  an  old  sea  captain 
whd"  had  gone  around  the  world  and  picked  up  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  fancy  timber  that  suited  his 
whim,  and  he  had  seasoned  it  and  stored  it  away 
with  the  idea  that  sometime  when  he  was  through 
answering  the  call  of  the  sea  he  would  build  that 
wood  into  the  finish  of  the  home  of  his  old  age,  and, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  just  about  the  time  he 
finished  the  home  in  which  he  was  going  to  have 
such  a  good  time,  he  slipped  out  and  left  it,  and 
nobody  else  in  the  town  wanted  it,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  bought  it,  and  so  I  was  put  into  the  house 
as  the  first  pastor  to  have  it  as  a  residence.  We  sat 
there  at  the  dinner  table  in  the  dining  room.  There 
was  a  side  door  that  entered  from  the  porch,  but 
we  never  used  it  in  the  winter  time,  for  that  was  in 
the  country  of  much  snow,  and  just  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  I  presume  there  was  eighteen  inches  of 
snow  just  outside  that  dining  room  door.  As  we 
sat  there  with  the  children  enjoying  our  meal  to¬ 
gether,  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  coming  through 
the  snow,  crunching  it  as  he  came.  When  he  came 
up  to  that  side  door  there  was  a  very  faint  knock. 
I  said  to  my  wife,  “Well,  it  is  another  tramp.”  You 
know  the  knock,  I  am  sure — as  it  was  a  very  typical 
rap  from  the  Knight  of  the  Road.  We  looked  at 
each  other  and  she  said,  “Well,  if  it  is  a  tramp,  it  is 
a  dreadfully  cold  night.  Bring,  him  right  in  and 
give  him  something  to  eat  here.”  I  stepped  to  the 
door  and  there  was  a  man  who  was  apparently  a 
foreigner.  I  looked  at  him,  and  his  face  was  haggard 
and  worn,  and  though  neat  and  clean,  his  clothes 
were  old  and  ragged.  I  said  to  him  as  I  opened 


the  door,  “Come  right  in,”  and  I  brought  him  over 
and  put  him  down  at  the  table,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  nonplussed.  I  tried  to  find  out 
what  he  wanted.  He  could  not  talk  very  much 
English,  and  I  couldn’t  talk  any  Italian,  and  so  we 
didn’t  get  along  very  well  together,  and  finally  I 
turned  to  Mrs.  Merrill  and  suggested  that  she  fill 
up  a  plate  for  him,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  way 
that  Italian’s  face  turned  up  to  mine  and  the  tears 
stood  out  in  his  eyes  and  he  said,  “Are  you  the  min¬ 
ister?”  I  said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “I  dont’  want  sup¬ 
per.  I  don’t  want  money.  I  want  interest,  I  want 
interest.”  And  he  looked  over  to  my  little  three- 
year-old  baby  and  said,  “I  have  a  baby  like  that, 
but,”  and  he  pointed  to  Mrs.  Merrill,  “no  mother,” 
and  he  pulled  out  his  bandanna  handkerchief  and 
wiped  the  flood  of  tears  away  from  his  eyes.  When 
he  got  control  of  himself  again  he  said,  “I  am  a 
Protestant,  I  am  not  a  Catholic.  I  had  nowhere  else 
to  go  but  to  you.  Oh,  minister,  what  I  want  is  in¬ 
terest.” 

He  voiced  the  cry  of  the  world  today.  It  is  not 
for  bread  and  butter.  It  is  not  for  a  solution  of  the 
economic  problem,  though  God  knows  some  of  them 
need  solving.  It  is  not  that  you  do  this,  or  that,  or 
the  other  thing  that  is  very  good  in  itself,  but  the 
great  crying  need  of  the  world  today  is  that  you  and 
I  get  in  our  hearts  a  responsibility  for  being  friendly 
to  the  heartsick  and  the  weary,  and  the  perplexed, 
and  the  sinful  around  us.  What  advantages  you  and 
I  have,  what  privileges  are  ours!  How  many  ach¬ 
ing  and  breaking  hearts  we  come  in  touch  with  every 
day,  and  don’t  even  stop  to  give  a  hand  of  good 
cheer  and  of  Christian  fellowship.  How  many 
bending  backs  there  are  on  the  trail  of  life,  and  we 
don’t  even  suggest  that  we  would  be  glad  to  help 
carry  the  load,  or  that  we  even  know  that  the  load 
is  heavy.  “Oh,  don’t  you  know  the  world  is  dy¬ 
ing  for  a  little  bit  of  love?”  Just  a  little  bit  of 
love — that  is  all.  And  may  we  remember,  we  who 
have  so  many  folks  to  love  us — we  who  have  so 
many  advantages — that  “unto  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him  much  shall  be  required.” 
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A  Day  At  Chimney  Rock 


HNIA  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  so¬ 
journed  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
during  recent  years,  and  who  have  taken 
the  trip  to  Chimney  Rock,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
lure  of  this  most  remarkable  mountain.  Perhaps  at 
no  place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  Nature 
dealt  with  such  lavish  hand  in  the  formation  of  her 
eternal  hills.  The  uninitiated  almost  invariably 
think  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  as  having  easy, 
gentle  slopes,  well  covered  with  verdure ;  but  rarely 
indeed  do  we  think  of  them  as  possessing  the  rugged 
features  which  characterize  much  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  true  indeed  that  most 
of  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  chains  are  more  sub¬ 
dued  in  their  outlines.  This  by  no  means,  however, 
is  universal. 

The  finest  mountain  scenery,  singularly  enough, 
is  almost  invariably  at  what  has  been  called  “the 
break  of  the  Blue  Ridge.”  By  this  is  meant  the 
steeper  and  more  precipitous  conditions  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  from  Virginia 
to  Alabama.  These  precipitous  conditions,  however, 
are  at  their  best  in  North  Carolina,  but  at  no  place 
is  the  cliff  formation  so  gigantic  and  awe-inspiring 
as  in  the  Chimney  Rock  country. 

Chimney  Rock  is  reached  by  an  excellent  motor 
road  but  a  few  hours  distant  from  Black  Mountain. 
The  finest  scenery  is  probably  that  stretch  of  coun¬ 
try  beginning  at  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range 
on  the  “Wildcat  Highway”  southeast  of  Asheville, 
on  down  through  Hickory  Nut  Gap,  thence  up  the 
private  road  to  the  very  base  of  Chimney  Rock 
itself.  Every  turn  of  this  fifteen  miles  of  highway 
— and  the  turns  are  well-nigh  continuous — reveals 
new  and  fascinating  landscapes.  The  road  veritably 
doubles  back  on  itself  time  and  time  again  in  its 
struggles  to  maintain  a  grade  sufficiently  easy  to 
accommodate  the  modern  automobile.  The  trip  is 
one  of  unending  delight.  On  and  on  the  motorist 
travels,  until  at  last  the  car  halts  at  a  great  park¬ 


ing  place  literally  blasted  out  of  the  face  of  the 
cliff  at  the  foot  of  Chimney  Rock.  The  giant  mono¬ 
lith  frowns  down  some  315  feet  from  above.  Here 
is  spread  before  the  beholder  range  on  range  of  the 
Piedmont  plain,  with  King’s  Mountain  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame  lying  some  seventy  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward. 

Literally  miles  of  trails,  stairways,  and  bridges 
have  been  built,  making  not  only  the  ascent  of 
Chimney  Rock,  but  of  the  highest  precipice  in  the 
east,  of  easy  access  to  the  mountain  climber.  The  top 
of  Chimney  Rock  is  scaled  by  a  unique  stairway 
bridge,  the  summit  being  protected  by  heavy  iron 
railings,  and  from  the  top  floats  the  national  emblem. 
Here  is  truly  the  acme  of  the  Chimney  Rock  trip. 
The  panorama  which  is  spread  before  the  visitor 
from  this  remarkable  spectacular  vantage  point  can¬ 
not  adequately  be  described.  Mountain,  valley, 
precipice,  and  plain,  all  softened  by  the  exquisite 
verdure  so  characteristic  of  the  Southern  Appa¬ 
lachians,  but  feebly  portray  the  charm  and  repletion 
of  this  wonder  spot. 

One  of  the  newer  features  is  a  remarkably  sub¬ 
stantial  stairway  that  was  constructed  during  the 
past  year  hundreds  of  feet  up  the  steep  cliffs,  above 
and  overlooking  Chimney  Rock  itself.  The  so-called 
Appian  Way,  a  narrow  bench  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  nearly  one  mile  long,  is  an  unending  suc¬ 
cession  of  thrills  for  the  mountain  climber.  From 
Inspiration  Point  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
single  view  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains, 
the  centerpiece  of  the  picture  being  the  Hickory 
Nut  Falls,  400  feet  in  height. 

Aside  from  scenery,  provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  appeasement  of  a  healthy  appetite,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  exercise  and  the  stimulating  air  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  brink  of  a  near-by  cliff  a 
pavilion  restaurant  has  been  built,  and  here  it  is  that 
the  chicken  dinners  are  served — not  the  least  of  the 
good  things  to  be  realized  during  “A  Day  at  Chim¬ 
ney  Rock.” 
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A  Great  Protective  Organization 
Travelers’  Aid 

The  fourth  Annual  Regional  Conference  of  Trav¬ 
elers’  Aid  workers  in  the  Southern  states  will  be  held 
at  Blue  Ridge,  August  2-7.  To  these  conferences 
come  the  board  members,  station  workers,  executive 
secretaries,  and  interested  friends  of  this  work.  A 
week  of  intensive  study  of  the  problems  and  typ¬ 
ical  Travelers’  Aid  cases,  with  the  treatment  and 
method  of  handling,  brings  to  those  in  attendance 
a  new  vision  of  the  work  and  the  value  of  the  task 
in  the  welfare  program  of  today. 

Travelers’  Aid  work  has  developed  in  the  last 
few  years  from  a  station  work  into  a  real  case  work¬ 
ing  agency,  meeting  the  increased  responsibility  with 
training  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

“One  is  a  traveler  until  he  becomes  adjusted  to 
the  life  of  the  community,”  is  a  definition  showing 
the  extent  of  the  work,  and  many  homeless,  helpless 
people  as  well  as  the  inexperienced  and  youthful 
traveler  find  a  friend  in  the  Travelers’  Aid  who 
stands  as  the  guardian  of  the  city  gates. 

In  171  cities  of  the  United  States  Travelers’  Aid 
is  organized  to  safeguard  humanity,  to  protect  and 
assist  travelers  in  every  kind  of  difficulty. 

Miss  Grace  Dodge,  whose  name  we  honor  at 
Blue  Ridge,  felt  “no  girl  should  be  friendless  on  ar¬ 
riving”  in  New  York  city.  Her  interest  in  young 
girls  was  an  incentive  to  start  the  work  elsewhere, 
and  soon  other  cities  were  organizing  Travelers’ 


Aid  societies.  The  National  Travelers’  Aid  Society 
came  into  existence  in  April,  1917.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  are  now  at  25  West  Forty-third  street,  New 
York,  now  known  as  the  National  Association  of 
Travelers’  Aid  Societies. 

The  National  Association  sends  representatives  to 
the  Southern  Regional  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge, 
and  the  week  spent  in  study  is  to  the  workers  what 
the  clinic  is  to  a  physician.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  year’s  conference,  address  Miss  Daisy 
Cummins,  chairman,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  care  of 
Travelers’  Aid  Society.  A  most  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  those  interested  to  attend,  and  if  you 
have  never  been  to  Blue  Ridge,  it  will  be  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  experience — the  inspiration  gained 
from  the  mountains  and  fellowship  will  stay  always 
a  beautiful  memory — and  if  you  have  been  there, — 
well,  of  course,  you  are  coming  back. 
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perpetuation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  save  our  civilization  from  perishing, 
and  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  have  the  church  in  local  communities. 
You  cannot  always  be  at  Blue  Ridge,  and  you  will 
not  always  be  on  a  college  campus.  The  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  depends  upon  these  local 
lighthouses  and  powerhouses.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
is  the  hope  of  our  world,  and  the  church  is  the  means 
through  which  this  gospel  may  be  perpetuated. 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  Stands  for  the  Best 
Certified  Milk,  Special  Raw  Milk, 
Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
milk,  Cottage  Cheese,  Chocolate  Milk, 
Creol  Cream  Cheese,  Skim  Milk, 
Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 
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Panorama  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Grounds  from  Black  Mountain 


HOME  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCES  AND  TRAINING 

(Railway  Station) 

Reduced  Fares  BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C.  Convenient  Schedules 

on  THE 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Spend  Your  Vacation  in  the  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 


Play  Hard — Sleep  Sound — Feel  Fine.  It’s  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the 
bracing  effect  of  the  mountains.  Eighty  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high, 
and  tinted  in  a  million  colors. 

Golf,  Motoring,  Horseback  Riding,  Tennis,  Camping,  Mountain  Climbing  in 
their  most  attractive  and  satisfying  forms. 

A  host  of  attractive  resorts  to  choose  from:  Blue  Ridge,  Asheville,  Tryon, 
Waynesville,  Lake  Junaluska,  Hendersonville,  Brevard,  Blowing  Rock,  Linville,  Saluda, 
Black  Mountain,  Montreat,  Ridgecrest.  All  of  these  directly  accessible  over  the  rails 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 


Southern  Railway  System  Agents  in  all 


the  prinicpal  cities  will  be  glad  to  plan  your  trip  for  you 


Ozone  in  the  Ait  in  “The  Land  of  the  Sky" 


BON  MARCHE 

“Asheville's  Quality  Department  Store" 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Giandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell— the  top  of  Eastern  America— 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERFEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 


Steel  Lockers 


Playground  Apparatus 


Anthropometric 

Apparatus 


So gf  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  P,0,'S.R' 1 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery,  Souvenirs 

51  PATTON  AVENUE,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 


Lee  School  for  Boys 


HEE  SCHOOL,  which  is  the  fourth  enterprise  fostered  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  Association,  opened  on  September  8th  with  an 
attendance  from  seven  Southern  States  that  was  satisfactory 
in  number  and  very  encouraging  in  quality.  The  number  has  been 
added  to  since  school  opened,  and  already  engagements  are  being  made 
for  the  second  half  year. 

A  number  of  parents  from  several  states  accompanied  their  sons 
to  Blue  Ridge,  and  all  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  Blue  Ridge, 
Lee  School  and  its  prospect  for  the  future.  Since  returning  home 
more  than  one  has  written  back,  saying  that  they  are  telling  their  neigh¬ 
bors  about  the  advantages  which  Lee  School  gives. 

Lee  School  has  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  the  colleges 
such  as  Vanderbilt,  Washington  and  Lee,  Duke,  Wake  Forest,  and 
others,  which  have  placed  it  on  the  accredited  list.  Such  recognition 
gives  the  school  a  prestige  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  school  is  doing  more  than  giving  very  thorough  instruction  in 
the  class  room;  it  is  building  character  and  training  for  service.  It  is  a 
haven  of  safety  from  the  temptations  and  distractions  of  urban  life. 
Do  you  not  know  boys  who  need  such  a  place? 
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The  Thirty  Silent  Years'1' 

By  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat 


F  I  speak  to  you,  my  friends,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  King,  about  “The 
Thirty  Silent  Years,”  I  shall  probably  be 
reminding  some  of  you  that  it  took  Thomas  Car¬ 
lisle  thirty  volumes  in  which  to  set  forth  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternal  silence,  or  of  old  Democritus, 
who  said,  “We  know  nothing.  We  don’t  even  know 
that  there  is  anything  to  know,”  and  yet  he  wrote 
seventy-two  treatises. 

The  original  uniqueness  of  Jesus  remains.  His 
spiritual  and  intellectual  leadership  has  been  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  progress  of  the  race  since  His  day.  It 
was  just  as  clear  in  the  world  of  art  and  intellect  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  the  world  of  law  and  social  or¬ 
ganization  of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  simple 
life  of  Palestine.  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  just  as  clear 
in  the  modern  world  of  science  and  individual  free¬ 
dom  as  it  was  in  the  contracted  horizon  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Judaism.  Jesus  marks  the  close  of  one  period 
of  human  history  and  the  opening  of  another.  He 
made  in  inherently  and  permanently  different  by  His 
influence  on  it.  Now,  you  may  have  all  sorts  of  feel¬ 
ings  and  attitudes  about  Him  and  toward  Hirp  ex¬ 
cept  one.  You  may  admire  Him.  You  may  hate 
Him.  You  may  love  Him,  but  you  cannot  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  Him.  A  man  who  is  not  interested  in 


^Stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  Blue  Ridge 
during  the  August  program,  1926. 


the  life  of  Jesus  is,  I  shall  not  say  irreligious,  but 
unintelligent. 

Will  you  listen  while  I  read  briefly  out  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  an  important  passage  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  our  present  study: 

“And  when  they  had  performed  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into 
Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth. 

“And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
filled  with  wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon' 
him.* 

“Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year 
at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

“And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of  the  feast. 

“And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  as  they 
returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  ; 

“And  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it. 

“But  they,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany  went  a  day’s  journey;  and  they  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

“And  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turned  back 
again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

“And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they 
found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
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doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  ques¬ 
tions. 

“And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers. 

“And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amazed : 
and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou 
thus  dealt  with  us?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have 
sought  thee  sorrowing. 

“And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business  ? 

“And  they  understood  not  the  saying  which  he 
spake  unto  them. 

“And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them:  but  his 
mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart. 

“And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.” 

The  veil  of  obscurity  covers  the  lives  of  all  the 
men  who  have  most  deeply  and  permanently  in¬ 
fluenced  the  course  of  human  history.  You  think  of 
the  supreme  poets,  as  Homer  and  Dante  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Think  of  the  great  founders  of  the  re¬ 
ligions,  Zoroaster,  Gautama,  and  Mohammed.  The 
life  of  our  Lord  Himself  is  no  exception.  We  do 
not  know  when  He  was  born,  when  He  died,  how 
old  He  was  when  He  died.  His  public  ministry, 
.about  which  we  know  most,  is  variously  estimated  as 
covering  a  period  from  five  years  on  the  one  hand 
to  only  one  year  on  the  other  hand;  and  as  to  His 
private  life,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  infancy  to  the 
baptism,  our  four  biographies  are  silent  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  the  passage  which  I  read  you,  giv¬ 
ing  the  temple  incident  when  He  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  a  single  word,  Carpenter,  with  this 
general  characterization  which  I  read  you,  “And 
the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him. 
And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.” 

Now,  a  very  wide-spread  natural  curiosity  has  led 
men  to  seek  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  information  about 
the  Master’s  life.  Some  of  you  have  perhaps  read 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  stories  there  of  in¬ 
cidents  are  gross  and  exaggerated,  but  they  under¬ 
take  to  supply  this  missing  information.  Twelve 
sparrows,  for  instance,  he  made  of  clay,  and  then  at 


His  word  they  took  flight.  He  is  reported  to  have 
brought  water  in  his  garment  from  the  Nazareth 
fountain.  He  turned  his  playmates  into  kids  and 
then,  when  their  parents  interceded,  turned  them 
back  to  boys  again. 

I  have  at  home  a  book  called,  “The  Unknown 
Life  of  Christ.”  It  was  written  about  1894  by  a 
man  named  Nicholas  Notovitch,  and  presented  a 
translation  of  a  manuscript  which  he  said  he  found 
in  a  certain  monastery  in  the  high  mountains  of 
'Tibet.  The  story  struck  people  who  were  interested 
in  India,  particularly  Professor  Max  Miller,  who 
sent  a  scholar  to  find  this  manuscript.  He  came 
back  and  reported  that  there  was  no  such  manu¬ 
script  in  the  specified  monastery  in  Tibet,  and  so  in 
the  nineteenth  century  Professor  Miller  said  that 
this  so-called  life  of  Jesus  in  India  was  a  fabrication, 
and  that  this  man  Notovitch  was  a  knave.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  I  think,  about  three  weeks  ago  the 
New  York  Times  carried  an  article  reporting  the 
observations  of  a  distinguished  Russian  scholar  in 
this  very  same  monastery  in  Tibet,  where  he  found 
this  manuscript  purposing  to  give  the  life  of  the  Saint 
Issa,  traces  of  which  life  he  found  not  only  in  Tibet, 
but  in  Mongolia  and  Turkestan,  and  among  the 
Kalmucks.  The  idea  is  that  when  Jesus  was  around 
twelve  years  old  or  a  little  after,  He  traveled  into 
the  Far  East  among  the  scholars  and  priests  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  religion  and  later  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Zoroaster,  learning  wisdom  and  teaching 
wisdom.  Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  saying  what  we 
ought  to  think  about  this,  because  I  don’t  know,  but 
it  struck  me  with  especial  force  because,  knowing  as 
I  did  this  life  of  Jesus  from  his  twelfth  to  his  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  year  in  Notovitch’s  translation  of  this  an¬ 
cient  manuscript,  it  seemed  interesting  that  another 
scholar  had  found  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  India 
and  in  Western  China  and  in  Mongolia. 

A  number  of  other  efforts  to  fill  this  gap  have  been 
made.  A  recent  novel  has  been  printed  called  “The 
Hidden  Life  of  Christ,”  by  Oxenham.  A  famous 
scholar  in  England  of  brilliant  historical  imagination 
has  written  a  series  of  chapters  which  propose  to  give 
scenes  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  the  private  life  of 
Jesus,  which  are  very  vivid,  and  which,  while  they 
are  not  historical,  might  have  been  historical;  the 
effort  being  to  restore  the  general  situation  and  at- 
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mosphere  under  which  Jesus  grew  to  manhood. 

Now,  if  you  have  difficulty  with  the  question,  why 
should  we  not  know  more  about  our  Lord,  and  why 
do  not  our  biographers  give  a  biography  of  Him,  I 
beg  to  suggest  that  the  gospels  furnish  a  history  of 
the  Savior,  and  not  a  biography  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  They  appear  to  be  primarily  notes,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  notes  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  and  of 
course  the  Apostolic  preaching  was  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  public  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this: 
In  view  of  the  normal  human  development  which  is 
ascribed  to  Jesus  by  Luke  in  the  passage  which  I  read 
to  you,  these  thirty  years  of  growth  and  preparation 
acquire  the  deepest  significance.  The  matchless 
character  portrayed  by  John  was  the  ripened  fruitage 
of  these  years  of  silence.  The  teaching  at  which 
men  marvelled  germinated  in  the  quiet  of  His  Naza¬ 
reth  home.  His  public  ministry,  with  its  words  and 
works,  is  the  great  superstructure  into  which  man¬ 
kind  will  all  some  day  come  to  worship,  but  its  foun¬ 
dations  stretch  down  into  the  depths  of  His  unre¬ 
corded  experience.  It  was  in  the  quiet  of  His  Naza¬ 
reth  home,  in  these  uneventful  years,  that  the  great¬ 
est,  the  divines!  agency  which  has  ever  come  into  hu¬ 
man  life  took  shape  and  gradually  grew  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  power. 

Now,  actual  details  are  beyond  recovery,  and  they 
are,  as  you  understand,  not  important.  The  primary 
question  about  anybody  is  not  what  he  did,  but  what 
was  he?  Not  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  spirit.  I  may  not  add  a  single  fact  to 
the  biography,  but  there  may  be  some  value — I  hope 
there  may  be — in  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  environ¬ 
ment,  the  atmosphere,  in  which  Jesus  grew  to  man¬ 
hood,  with  the  special  purpose  of  seeking  to  correct 
widespread  misconceptions,  and  show  that  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  the  person  of  its  founder,  arose  in  the  best 
culture  of  the  time,  as  it  has  been  the  nourishing 
mother  of  the  best  culture  ever  since. 

Think  first  of  the  Nazareth  household,  and  re¬ 
member  the  saying  of  the  famous  German  scholar, 
who  said,  “In  no  ancient  people  has  family  life  main¬ 
tained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in  ancient  Israel.” 
And  I  suppose  that  would  be  true  even  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  Japanese,  whose  family  life  all  but 


seems  to  rival  the  family  life  of  ancient  Israel. 
Think  of  the  members  of  the  household.  How  many 
were  there  ?  There  were  two  sisters,  at  least  two. 
I  rather  incline  to  think  there  were  three.  You 
remember  the  allusion  to  them:  “And  his  sisters, 
are  they  not  all  here  with  us?”  If  you  think  of 
them  as  two,  a  tradition  names  them  as  Esther  and 
Taham,  though  Bradley,  in  the  book  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  a  while  ago,  called  them  Michal  and  Doris. 
They  were  married  and  probably  remained  in  Naza¬ 
reth,  an  inference  which  I  get  from  the  statement 
of  remarkable  particularity:  “Jesus  removed  from 
Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  He  and  His  mother  and 
His  brothers  and  His  disciples,”  the  sisters  not  being 
included  in  the  group. 

Now,  these  brothers.  How  many  did  Jesus  have? 
He  had  four,  and  their  names  are  given  us:  James, 
Joseph,  Simon,  and  Jude.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  James,  read  the  letter  of  James  in  your  New 
Testament.  Read  it  at  a  sitting.  I  always  think 
of  Thomas  Carlisle  when  I  read  the  letter  of  James. 
The  letter  of  James  reveals  his  general  attitude  of 
mind.  He  says,  “Now,  if  you  think  you  are  re¬ 
ligious,  how  do  you  stand  this  test?  If  you  can’t 
stand  this  test,  your  religion  is  empty — nothing  to 
it,  futile  and  vain.”  He  says,  “Show  me  your  faith 
by  your  works,  if  you  have  got  any.  Your  faith 
ought  to  result  in  some  actual  transformation  of 
your  conduct  and  your  relations  to  your  fellowman.” 
There  is  another  thing  about  James.  He  was  an 
influential  man,  personally  influential.  He  was  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Now  a 
man  who  occupied  such  a  position  as  that  was,  of 
course,  a  man  of  personal  power  and  organizing 
ability,  as  well  as  of  devotion  to  his  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter.  Another  thing  about  Janies.  I  don’t  know,  but 
the  scholars  tell  me  that  the  language  in  which  the 
letter  of  James  is  written  is  the  best  Greek  in  the 
New  Testament.  That  is  to  say,  it  approximates 
most  closely  to  the  Attic  ideal.  Simon  was  succes¬ 
sor  to  his  brother  James  in  the  pastorate  of  this 
First  Church  in  Jerusalem.  Jude,  I  know  nothing 
about  Jude,  except  what  is  revealed  in  the  letter  of 
Jude,  just  a  single  chapter.  I  have  read  that  his 
grandsons  had  a  case  which  they  found  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  Rome,  so  they  took  a 
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trip  to  Rome  to  settle  the  question  of  the  inheritance 
of  a  landed  estate  in  Palestine.  But  you  read  the 
letter  of  Jude.  The  scholars  tell  me  that  the  Greek 
of  Jude  is  next  to  the  Greek  of  James  in  its  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  excellence  of  the  classic  ideal.  Jude 
was  imaginative,  inclined  to  be  poetical.  He  had,  as 
he  tells  us,  a  large  task  concerned  with  the  common 
salvation,  but  he  wrote  this  letter  on  the  side,  so  to 
say.  You  read  it  and  see  if  there  is  not  in  every 
passage,  every  verse  of  it,  some  appeal  to  the  imag¬ 
ination.  Now  about  Joseph  I  know  nothing.  James 
you  know  was  stoned  about  A.D.  62  by  order  of  the 
high  priest. 

Now,  these  brothers  of  Jesus  have  sometimes  been 
called  his  cousins.  Adelphoi  means  brothers,  and 
the  word  does  not  mean  cousin.  I  don’t  think  the 
view  that  they  were  the  cousins  of  Jesus  would  ever 
have  been  invented  but  for  the  exigency  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
the  family.  These  men  were  all  married.  I  know 
that  from  what  Paul  says  about  them  in  I  Corin¬ 
thians,  ninth  chapter,  fifth  verse. 

What  of  the  father  of  this  family?  The  father 
of  the  family  was  Joseph.  Everything  that  Mat¬ 
thew  says  of  him  is  to  his  everlasting  honor.  He 
was  scrupulously  devout  and  yet  considerate.  Some 
people  would  have  thought  that  the  lovely  passage 
in  the  14th  of  John,  “In  my  father’s  house,”  is  a 
reminiscence  of  his  happy  experience  in  the  home 
with  Joseph.  He  died  between  the  fourteenth  and 
thirtieth  year  of  Jesus.  He  is  not  mentioned  after 
Jesus’  twelfth  year,  and  Jesus  is  called  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  “Son  of  Mary.” 

And  now  the  mother  of  the  family.  She  was  a 
woman  of  affairs.  Read  between  the  lines,  as  we 
always  should  read  in  the  Gospels,  and  you  will 
see  with  what  address  and  authority  she  moved 
among  the  servants  at  the  Cana  festival.  And  re¬ 
member  this,  if  you  will,  the  old  Jewish  proverb, 
“God  could  not  be  everywhere,  so  He  made  moth¬ 
ers.”  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  versed  in 
the  literature  of  her  people  and  in  moments  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  capable  of  a  high  quality  of  poetry. 
Have  you  read  her  poem  called  “The  Magnificat,” 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  translation?  She 
was  reticent,  with  a  quick  ear  for  all  celestial  voices. 


Beside  these  natural  qualities,  she  had  some  tender 
and  awful  secrets  burning  in  her  heart  like  beacons 
of  the  eternal  world  which  held  her  fast  to  the  high¬ 
est  ideals.  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  Mari- 
olotry,  or  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  but  I  tell  you 
its  bare  existence  in  the  world  is  proof  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  which  Mary  as  the  ideal  woman  has  made  to 
all  men.  We  do  not  bow  at  her  roadside  shrines  as 
the  peasants  do  in  Italy,  but  from  her  sweet  woman¬ 
liness  and  spiritual  evaluation  we  cannot  withhold 
our  reverence.  Have  you  sat  in  that  quiet  room  at 
the  far  end  of  a  wing  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and 
looked  at  the  Sistine  Madonna  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  while  your  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  marvel 
and  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  of  those  deep  eyes? 
The  painter  may  have  idealized  this  great  woman, 
but  that  picture  could  not  move  one  to  tears  if  it 
had  no  historic  background. 

Now  to  this  family  add  the  calming  and  elevat¬ 
ing  presence  of  Jesus,  and  I  think  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  sweetness  and  strength  and  light  of  the  ideal 
human  home.  Jesus  was  the  first  born,  and  after 
the  father’s  death  the  care  of  the  family  was  upon 
Him.  Remember  the  passage  in  the  second  of 
John:  “He  went  down  to  Capernaum,  He  and  His 
mother  and  his  brothers  and  his  disciples,”  and  re¬ 
member  the  final  commitment  of  His  mother  to 
John.  Jesus  was  a  carpenter. 

Now,  what  about  the  condition  of  the  family. 
Some  people  appear  to  think,  to  exalt,  and  indeed  to 
establish  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  by  degrading  the 
conditions  of  His  earthly  life.  I  have  read  a  book 
printed  about  1856  by  a  man  named  Young,  called 
“The  Christ  of  History,”  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus  by  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment:  “A  man  that  lived  in  these  humble  and 
degraded  conditions  could  not  possibly  have  been 
what  Jesus  was.”  And  so  he  represents  the  family 
as  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  afflicted  by  pov¬ 
erty  through  life,  and  he  says,  “Jesus  was  a  com¬ 
mon  carpenter.”  Why  does  he  say  common?  Other 
people  have  the  same  idea.  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
speaks  about  the  simple  Jewish  girl,  Mary,  burdened 
with  the  calamities  of  poverty  and  the  dishonor  of 
inferior  station.  Where  did  he  get  it?  And  the 
learned  Dr.  Broaddus  speaks  of  Jesus’  family  and 
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Himself  as  reared  in  poverty,  and  says  that  Jesus 
was  Himself  a  mechanic,  as  if  that  justified  the  first 
statement. 

Let  me  remind  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
a  royal  family,  to  start  with,  and  naturally  enjoyed 
the  respectability  which  would  attach  to  so  noble  a 
lineage.  I  don’t  know,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Mary  undertook  that  perilous  journey  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  with  the  hope  of  the  world  lying  close  be¬ 
low  her  heart  in  order  to  be  sure  that  she  would  be 
true  to  her  royal  descent  by  enrolling  herself  in  per¬ 
son  in  the  City  of  David.  We  may  agree  with  old 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  declared  that  the  Holy  Family 
was  not  very  splendid  by  the  opulency  of  a  free  and 
indulgent  fortune,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were  paupers.  The  common  impression  of  the  great 
poverty  of  Jesus’  family  rests  upon  several  consid¬ 
erations.  In  the  first  place,  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  a  stable.  Well,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
not  to  say  in  the  name  of  religion,  why  don’t  you 
read  the  rest  of  the  verse?  “Because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  hotel.”  Imagine  the  dismay  of 
this  tender  and  considerate  man  when  he  walked 
up  to  the  desk  to  register  for  a  room  and  was  told 
that  there  was  no  room,  all  of  them  engaged,  very 
sorry.  Well,  now,  what  happened  ?  Of  course, 
Joseph  made  his  wife  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
skilled  carpenter  as  he  was,  in  another  place.  He 
had  the  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  his  lodging 
in  the  hotel.  Another  consideration  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  that  was  offered  at  the  purification.  “They 
went  up  to  present  him  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice,”  as 
I  read  you.  His  parents  offered  the  ordinary  sacri¬ 
fice  which  was  offered  in  the  temple  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  Edersheim,  upon  whom  we  rely  as  the 
best  authority  on  Jewish  and  Hebrew  traditions, 
says  that  only  the  ostentatiously  rich  offered  a  lamb. 
Again  we  read,  “The  foxes  have  holes  ,and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.”  Certainly.  But  remem¬ 
ber  the  circumstances.  Here  comes  a  scribe  who 
says,  “Master,  I  notice  your  little  company  going 
about.  I  admire  the  aim  that  you  appear  to  have, 
and  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  attach  myself  to  your 
group.”  Jesus  saw  through  him,  clean  through  him, 
and  He  says:  “The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 


of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.”  You  never  hear  of  that  scribe 
again.  That  was  precisely  the  word  to  fit  him. 
Why  did  Jesus  not  have  a  home?  He  had  a  home 
in  Capernaum  when  He  moved  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum.  He  had  a  home  in  Nazareth  before 
He  took  up  the  ministries  of  His  public  career,  so 
that  He  was  homeless,  not  because  He  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  a  home,  not  because  He  was 
not  able  to  have  a  home,  but  on  account  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  His  ministry.  He  was  a  missionary  going 
from  city  to  city,  and  He  had  just  left  Galilee  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  mission  of  going  from  city  to  city 
throughout  the  country  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Further,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  impression, 
read  such  passages  as  these :  “The  disciples  were 
gone  into  the  city  to  buy  bread.”  They  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves.  Whence  we  should  go  and 
buy  food  for  all  this  people?”  Too  big  a  crowd  to 
provide  a  feast  for  there.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  food.  “Some  thought  because  Judas  had 
the  bag  that  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Buy  what  things 
we  have  need  of  for  the  feast,  or  that  he  should  give 
something  to  the  poor.”  Jesus  and  His  company 
were  not  only  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
travels  through  the  country,  but  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  contributions  to  those  who  were 
actually  poor.  And  then  a  passage  in  Paul  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  crown  the  whole  business :  “Though  he  was 
rich,  yet  he  for  our  sakes  became  poor.”  Well, 
of  course,  my  friends,  that  would  be  true  even  if 
Jesus  had  been  in  His  earthly  life  as  rich  as  Henry 
Ford  or  the  proverbially  rich  man  of  antiquity,  old 
Croesus.  Poor  by  contrast  with  His  eternal  riches 
above. 

And  then,  it  is  said  that  He  was  a  mechanic — 
doomed  to  manual  labor,  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
both  carpenters.  One  of  the  early  Christian  fath¬ 
ers  said  that  this  was  a  slander  invented  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nazareth.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  He  is  called 
in  the  Scripture,  “the  carpenter’s  son,”  and  I  notice 
in  the  Greek,  “son  of  the  carpenter,”  as  if  there  was 
a  certain  distinction  in  the  city  of  Nazareth  en¬ 
joyed  by  Joseph.  Besides,  we  ought  to  remember, 
we  Americans  particularly,  who  have  got  the  an- 
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cient  Greek  tradition  about  work, — we  ought  to 
remember  that  among  the  Jews  not  to  labor  with  the 
hands  was  discreditable.  The  rabbis  had  a  saying, 
“He  that  does  not  teach  the  son  a  trade  is  the  same 
as  if  he  taught  him  to  steal.”  Would  you  think 
it  would  be  degrading  to  your  boy  to  teach  him  a 
trade  by  which  he  would  be  independent?  If  you 
do,  you  are  a  descendant  of  the  old  Greeks,  who  said 
it  was  discreditable  to  a  man  to  work  geometry  with 
the  aid  of  figures,  because  that  was  manual  labor. 
And  so  you  read  about  all  sorts  of  positions  which 
the  rabbis  held.  They  discharged  two  functions. 
They  taught  the  law  and  they  judged  in  cases  of 
differences  among  the  people.  They  were  allowed 
to  receive  pay  for  neither  one  of  these  functions, 
and  so  they  had  to  work  at  a  trade  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  and  their  families.  You  read  of 
Rabbi  Joshua,  the  needle  maker,  Rabbi  Saul,  the  tent 
maker,  Rabbi  Simon,  the  well  digger,  etc.  We  must 
guard  against  reading  our  Western  and  modern 
standards  into  the  Oriental  life  of  that  remote  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  house  in  which  the  family  lived  was  prob¬ 
ably  lilje  those  of  the  present  day,  without  interior 
or  exterior  elegance,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  vine 
and  fig  trees  very  pleasant.  It  was  probably  owned 
by  the  family. 

I  must  not  say  a  word  about  the  education  of  Je¬ 
sus.  Remember  the  words  of  Josephus:  “The  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  the  observation  of  the  law,  and 
the  education  of  our  children  are  the  chief  duties  of 
the  nation.”  May  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  period  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  the  best  educated  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  Rabbi  Ben  Shetach,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Queen  Alexandria,  secured,  about  70  B. 
C.,  the  establishment  of  the  first  public  school  system 
in  the  history  of  education,  and  all  of  you  teachers 
ought  certainly  to  remember  that.  Not  only  was 
this  system  of  education  maintained  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  but  it  had  the  feature  which  we  have  only  re¬ 
cently  been  able  to  secure  in  North  Carolina  in  our 
public  school  system,  namely,  the  feature  of  compul¬ 
sory  attendance.  But  these  old  people  had  very  much 
the  same  idea  that  we  had  until  we  got  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  that  it  was  only  the  privilege  of 
boys  to  attend  these  public  schools.  The  poor  boy  as 


well  as  the  rich  had  this  privilege.  In  the  time  of  Je¬ 
sus  there  were  two  types  of  schools,  one  which  we 
should  call  the  elementary  school;  they  called  it  “the 
house  of  the  book.”  They  had  their  regular  program 
or  schedule  of  ten  hours  a  day.  The  schedule  was 
shortened  two  hours  a  day  in  summer  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  climate.  The  curriculum  was  the  law, 
the  Bible,  and  three  R’s.  The  other  school  was 
what  we  should  call  the  theological  seminary.  It 
was  the  higher  school  where  the  men  who  had  been 
through  the  elementary  school  got  their  specific 
equipment  for  the  function  of  teaching  the  law. 
That  was  the  kind  of  school  the  people  had  in  mind 
when  they  said,  “How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned?”  They  themselves  admitted 
that  He  was  a  man  of  letters.  “How  does  he  know 
letters  when  he  has  never  been  to  college?”  That 
is,  he  had  never  been  to  the  theological  seminary. 
He  has  no  right  to  be  teaching  the  law.  A  great 
many  of  us  have  the  same  notion  nowadays — that 
you  have  got  to  go  through  college  in  order  to  teach 
— but  you  don’t. 

The  vernacular  of  Jesus  was  Aramaic.  May  1 
say  before  passing,  that  what  James,  a  younger 
brother  of  Jesus,  and  what  Jude,  another  younger 
brother  of  Jesus,  knew,  Jesus,  in  all  probability, 
knew.  The  opportunity  of  training  which  they  had, 
He  had  also.  He  would  have  had  extra  privileges 
if  there  were  any  distinctions  at  all,  because  He  was 
the  first  born,  and  if  James  wrote  Greek,  why,  of 
course,  Jesus  could  write  Greek.  We  read  of  his 
talking  to  Pilate  without  the  suggestion  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  the  common  language  of  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  the  Koine,  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  Greece.  Even  the  public  documents  of  the 
Roman  Senate  were  written  and  promulgated  in  this 
same  Greek  language,  and  there  were  Greek  cities 
all  about  the  city  of  Nazareth.  I  have  no  question 
in  the  world  that  Jesus  knew  and  could  write  Greek. 
Can  you?  I  mean  you  educated  college  people.  I 
did  see  a  bit  of  Greek  in  script  this  morning,  but 
that  gentleman  is  not  here  now.  Don’t  you  tell  me 
that  the  family  of  Jesus  was  either  poor  or  unedu¬ 
cated.  I  know  Jesus  could  write  because  He  says  in 
one  place,  “Nothing  shall  pass  from  the  law,  no  jot 
or  tittle.  Everything  is  going  to  be  fulfilled.”  Now 
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you  who  know  Greek  understand  about  the  iota 
subscript.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  line.  Jesus 
says  everything  will  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the  iota 
subscript,  and  then  He  says,  “Not  one  tittle  shall 
pass  from  the  law.”  You  know  what  a  tittle  is? 
It  is  a  little  projection  of  the  horizontal  bar  beyond 
the  vertical  stem  of  certain  Hebrew  letters. 

So  Jesus  knew  how  to  write  Hebrew.  He  knew 
how  to  write  Greek.  And  then,  of  course,  he  had 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  people,  the  Aramaic. 

I  wish  I  might  say  something  about  His  country, 
but  I  am  keeping  you  too  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  countries  on  earth  and,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  fertile,  every  foot  of  it.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  no  part  of  it  was  allowed  to  lie  idle. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  that  statement  in  oue  of  the 
gospel  hymns  you  sing,  “But  Thy  couch  was  the 
sod,  O  Thou  Son  of  God,  in  the  deserts  of  Galilee.” 
Why  you  couldn’t  see  a  desert  in  Galilee  from  the 
highest  mountain,  and  so  far  as  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nessareth,  which  was  the  seat  of  so  much  of  our 
Lord’s  labors,  was  concerned,  it  was  represented  as 
a  veritable  garden,  and  the  fruits  of  that  region  were 
forbidden  to  be  sold  at 'the  feasts  in  Jerusalem,  for 
fear  that  people  would  come  up  to  eat  these  fruits 
instead  of  to  attend  the  feasts.  May  I  say  this  fur¬ 
ther  thing  about  it  ?  It  was  not  isolated  and  obscure, 
as  most  of  the  writers  on-  the  subject  say,  for  the 
heart  of  it  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Phenicia,  and  Phenicia  was  the  first  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  maritime  or  colonizing  nations  of  antiquity. 
Why,  Galilee  was  called,  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,” 
and  if  Greek  and  Roman  culture  and  civilization 
meant  anything,  they  had  it  in  Galilee,  and  not  in 
the  heart  of  the  more  isolated  country  of  Judea.  If 
you  want  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  provincial 
prejudice  against  Galilee  entertained  down  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  recall  the  English  prejudice  against  Scotland 
before  the  union  of  1707.  The  statements  to  the 
discredit  of  Galilee  are  invariably  traceable  to  this 
provincial  prejudice,  as  for  example,  “Why,  Peter, 
you  surely  are  a  Galilean,  for  your  speech  tells  on 
you.”  Well,  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  Peter’s 
speech?  He  couldn’t  say  some  of  the  consonants. 
I  can  recognize  the  country  of  some  students  that 


come  to  college  by  the  way  they  talk — just  a  local 
peculiarity. 

The  beauty  of  this  country  impresses  every  trav¬ 
eler  today.  Its  inhabitants  were  versatile  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  if  Jesus  had  gone  over  the  whole  world 
of  His  period  to  pick  the  men  who  would  carry  for¬ 
ward  what  He  had  inaugurated,  upon  whose  shoul¬ 
ders  He  might  put  this  original,  grave  responsibility 
of  interpreting  Him  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
He  could  not  have  found  a  better  soil  for  the  se¬ 
lection  than  the  soil  of  Galilee. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  His  city  of  Nazareth.  It 
is  always  called  polls  in  the  Gospels,  never  village, 
and  yet  nearly  all  writers  speak  of  it  as  an  obscure 
village,  representing  it  as  the  most  despised  spot  of 
the  most  despised  region.  Just  where  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  upper  Galilee  drop  suddenly  to  the 
plain  there  is  a  natural  Amphitheatre,  with  its  back 
high  up  against  the  northern  slope,  and  its  bottom 
tiers  merging  with  the  arena  in  the  valley  below. 
On  the  northwestern  tiers  of  this  natural  amphi¬ 
theatre  sat  the  city  of  Nazareth,  watching  the  hu¬ 
man  drama  in  the  plain  below.  It  was  built  of  the 
white  limestone  of  its  own  hills,  and  so  was  known 
as  “the  white  city  of  the  hills.”  Just  above  it  there 
was  a  height  that  was  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level,  from  which  you  could  get  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  sea,  in  the  west,  Herrnon  in  the 
north,  and  Bashan  plateau  in  the  east,  and  the  hills 
of  Judea  in  the  south.  I  can’t  go  into  the  consid¬ 
erations  on  which  the  erroneous  impressions  about 
Nazareth  rest.  It  must  suffice  to  quote,  on  con¬ 
trary,  what  the  Martyr  Antonius  said :  “It  is  like 
paradise,  the  region  of  Nazareth.”  And  Renan  de¬ 
clared  that  no  spot  on  earth  was  ever  so  made  for 
dreams  of  absolute  good. 

Now,  my  friends,  in  such  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
the  child  Jesus  grew.  The  bright  and  happy  child¬ 
hood  glided  into  the  generous  and  meditative  youth, 
and  youth,  unmarred  by  sickness  or  excess,  glided 
into  the  strong,  sinless  manhood.  Here  I  think  we 
have  the  explanation  of  His  unprecedented  sympa¬ 
thy  with  external  nature  and  His  warm  responses 
to  all  her  varying  moods,  which  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  his  discourses.  Who  does  not 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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SIDE  ELEVATION 

One  of  these  pictures  shows  forty-seven  men  at  work  on  the  foundations  of  the  Sc 
get  all  foundation  work  finished  before  freezing  weather.  <1  This  calls  for  money,  and 
September  15,  1927.  §  The  building  contains  library,  auditorium,  class  rooms,  a  cafete 

a  swimming  pool,  and  dormitory  space  for  eighty-two  students.  T 


POURING  CEMENT 


ollege  building.  All  possible  speed  is  being  made  on  pouring  cement  so  as  to 
asking  our  friends  who  have  made  subscrptions  to  help  us  get  into  this  building  by 
Ity  and  adminstrative  offices,  social  rooms,  three  gymnasiums,  locker  rooms,  showers, 
ot  the  building  complete  and  furnished  will  be  close  to  $500,000. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  ON  TWENTY-FIRST  AVENUE 
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Southern  College  Opens  Auspiciously 


On  September  2ist,  the  Southern  College  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  began  its  eighth 
year  as  a  graduate  school  for  training  for  the  various 
branches  of  Association  work. 

This  year  the  school  begins  a  new  epoch,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  picture.  Not  only  does 
it  mark  the  beginning  of  its  $500,000  building  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  also  begins  with  a  larger  student  body 
and  with  two  new  additions  to  its  teaching  staff. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lichty,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  comes 
as  the  professor  of  Association  History  and  City 
Administration  and  Director  of  Extension  Work. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Ashland  College,  Ohio,  and  has 
had  several  years  of  graduate  work  in  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 

His  service  record  shows  that  he  has  been  for 
seven  years  a  teacher  in  Nebraska;  four  years  busi¬ 


Mr.  A.  H.  Lichty 


ness  manager  of  the  Brethren  Publication  Board  of 
Ohio;  six  years  the  Ohio  State  Student  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  seven  years  the  Ohio  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  during 
the  World  War  served  as  the  Executive  Secretary 
for  the  National  War  Work  Council  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Military  Department,  comprising  the  fourteen 
states  lying  between  Pennsylvania  and  Utah;  for 
one  year  the  personal  representative  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  working  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
Relations.  From  September,  1920,  to  April,  1926, 
he  was  the  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Industrial 
Relations  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Loomis  comes  to  the  college  as  the 
professor  of  Boys’  Work  Methods  and  as  Director 
of  Project  Experience.  From  1907  to  1911,  a  stu- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Faith  and  Its  Growth'  '!' 


By  Bishop  Theodore  Bratton 


.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.” — I  John  v:?. 


IOR  several  months  past,  the  persistent  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  meditation  has  been,  “How  did 
our  first  Christian  fathers  arrive  at  their 
invincible  faith  in  the  Godhead  of  the  Rabbi,  who 
was  their  human  teacher?”  “What  were  the  steps 
with  which  this  miracle  of  change  was  wrought 
which  transformed  these  timid  workmen,  fishermen 
and  tax  gatherers  and  the  like,  into  the  bold  conse¬ 
crated  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  giver  of 
life, — by  which  they  became  utterly  convinced  that 
Jesus  is  the  only  life  and  the  only  light  of  the 
world  ?” 


Bishop  Theodore  Bratton 

I  was  thus  trying,  as  you  see,  to  get  behind  my 
own  traditional  faith  which  I  had  inherited,  back  to 
the  steps  which  led  the  Apostles  to  that  faith — back 
behind  my  own  traditions  to  the  causes  which  made 
that  faith  inevitable  and  persistent  and  ineradicable. 
For  many  of  us,  no  doubt  for  all  of  us,  we  first  be¬ 
lieve  and  practice, — just  how  we  get  it  we  don’t 


♦Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Education  Conference,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  1926. 


know,  this  belief  and  practice.  We  are  not  at  all 
us;  and  then  if  they  are  questioned,  we  go  back  to 
aware  of  the  steps  by  which  these  things  came  to 
the  holy  writings,  in  order  not  so  much  to  correct  as 
to  prove  that  what  we  believe  and  what  we  practice 
are  tight.  Now,  mark  you,  I  am  not  condemning 
that  wholly,  for  that  is  the  way  by  which  we  all 
learn.  We  learn  through  the  teaching  of  others. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  us  that  you  and  I  have 
come  to  that  generation  which  has  become  teachers 
of  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  So  by  no  means  am 
I  condemning  that — far  from  it — and  yet  I  wanted 
to  get  back  myself  behind  what  had  been  my  own 
traditions,  back  to  the  causes  which  led  the  Apos¬ 
tles  themselves  to  proclaim  an  inevitable  faith,  and 
to  die  for  it. 

While  I  was  doing  this,  there  came  into  my 
hands  three  books  written  by  laymen — sketches  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  It  is  a  significant 
thing,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  in  our  day,  that 
books  should  be  written  on  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord  by  laymen.  I  know  of  no  other  generation 
in  which  this  was  done,  unless  indeed  it  was  by 
Saint  Luke,  who  being  an  evangelist,  probably  be¬ 
gun  the  writing  of  his  gospel  before  ever  he  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry.  But  I  know  of  no  other  in¬ 
stance  in  which  laymen  have  written  lives  of  our 
Lord,  or  serious,  earnest  profound  studies  in  the  life 
of  the  blessed  Christ.  Statesmen  we  have  had,  not¬ 
able  ones,  who  have  turned  aside  from  the  absorb¬ 
ing  duties  of  their  statesman’s  life  in  order  to  teach 
us  and  others  another  and  another  lesson  concerning 
Christian  morality  and  Christian  ethics;  men  like 
Mr.  Balfour,  who  scarcely  had  the  war  ended,  amid 
all  the  absorbing  business  of  his  office,  turned  aside 
from  it  in  order  that  he  might  give  to  us  what  I 
can’t  but  believe  is  an  immortal  book.  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  how  rare  it  is  that  we  have 
had  laymen  who  have  undertaken  to  write  for  us 
lives  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  or  rather  studies  in 
His  life,  for  these  books  are  not  lives,  but  studies. 
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Now  the  first  of  these  is  called  “The  Genius  of 
Christ,”  written  by  the  Dean  of  Colgate  University. 
The  word  “Genius,”  as  he  uses  it,  means  more  than 
in  ordinary  use  is  signified.  It  means  not  merely 
pre-eminent  ability,  but  it  also  means  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord’s  life,  the  Spirit  of  His  contacts  with  hu¬ 
man  life  and  with  truth.  And  then  another  of  these 
books, — the  author  I  have  forgotten,  but  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  very  large  daily  newspaper  in  Indian¬ 
apolis, — is  called  “The  Mind  of  Christ,”  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  give  us  some  studies  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Jesus  thought  about  God  and  about 
truth  and  about  human  life.  And  the  third  of 
these  was  written  by  a  magazine  writer  known  to 
all  of  us,  Bruce  Barton,  called  “The  Man  Whom 
Nobody  Knows.”  I  have  from  time  to  time  heard 
criticisms  of  these  books  with  which  I  have  pre¬ 
cious  little  sympathy.  These  men  are  not  under¬ 
taking  to  give  us  complete  lives  of  the  blessed  Lord, 
nor  are  they  theologians  who  are  endeavoring  to  give 
us  the  philosophy  of  His  teaching,  but  they  are,  in 
their  own  laymen’s  fashion,  endeavoring  to  give  us 
studies  of  the  man  Jesus,  which  are  very  helpful  and 
very  suggestive.  Bruce  Barton,  for  instance,  seems 
to  think  that  he  has  discovered  the  man  Jesus.  Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  discovery  to  him  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  to  the  world,  for  we  had  already  had 
discoveries  beginning  with  the  Apostles  themselves, 
who  certainly  were  acquainted  with  the  man  Jesus, 
long  before  they  knew  Him  as  God.  And  in  our 
more  modern  days  we  have  had  those  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  man  Jesus,  and  who  have,  so  to  call  it, 
unfolded  Him  from  the  traditions  of  His  divinity, 
which  had,  at  one  time  at  least,  seemed  almost  to 
have  obscured  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter.  Men,  for  instance,  like  Thomas  Hughes,  and 
in  a  more  recent  time,  like  Fosdick,  in  that  very 
beautiful  little  series  of  studies  on  the  “Manliness  of 
Christ,”  which  you  will  have  lost  something  if  you 
do  not  know.  But  Bruce  Barton  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  man  Jesus,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  man  Jesus  unfolds  Himself  to  a  magazine 
writer,  to  a  lay  mind.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  all 
of  these  laymen  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man 
Jesus  come  to  reverence  something  far  more  than 
manhood  in  Him.  I  don’t  know  what  their  faith 


is, — I  have  not  the  faintest  idea,  but  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  sure  that  they  experienced  a  life  that  was  more 
than  man  as  they  wrote  these  studies  of  our  Lord. 
And  it  is  thus  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  arrive  too 
at  that  complete  and  invincible  faith  in  the  God¬ 
head  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Apostles  arrived  at  it, — by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Alan’s  life  and  the  Man’s  teaching 
and  the  Man’s  power, — the  power  that  was  used  by 
Jesus  the  Man.  I  mean  this:  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
M  an,  received  the  same  power  from  the  same  source 
that  you  and  I  get  power  in  this  world  for  doing  all 
of  God’s  work  and  for  gaining  illumination  of  the 
blessed,  sublime,  divine  truth  which  He  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  us. 

This  morning  I  want  to  think  with  you  out  loud 
while  we  trace  the  growth  of  the  faith  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  from  the  time  when  this  astonishing  Man 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  and  began  to  be  the 
teacher  from  on  high,  conscious  of  God’s  call  to  Him 
as  a  man.  For  I  can’t  but  think  that  even  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  reveals  to  us  the  fact 
that  Jesus’  life  broke  gradually  upon  the  Apostles’ 
consciousness,  that  they  gradually  awoke  to  the 
majesty  of  the  man,  and  through  that  to  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  It  was  a  grad¬ 
ual  process  not  completed  until  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  came  to  reveal  the  mysteries  which  Jesus 
had  disclosed  to  their  experience.  Now  our  blessed 
Lord,  it  seems  clear  from  the  early  chapters  of  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  Gospels, — save  Saint  John,  of  course, 
but  the  other  three  Gospels, — our  blessed  Lord  came 
into  His  ministry  from  a  consciousness  of  the  call  of 
God  to  Him.  No  one  can  ever  forget  that  scene  in 
the  city  of  His  rearing,  though  not  of  His  birth, 
Galilee,  when  He  was  called  upon,  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  His  fathers,  to  read  the  lesson,  to  lead  the 
service  of  the  day;  and  how  the  lesson  for  the  day 
was  that  which  proclaimed  Him  and  His  mission 
in  the  world.  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,” 
he  read  from  Isaiah,  “for  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
teach  the  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,”  and  so  on, — and 
then  closing  the  book  how  He  announced  for  the 
first  time  the  purpose  of  His  life.  “This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  me.  I  am  anointed  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.”  And  then  going  forth 
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into  the  desert  for  His  prepartion,  His  first  appear¬ 
ance  was, — that  is  the  first  that  is  disclosed  to  us  in 
the  gospels, — was  the  occasion  of  John’s  baptism  of 
H  im.  At  once  there  was  something  in  the  Man 
that  attracted  at  least  the  more  thoughtful  of  Saint 
John’s  disciples  to  Him.  At  once  they  wanted  to 
know  more  of  Him,  and  from  that  moment  Jesus 
began  to  call  those  who  should  represent  Him  in  the 
world.  Bruce  Barton  was  right.  Jesus  was  Man,  a 
perfect  Man.  Somehow  it  makes  me  positively  sick 
to  see  some  of  the  stained  glass  windows  in  our 
churches  with  the  aenemic  Hebrew  representing  the 
blessed  Christ,  the  figure  an  almost  undeveloped 
frame, — and  in  the  great  desire  of  the  artist  to  ex¬ 
press  a  spiritual  face,  portraying  a  weakness  of  coun¬ 
tenance  that  is  positively  sickening  to  see.  For  I  can 
think  of  Jesus  only  as  a  perfect  man.  Fie  was  a 
carpenter  where  muscle  was  at  a  premium,  a  man 
with  steel  sinews,  perfect  in  His  physical  frame,  and 
beautiful  in  his  face,  completely  formed, — a  lamb, 
to  use  his  own  figure,  without  spot  and  without 
blemish, — and  crowned  with  an  intellect  which  God 
had  given  him  for  a  task  and  endowed  with  the 
Spirit  from  on  high  to  enlighten  it.  Think  of  Him 
then  as  the  perfect  Man,  perfect  in  His  majesty 
of  human  beauty,  and  beautiful  in  the  perfection  of 
H  is  intellectual  soul.  Is  it  any  wonder  when  He 
called  the  two  who  were  fishermen  that  at  once 
they  threw  their  nets  down  and  answered  His  call 
and  followed  Him?  Was  it  any  wonder  that  this 
should  have  happened  ?  That  the  very  majesty  of 
His  presence,  the  very  purpose  written  in  His  life, 
and  appearing  in  His  countenance  should  have  in¬ 
spired  each  to  whom  He  gave  the  call  with  an  in¬ 
stant  will  to  obey?  And  then  very  early  in  His  min¬ 
istry  came  the  opportunity  to  manifest  His  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Father,  and  the  source  of  His  di¬ 
vine  power.  You  will  recall  the  marriage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee  when  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  there; 
and  His  mother  finding  the  married  couple  about  to 
be  embarrassed,  with  quick  mother  wit  and  intuition 
appealed  to  Him,  sure  in  her  appeal  that  it  would 
not  be  made  in  vain, — for  she  had  kept  in  her  heart 
memories  of  her  experience  with  her  astonishing 
Son.  You  will  recall,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  how  His 
disciples  believed  on  Him, — not  on  His  divinity — 


they  are  not  thinking  of  that  yet,  but  believed  on  one 
who  was  sent  from  God,  who  was  God’s  distinctive 
messenger, — believed  in  this  amazing  man  who  was 
in  such  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  I  put  myself  among  those  earlier  dis¬ 
ciples  as  I  have  been  doing  for  these  months  past, 
and  am  trying  to  think  what  impressions  would  have 
been  made  upon  my  own  soul.  I  ask  you  to  do  the 
same  this  morning,  to  mingle  with  those  early  dis¬ 
ciples.  Here  is  a  man,  a  man  whom  no  one  of 
these  disciples,  save  one  perhaps,  at  the  most  two, 
had  ever  seen  before  He  gave  the  call ;  a  man  garbed 
as  we  are  in  the  same  flesh  and  blood.  Remember 
that,  and  then  try  to  put  yourself  in  those  succeed¬ 
ing  years  in  the  midst  of  that  most  astonishing  little 
school  that  ever  was  instituted  in  this  world,  in 
which  Jesus  was  the  teacher  and  twelve  men  were 
His  special  pupils.  So  intimate  was  their  associa¬ 
tion  that  at  times  they  themselves  recognized  the 
difference  between  our  blessed  Lord’s  public  utter¬ 
ances  and  those  special  teachings  which  He  was  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  them.  “Lord,  why 
dost  thou  reveal  these  things  to  us  and  not  unto 
others?”  And  for  three  wonderful  years  they  wit¬ 
nessed  their  Master  in  His  teachings,  in  His  blessed 
ministry,  in  moment  of  danger  in  His  life, — for 
many  times,  as  the  gospels  tell  us,  He  came  directly 
in  contact  with  the  prejudices  of  hating  hearts,  and 
just  as  often  the  majesty  of  His  own  personality 
stayed  the  arms  which  would  have  stoned  Him. 

Think  of  yourself  as  for  three  years  in  ever  pres¬ 
ent  close  contact  with  this  astonishing  Man.  Think 
of  yourself  as  witnessing  the  marvelous  messages  of 
His  lips,  for  He  spake  as  never  yet  man  spake,  of 
those  astonishing  miracles  of  healing, — healing  of 
souls  and  healing  of  bodies.  Think  of  Him  in  all 
of  these  attitudes  and  of  yourself  as  with  His  apos¬ 
tles  growing  in  complete  confidence  in  Him.  My! 
How  their  souls  must  have  expanded  under  their 
contact  with  Him,  both  spiritual  and  physical.  How 
their  souls  must  have  expanded  and  their  faith  be¬ 
come  enlarged..  And  yet,  it  is  not  divinity  that  they 
are  thinking  of.  It  can’t  be  so.  Read  our  blessed 
Lord's  declarations  to  them,  and  then  read  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  How  this  was 
withheld  from  their  eyes.  They  didn’t  understand. 
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Take  for  example  His  announcement  of  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  Jerusalem.  “We  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
behold  all  things  that  have  been  prophesied  con¬ 
cerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  for  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the  gentiles 
and  shall  be  mocked  and  despitefully  used ;  and  he 
shall  be  put  to  death,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again,”  and  immediately  the  comment,  “And  this 
saying  understood  they  not,  for  it  was  withheld  from 
their  eyes.”  And  then  the  end  came,  apparently 
the  end.  I  have  often  wondered  to  myself  what  my 
feelings  would  have  been  in  that  garden  when  the 
soldiers  came  to  arrest  the  blessed  Christ.  I  can’t 
but  think  that  I  would  have  been  exactly  and  done 
exactly  what  the  Apostles  were  and  did.  They  were 
confounded  and  affrighted.  Their  Hero  arrested! 
We  would  have  felt  just  as  they  did.  One  little 
glimmer  of  hope  came  just  then,  as  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  coming  to  arrest  Him  fell  back,  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  His  presence.  Jesus  Himself  had  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  do  their  duty.  “Ye  seek  Jesus;  I 
am  he.  Do  your  duty.”  And  then  the  trial  at 
which  but  two,  following  afar,  dared  to  show  their 
faces;  and  the  condemnation — the  crucifixion.  All 
lost.  There  is  not  any  more  tragic  picture  in  the 
gospels  than  the  experience  of  those  Apostles  sur¬ 
rounding  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
those  three  tragic  days  following.  Everything  lost — 
hope  gone.  The  two  pn  the  Emmaus  Road,  as  they 
sought  the  sympathy  of  the  stranger,  reveals  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  all.  “We  had  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  He  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,  but 
now  our  chief  rulers  have  captured  Him  and  have 
slain  Him,  and  our  hopes  are  gone.”  They  thought 
of  Him  as  the  man.  There  is  not  any  realization 
whatever  yet  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus, — nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  in  this  blessed  Book.  And  then 
there  came  those  three  days  when,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  they  are  hidden  in  their  accustomed  hiding 
place  in  the  upper  chamber,— -wondering !  Just  stop 
for  one  moment  and  think  of  the  processes  of  the 
minds  of  those  blessed  disappointed  apostles  as  they 
hid  themselves  away  in  utter  despair  and  hopeless¬ 
ness, — for  they  had  not  understood  our  Lord’s  words 
of  His  resurrection.  It  was  hidden  from  them  and 
they  understood  it  not.  Just  think  of  the  despair! 


And  then  there  came  that  glorious  resurrection 
morning  when  first,  early  in  the  morning,  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  women ;  later  to  two  of  them,  later  to 
Saint  Peter,  and  still  later  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
two  on  the  Emmaus  Road.  They  thought  as  yet 
that  they  had  seen  a  vision, — that  too  is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  description  of  that  first  Easter  night 
when  the  aspostles  are  gathered  in  the  upper  cham¬ 
ber  again  for  fear  of  the  Jews  and  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day.  My!  What  would  we  have 
thought  had  we  been  there  in  that  little  assembly 
hearing  the  reports  of  one  and  another  as  coming  to 
the  closed  door  they  gently  knocked  for  secret  ad¬ 
mission.  The  women  were  there  to  tell  of  having 
seen  Him  early,  and  Saint  Peter, — none  of  them 
yet  sure  that  they  had  not  seen  a  vision.  And 
while  they  are  thus  speaking  in  hushed,  awed  tones, 
the  two  .on  the  Emmaus  Road  came  in  haste  and 
report  how  they  had  seen  the  stranger  and  were 
perfectly  sure  that  it  was  the  blessed  Christ,  because 
He  had  been  beholden  to  them  in  the  breaking  of 
bread.  There  they  are,  and  there  we  are  with  them 
in  spirit,  eagerly  discussing  the  events  of  the  day, 
when  with  the  doors  closed  Jesus  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them.  “Have  ye  any  meat?”  Behold,  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  blood  such  as  ye  see  me 
have.”  Don’t  you  see  our  Lord’s  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  their  minds?  Have  we  indeed  seen  a 
spirit?  Our  blessed  Lord  answered  the  yearning 
of  their  souls.  They  were  convinced,  those  who 
were  there — except  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  They 
were  convinced — they  knew  they  saw  their  blessed 
Lord  and  Master.  And  then  there  came  the  events 
of  those  forty  days.  Just  think  of  it- — men  holding 
converse  with  the  blessed  Christ  for  forty  days  after 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead, — holding  converse 
with  the  beloved  teacher  who  had  taught  them  for 
three  full  years,  with  whom  they  were  utterly  inti¬ 
mate.  And  during  that  time  He  appeared  some¬ 
times  on  the  green  hills  of  Palestine,  sometimes  at 
the  seashore,  sometimes  in  giving  them  intimate  in¬ 
structions  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  How 
utterly  convinced  they  must  have  been.  Take 
Thomas  for  example  when,  just  one  week  later,  for 
it  was  on  the  octave  of  Easter  night  that  they  were 
again  gathered  in  the  upper  chamber,  that  Jesus  once 
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more  appeared  through  the  closed  doors.  “Peace  be 
unto  you.  Reach  hither  thy  hand  Thomas  and 
thrust  thy  fingers  into  these  wounds  and  thy  hand 
into  my  side.”  Brethren,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
doubt  in  this  world  that  if  you  and  I  had  been  with 
the  apostles  with  that  experience, — that  if  we  had 
timate  instructions;  if  we,  after  His  resurrection, 
had  their  experience  during  those  forty  days  of  in- 
had  eaten  with  Him  and  talked  with  Him  and 
walked  with  Him  and  held  intimate  conversation 
with  the  same  blessed  One  who  for  three  years  we 
had  intimately  known, — there  is  not  the  faintest 
doubt  that  we  should  have  had  exactly  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  did.  “He  is  my  Lord  and  my 
God.”  They  were  completely  convinced,  intellec¬ 
tually  convinced  of  the  blessed  Savior  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  life  given.  And  then  He 
ascended  and  our  blessed  Lord  interpreted  that  too: 
“Sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart.”  For  our  Lord 
knew  that  in  spite  of  intellectual  convictions  there  is 
spiritual  doubt  concerning  Him.  “Sorrow  hath 
filled  your  heart.”  It  can’t  but  be  that  they  had 
not  yet  spiritually  realized  in  their  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  the  Godhead  of  their  blessed  Teacher.  “Tarry 
ye  in  Jerusalem  and  ye  shall  be  endowed  from  on 
high,”  and  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  came  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  them,  no  longer  doubt¬ 
ing  and  timid,  no  longer  hopeless,  no  longer  afraid, 
but  going  forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  in 
complete  trust  in  the  Godhead  of  their  blessed  Lord. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  they  could  really  de¬ 
clare  Jesus  to  be  God.  It  was  not  until  then.  It 
was  not  until  then  that  they  could  realize  and  pro¬ 
claim  that  “He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.” 

And  now  a  question  arises  which  I  am  going  to 
ask  myself  and  you  at  this  point,  because  it  will  ex¬ 
plain  what  I  yet  have  to  say.  How  is  it  that  if  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  completely  proved 
by  every  possible  method  of  proof  that  human  na¬ 
ture  knows  anything  about,  and  why  is  it,  that 
in  that  day  and  in  our  day  exceedingly  intelligent 
people  decline  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  and  His  consequent  divinity?  Now 
that  is  a  very  practical  question,  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  one  to  our  practical  religion. 
Now  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  truths  of 


history  and  of  nature  and  the  truths  of  religion.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  if  any  ordinary  truth  of  his¬ 
tory  could  be  attested  in  the  same  complete  manner 
that  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  at¬ 
tested,  you  and  I  would  have  no  difficulty  about  it. 
We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  a 
man  named  Augustus  Csesar  lived  and  flourished  in 
the  very  moment  of  our  blessed  Lord’s  birth.  We 
accept  that  without  any  question  whatever.  So,  too, 
with  the  facts  of  nature, — but  when  you  come  to  a 
fact  of  religion  it  lays  upon  your  whole  being  the 
necessity  of  a  contribution.  It  lays  upon  your  con¬ 
science  the  necessity  of  believing  it;  it  lays  that  neces¬ 
sity  upon  all  your  moral  being.  It  is  perfectly 
amazing  how  our  intellects,  particularly  our  wills, 
hesitate  in  presence  of  responsibility,  how  very  slow 
we  are  to  accept  facts  that  are  going  to  require  sac¬ 
rifice  of  us  or  require  us  to  change  our  method  of 
life.  You  can  test  that  for  yourself.  Every  day  of 
our  lives  we  are  declining  to  accept  facts  which  do 
lay  contributions  on  us  and  require  sacrifices  on  our 
part.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  life  to  decline  to  ac¬ 
cept  facts  when  thereby  contributions  are  laid  upon 
us.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  discovered  all  that  the  will 
is  and  just  what  the  will  is  in  our  intellectual  na¬ 
tures.  It  seems  to  be  the  executive  that  stands  be¬ 
hind  our  intelligences  in  order  to  execute  that  which 
intelligence  has  discovered  to  be  true.  And  yet  very 
frequently  the  will  usurps  the  province  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  sees  a  truth  approaching  which  it  realizes  is 
going  to  lay  immense  contribution  on  us  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  it  says  to  the  intellect,  “No,  we  can’t 
accept  that,  for  if  we  do,  it  is  going  to  change  life  for 
us.  It  is  going  to  require  us  to  sacrifice  ourselves  or 
our  time.  It  is  going  to  empty  our  pockets  or  re¬ 
quire  something  else  that  lays  a  distinct  contribution 
on  us,  and  we  must  not  accept  it.”  How  often  that 
happens  in  human  life.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
happened  concerning  the  facts  of  our  blessed  Lord’s 
resurrection.  Many  of  the  Jews  believed — yes,  but 
few  of  their  rulers  believed,- — only  one  or  two  in  the 
beginning.  As  a  class  they  rejected  it.  They  looked 
on  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  they 
said,  “If  this  is  true,  then  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah 
of  Israel.  If  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  then  we  have  got 
to  admit  ourselves  to  have  been  utterly  wrong  and 
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utterly  sinful.  We  will  have  to  change  our.  entire 
attitude  toward  Him.  If  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead 
and  is  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  then  that  means  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  theocracy  of  Israel.  We  know 
that  because  of  His  sermons  and  His  addresses.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  alone  is  enough  to  prove  to 
us  that  the  religion  of  Israel  would  have  completely 
to  be  revolutionized.”  And  they  said,  “No,  we 
mustn’t  accept  it.  There  must  be  some  other  way 
out.  We  must  find  some  means  by  which  we  can 
escape  the  acceptance  of  the  resurrection.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  may  have  stolen  His  body.  We  must  find 
some  reasonable  way  in  order  to  set  aside  this  fact.” 
Now,  beloved,  don’t  you  dare  to  blame  the  Jews  too 
severely  until  you  yourself  cease  doing  exactly  the 
same  things,  for  you  and  I  are  constantly  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  experience  declining  to  accept  what  Jesus  has 
told  us  to  do  and  to  believe  lest  contributions  shall  be 
laid  upon  us  heavier  than  we  are  willing  to  bear. 
We  can’t  dare  in  our  human  judgment  to  blame  the 
Jews  too  much  until  we  shall  cure  ourselves  of  our 
faults.  Isn’t  that  exactly  what  is  meant  when  Jesus 
looked  into  the  faces  of  His  followers  and  said, 
“Take  the  beam  out  of  your  eye  before  ever  you  try 
to  pull  the  mote  out  of  your  brother’s  eye”  ?  And 
that  is  just  what  the  Jews  did — that  is  what  every¬ 
body  is  doing  in  more  or  less  degree.  That  is  pre- 
icsely  what  many  an  intellectual  man  is  doing  today. 
The  man  of  today,  for  example,  who  says  that  mira¬ 
cles  are  impossible  has  already  laid  upon  himself  the 
necessity  of  denying  the  fact  of  his  Lord’s  resur¬ 
rection.  If  you  begin  with  the  lesser  fact  that  no 
miracle  can  happen,  then  you  have  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course.  But  when  you  and  I  place  ourselves, 
in  spirit,  in  the  company  of  the  apostles  and  with 
them  live  over  again  their  experience  of  close  con¬ 
tact  with  Jesus  our  Lord,  from  the  time  that  that 
astonishing  man  appeared  to  them  and  called  them, 
through  His  miracles  of  spiritual  power,  through  the 
marvelous  courage  of  the  man,  who  in  the  most 
simple  dignity  made  even  rough  soldiers  and  angry 
mobs  fall  affrighted  before  Him, — through  His  cru¬ 
cifixion,  His  resurrection,  through  the  experiences 
with  Him  during  those  forty  days,  I  tell  you  we 
can’t  so  quickly  and  easily  settle  the  question  by  say¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  that  miracles  do  not  happen.  One 


happened — Jesus  rose,  and  the  apostles  were  taught 
its  spiritual  significance  completely  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God ;  for  this  is  the  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  comes  to  con¬ 
vert  all  of  the  man,  intellect,  will, — and  it  is  by 
nothing  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth  but  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  you  and  I  can  have  our  wills 
so  braced  that  they  will  decline  utterly  to  set  aside 
truth  because  it  does  not  suit  us  to  accept  it.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  did  with  the 
apostles — it  settled  the  question  once  and  for  all — 
Jesus  is  risen;  He  is  a  teacher  not  merely  of  the 
geography  of  this  material  world,  but  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  spiritual  geography  of  the  world  which  lies 
beyond  the  grave, — for  He  went  beyond,  came  back 
and  can  tell  us.  It  settles  the  fact  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  life  of  mankind  for  He  alone  is 
Lord  and  Master  of  life  and  of  death.  He  could 
give  His  life;  He  could  take  it  again.  It  settles  the 
question  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
for  He  alone  who  could  give  it  is  Master  of  it;  He 
alone  can  cleanse  it  and  redeem  it  and  give  it  an 
eternal  quality.  And  then  as  now,  now  as  then,  no 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  God  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  each  one  of  you  to  look 
into  your  own  life  and  see  what  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  death  means  to  you.  I  don’t  know 
any  better  way  to  get  at  it  than  by  thinking  of  what 
it  would  mean  if  it  didn’t  happen.  What  would 
happen  in  our  habitual  lives,  in  our  attitude  toward 
life,  in  our  relations  with  life,  life  here,  life  beyond, 
life  in  relation  to  the  Lord  God,  and  to  the  com¬ 
pany  around  His  blessed  throne  ?  What  would 
happen  to  all  of  that  if  Jesus  never  rose?  In  the 
first  place,  Jesus  would  still  be  the  man,  the  rabbi, 
who  taught  His  disciples.  It  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  to  a  dead  Christ  whose  ashes  are  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  dust  of  Palestine  the  title  of  God.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  utterly  and  completely 
destroy  Him  as  our  Teacher.  He  might  indeed 
teach  us  as  a  rabbi  does  of  the  things  concerning  our 
mortal  life  here,  but  how  could  He  teach  us  of  the 
things  of  the  life  to  come?  What  would  become  of 
our  relations  with  God  and  with  our  fellowmen? 
How  can  a  dead  Christ  unite  us  in  Himself  and  be- 
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come  the  relationship,  the  at-onement  of  human  life 
with  God  and  other  human  lives?  And  what  be¬ 
comes  of  our  habitual  thought  of  the  life  beyond? 

Now,  will  you  think  of  that?  Of  what  it  means, 
and  then  put  yourself  once  more  in  the  company  of 
the  blessed  apostles  as  they  gradually  climbed  up  to 
this  truth  of  the  Godhead  of  their  blessed  and  be¬ 
loved  Teacher?  It  was  only  through  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God  that  this  Epistle  of  Saint  John  could 
have  been  written, — that  is  supposed  by  many  schol¬ 
ars  to  be  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  so  soon  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  was  only  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  that 
could  produce  that  gospel  of  Saint  John  some  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  other  gospels  had 
been  written  and  beginning,  with  complete  assur¬ 
ance,  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.” 
And  so,  beloved, — I  address  myself  particularly  to 
the  younger  ones, — read  the  records  of  the  Lord’s 
life.  Put  yourself,  as  you  read  them,  in  spirit  into 
the  company  of  the  apostles,- — put  yourself  as  the 
apostles  were  able  to  do  after  Pentecost  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  and  you  your¬ 
self  will  have  Saint  Paul’s,  Saint  John’s,  Saint  Mat¬ 
thew’s,  and  Saint  Luke’s  experience,  and  Saint 
Mark’s  and  that  of  all  the  rest  of  them.  You  will 
have  their  experience.  The  Man  is  the  God;  the 
Teacher  is  the  Life. 


THE  THIRTY  SILENT  YEARS 
(Continued  from  Page  7) 
know  that  Jesus  loved  those  oak  forests,  those  lily- 
clothed  fields?  And  if  there  is  one  spot  on  our 
earth  which  the  pressure  of  His  foot  has  made  for¬ 


ever  sacred,  it  is  that  height  above  the  city  where 
by  the  hour,  over  the  ridge,  on  “Carmel  where  the 
lilies  lived,  He  must  have  watched  the  ships  on  the 
radiant  sea  to  the  west,  or  old  Herrnon  gather  up 
his  cloud  mantle  about  bis  shoulders  in  the  north; 
Roman  legions  and  the  retinue  of  princes  flashing 
along  the  road  from  Acre  to  Uecapolis,  or  the  slow- 
winding  caravan  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East 
going  down  to  sea.  And  at  night  I  think  He  must 
have  loved  to  linger  there  while  the  moon  softened 
the  hard  lines  of  the  Bashan  plateau  to  the  eastward 
and  with  an  alchemy  which  He  best  understood 
turned  into  silver  the  mists  that  slept  among  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  while  the  song  of  the  nightingale  floated 
up  to  His  listening  heart  from  the  thickets  below. 
Who  wonders  that  Jesus  sought  the  mountains  for 
solace  and  refreshment?  And  the  last  bit  of  earth 
on  which  He  stood  when  He  was  parted  from  them 
and  received  up  into  heaven  was  the  top  of  Olivet. 


SOUTHERN  COLLEGE  OPENS 
AUSPICIOUSLY 
(Continued  from  Page  10) 
dent  at  Oberlin  College;  from  1 9 1  1  to  1915,  Boys’ 
Work  Secretary  at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  from  1915  to 
1918,  a  student  at  Yale  University,  from  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  received  his  B.D.  degree;  head  of  the 
Boys’  Work  Department  of  the  New  Haven  Young 
M  en’s  Christian  Association  from  1918  to  1920; 
National  Council  Boys’  Work  Secretary  for  the 
Southeastern  Division  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta  from 
1920  to  1926. 
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Pasteurized  Milk,  Cultured  Butter¬ 
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\  THE  LAUREL  IS  IN  BLOOM!  =; 

■o  Great  masses  of  beautiful  blossoms  line  the  roadway,  like  a  blanket  of  snow  the  mountain  sides  are  ^ 

H"  covered  with  bloom  practically  every  foot  of  the  way  up  from  the  entrance  to  the  toll  road,  just  one  ^ 
mile  from  Black  Mountain. 

o“  Plan  to  make  this  trip  up  to  CAMP  ALICE  TODAY !  Nineteen  miles  of  high- 

way,  through  a  realm  of  scenic  splendor.  At  CAMP  ALICE,  71  1  feet  below  the  £ 

peak  of  MOUNT  MITCHELL,  a  large  dining  hall  in  which  are  served  delicious 
■*  chicken  dinners,  and  capacious  barracks  for  those  who  plan  to  remain  overnight,  are  £ 

■B  ready.  5* 

•:  COME  UP  TODAY!  :■ 

oj  Motor  toll  road  tolls  $1  per  person — Dinner  at  CAMP  ALICE ,  $/ .50.  Board  and  room,  $5.00 
"■  per  dav,  $25  per  n>eel(. 

<  MRS.  J.  H.  SANFORD.  Hostess. 
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for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 
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Our  Present-Day  Jonahs  " 

By  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


HERE  is  a  missionary  story 
of  which  I  am  planning  to 
speak  this  morning.  It  is 
the  story  of  Jonah,  one  of 
the  greatest  missionary 
stories  ever  written ;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  mission¬ 
ary  book  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

Not  long  since  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  carried  an 
article  giving  the  story  of  an  Anti-Christian  agi¬ 
tator  in  Madison  Square.  This  man  was  trying  to 
find  something  that  would  show  up  Christianity, 
especially  the  Bible,  as  an  absurdity,  and  hit  upon 
the  book  of  Jonah  as  the  point  of  attack  upon  our 
religion.  I11  the  crowd,  so  the  story  ran,  there  was 
a  country  man  making  his  first  acquaintance  with 
New  York.  As  the  agitator  went  on,  every  time 
he  would  try  to  score  on  the  absurdity  of  Jonah 
this  old  man  would  cry  out,  “But  Jonah  was  so 
human,”  and  again,  “But  Jonah  was  so  human,” 
and  finally  the  country  man  took  the  crowd  away 
from  the  other  fellow,  so  that  he  left  the  soap  box 
and  retired  defeated.  The  country  man  who  got  the 
crowd  took  the  soap  box  and  gave  the  people  a 
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story  of  the  great  human  lessons  that  are  involved 
in  the  story  of  Jonah. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  problems  of 
Jonah,  but  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  message  of  the 
book  of  Jonah.  I  would  advise  your  leaving  the 
problems  a  little  more  aside  and  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  meaning  of  the  book  a  little  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  1  think  our  primary  problem  of  today  is  to 
handle  the  Missionary  Jonahs  in  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  in  every  church,  and  if  I  can 
get  some  start  toward  dealing  with  these  Mission¬ 
ary  Jonahs,  I  will  not  be  wasting  your  time  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Jonahs  that  we  have  among  us,  for  today  we 
are  not  troubled  by  the  heathen  in  his  blindness. 
Our  greatest  problem  is  the  Christian  in  his  blind¬ 
ness,  and  if  we  can  find  a  healing  process  for  this 
blindness  of  Christians,  our  missionary  problem  will 
be  pretty  largely  solved  for  us. 

Now,  what  was  the  matter  with  Jonah?  That  is 
the  thing  I  want  us  to  consider  this  morning,  and 
I  have  written  out  three  things.  The  first  thing 
that  was  the  matter  with  Jonah  was  that  he  pro¬ 
fessed  a  missionary  religion  and  was  not  willing  to 
live  a  missionary  life.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  hindered  his  living  it.  I  think  I  can  say 
very  readily  that  he  professed  a  missionary  religion, 
and  turned  it  to  absolutelv  false  account.  In  that 
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fourth  chapter  of  Jonah  and  the  second  verse  we  find 
Jonah  saying,  “I  did  not  go  to  Nineveh  on  your 
first  call,  for  I  knew  very  well  when  I  was  back  in 
my  own  country  just  what  you  are  like.  1  herefore 
I  hastened  to  flee  unto  Tarshish,  for  I  knew  that 
thou  art  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
abundant  in  loving  kindness,  and  would  likely  repent 
thee  of  the  evil  which  I  would  pronounce  against 
Nineveh.  And  for  that  reason  I  refused  to  go  to 
Nineveh  on  a  missionary  errand.”  It  is  just  about 
as  consistent  as  believing  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  all  men  and  restricting  our  vision  and 
thought  to  our  home  town,  home  state,  and  home 
country — America  first.  Jonah  simply  had  this  mag¬ 
nificent  faith.  You  can’t  distance  the  faith  which 
he  had.  I  read  here  in  this  little  volume,  “The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Undergraduate,”  that  which  I  trust  is 
a  fair  statement  of  what  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
means  to  the  students  of  today : 

“Jesus  came  with  a  very  definite  and  practicable 
proposal,  which,  translated  into  the  tame  prose  of 
our  day,  reads  something  like  this:  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  should,  in  their  own  persons,  and 
in  literal  fact,  set  about  living  as  well-beloved  sons 
and  daughters  live  in  their  own  parents’  house  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  family.  That  we  extend  the 
family  relationship  to  include  every  one  of  God’s 
children,  and  observe  it  in  all  our  daily  tasks  and 
pleasures.” 

That  is  our  profession  of  faith.  What  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it?  What  did  Jonah  do  with  his? 

Jonah  was  so  thoroughly  inconsistent.  When 
God  told  him  to  go  to  Nineveh,  he  rose  up  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  he  took  ship  going 
to  Tarshish  as  though  by  this  means  he  could  get 
beyond  the  realm  of  God’s  rule.  Then  the  storm 
came  and  found  Jonah  asleep.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  sleep  indicated  any  confidence  that  he 
had  at  last  gotten  beyond  the  reach  of  God  or  not. 
I  suppose  he  had  been  trying  so  hard  to  get  away 
that  when  he  found  a  little  sense  of  relief  he  went 
to  sleep.  The  mariners,  by  their  inquiry,  drew  out 
from  him  his  confession  of  faith : 

“Tell  us,  we  pray  thee,  for  whose  cause  this  evil 
is  upon  us;  What  is  thine  occupation?  and  whence 
comest  thou?  What  is  thy  country?  and  of  what 
people  art  thou  ? 


“And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an  Hebrew;  and 
1  fear  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  which  hath 
made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.” 

Now  was  it  not  a  beautifully  consistent  thing  for 
a  man  who  had  a  great  faith  like  that,  “The  God 
who  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,”  to  assume 
that  he  could  flee  from  His  presence  by  taking  a 
boat  to  sea?  That  was  Jonah,  and  we  have  just  a 
host  of  people  of  that  kind — missionary  Jonahs.  1 
want  to  read  another  statement  that  comes  from 
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Walt  Whitman,  which  is  most  surprising.  Even 
Walt  Whitman  outdid  Jonah  in  being  true  to  his 
faith : 

“Sail  forth!  Steer  for  the  deep  waters  only! 
Reckless,  O  soul,  exploring,  I  with  thee  and  thou 
with  me ; 

For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has  not  yet 
dared  to  go, 

And  we  will  risk  the  ship,  ourselves  and  all! 
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“O  daring  joy,  but  safe! 

Are  they  not  all  the  seas  of  God  ?” 

This  from  Whitman  and  Jonah,  the  Hebrew, 
professing  great  faith  in  God,  going  to  sea  to  get 
away  from  His  presence,  and  refusing  to  go  on  a 
great  missionary  adventure  lest  perchance  after  he 
gave  the  people  of  Nineveh  a  message  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  and  destruction,  God  in  His  gracious  kindness 
might  save  them.  Oh,  if  we  could  get  our  mis¬ 
sionary  Jonahs,  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
bearing  His  precious  name,  to  heed  His  great  com¬ 
mand,  and  in  obedience  live  His  life!  It  is  not  our 
profession  that  counts  today,  it  is  our  living.  I  shall 
recur  to  that. 

The  second  thing  that  was  characteristic  of  Jo¬ 
nah  and  explains  a  good  deal  of  his  behavior  was 
that  he  had  an  intense  patriotism,  but  a  patriotism 
as  narrow  as  intense.  He  was  a  zealous  Jew,  and 
yet  that  patriotism  was  neutralized  by  racial  hatred, 
by  racial  prejudice.  You  will  find  as  you  look  over 
the  book  that  that  hatred  spoiled  absolutely  the 
greatness  of  Jonah’s  life.  He  believed  in  God  im¬ 
mensely.  He  believed  in  God  for  the  Jews  in¬ 
tensely.  He  dared  not  face  up  to  the  great  facts 
that  the  God  whom  he  had  professed  was  a  God  for 
all  men  and  was  concerned  not  simply  for  the  Jew, 
but  for  that  great  company  of  those  capable  of  faith 
in  Him  as  their  Father-God.  One  of  our  friends 
said  that  he  knew  an  Irishman  who  reminded  him 
of  a  great  many  Americans  when  he  said,  “I  am 
two  hundred  per  cent  American,  I  hate  everybody.” 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  Jonah 
type  of  patriotism — a  patriotism  that  has  as  its 
horizon  a  vision  so  narrow  as  to  unfit  one  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God?  With  all  our  loyal 
love  of  our  country,  we  have  to  watch  very,  care¬ 
fully  lest  our  intense  patriotism  may  take  on  itself 
such  racial  restrictions  and  such  a  complex  of  racial 
superiority  that  we  shall  disgrace  rather  than  ful¬ 
fill  our  profession  as  Christians.  This  Fourth  of 
July  is  a  day  when  we  need  to  think  over  these 
things. 

Now  I  can  very  readily  see  the  difficulty  in  some 
instances  of  living  up  to  this  great  world  mission¬ 
ary  spirit.  I  am  thinking  of  the  New  Eastern  field 
that  some  of  you  are  studying.  I  am  thinking  of  the 


Armenian  tragedy.  I  wonder  if  an  Armenian  would 
not  be  something  like  Jonah — harbor  something  of 
the  feeling  that  probably  if  God  were  fair  He  would 
save  the  Armenians  and  damn  the  Turks.  It  is 
pretty  hard  when  you  think  over  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  to  ask  the  Armenian  to  seek  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  Turk.  Read  in  that  book, 
“Missionary  Heroes,”  about  the  Armenian  nurses 
ministering  to  a  rough,  hard-hearted  old  Turk  and 
how  beautiful  their  ministry  was,  and  how  demand¬ 
ing  the  Turk  was  regarding  even  the  picture  of 
Christ  on  the  wall.  Now  these  Armenian  nurses 
were  true  Christians,  patriotic  it  is  true,  toward  Ar¬ 
menia,  but  magnificently  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  .as  well.  This  is  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  patriotism  that  we  should  aspire  to  when¬ 
ever  we  are  dealing  with  our  profound  missionary 
obligations.  These  are  the  tests  that  come  and  I  am 
afraid  that  some  from  the  foreign  field  are  outdoing 
our  Jonahs  here  at  home.  Read  the  book  of  Jonah 
over  again  and  see  how  Jonah,  in  his  attitude, 
seemed  jealous  for  the  Jewish  monopoly  of  God. 
“Why,  yes,  I  am  as  jealous  for  God  as  I  can  be, 
but  I  do  not  want  everybody  else  to  share  in  tin's 
great  privilege  of  being  the  chosen  of  God.  I  am 
going  to  keep  it  as  a  sacred,  precious  monopoly  for 
our  own  people — •  making  our  God  a  racial  God.” 
I  tell  you,  my  friends,  the  prophet,  not  the  Jonah 
type  of  missionary,  but  the  prophet  who  told  the 
story,  is  the  type  of  man  and  woman  we  need  today. 
If  the  Jewish  people  in  that  great  crisis  when  they 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  had  heard  the  word 
of  the  prophet  who  told  the  story  of  Jonah  and  had 
gotten  the  lesson  of  what  not  to  do  and  what  not  to 
be,  they  probably  would  never  have  crucified  Jesus 
Christ.  But  on  that  day  when  they  turned  away 
from  the  larger  patriotism  of  God’s  realm  and  lim¬ 
ited  their  patriotism  to  the  Jewish  field  and  their 
own  home  land,  they  qualified  for  becoming  the 
crucifiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  not-  concerned 
about  the  people  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ  twen¬ 
ty  centuries  ago — I  am  concerned  about  those  who 
crucify  Him  afresh  by  saying,  “He  is  my  Lord  and 
Savior,  but  I  don’t  care  to  catch  His  passion  for 
sharing  my  life  and  His  life  with  all  of  the  children 
of  men  in  their  baffling  struggle,  in  their  sins,  in 
their  distress,  in  their  quest  for  life,  in  their  dread  of 
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death.”  In  this  connection  I  always  think  of  Edith 
Cavell  and  her  last  words.  Her  words  make  a 
good  book  mark  for  the  boon  of  Jonah.  “Thank 
God  for  these  ten  weeks  of  quiet  before  the  end.” 
She  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans.  She  didn’t 
say,  “These  ten  weeks  of  imprisonment  and  hard 
treatment.”  “Life  has  always  been  hurried  and 
full  of  difficulties.  This  time  of  rest  has  been  a 
great  mercy.  They  have  all  been  very  kind  to  me, 
but  this  I  would  say — standing  in  view  of  God  and 
eternity,  I  realize  that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  I 
must  have  no  hatred,  no  bitterness  toward  anyone,” 
and  so  Edith  Cavell  breathed  out  her  last  breath 
of  life  here.  That  is  a  great  Fourth  of  July  chal¬ 
lenge  to  you  and  me.  Read  the  book  of  Jonah. 
Read  the  challenge  of  Edith  Cavell,  this  splendid 
Englishwoman,  and  ask,  are  we  letting  our  patriot¬ 
ism  for  our  own  great  America,  our  beloved  home¬ 
land,  eclipse  that  greater  horizon  and  vision  we 
should  have  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  a  patriotism  as  wide  in  its  reach,  as  large  in 
its  scope,  as  the  range  and  need  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  shame,  is  it  not,  to  have  such  a  big  Christ  and 
live  such  petty  lives?  I  am  talking  to  myself,  of 
course.  There  are  no  Jonahs  here,  I  hope.  I  just 
want  you  to  get  such  missionary,  yea,  Christ-like 
enthusiasm  here  that  those  missionary  Jonahs  in  your 
church  cannot  hold  out  against  the  contagion  of  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  thing  that  was  the  matter 
with  Jonah.  Jonah  had  a  missionary  zeal,  but  had 
a  zeal  for  the  destruction  rather  than  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen  world.  He  was  immensely  zeal¬ 
ous  of  his  missionary  prediction.  When  he  finally 
agreed  to  take  up  the  task  of  preaching  to  Nineveh, 
he  went  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh  and  preached 
intensely  to  those  people,  saying,  “Yet  forty  days 
and  you  are  going  to  be  destroyed.”  He  set  a  time 
schedule  for  God,  and  that  is  a  hazardous  thing  to 
do.  A  lot  of  people  have  been  trying  to  force  upon 
God  their  own  time  schedules  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  work.  God  has  His  own  great  plans,  so  let  us 
not  try  to  dictate  a  program  to  God,  especially  a 
pessimistic  program  of  world  destruction.  Jonah 
did  when  he  pronounced  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and 
said,  “In  forty  days  you  are  going  to  be  destroyed.” 
I  wonder  if  that  is  what  God  told  him  to  say?  Did 
he  forget  the  logic  of  his  own  faith  in  God  when  he 


said,  “I  refused  to  go  to  Nineveh  because  you  are 
merciful  and  gracious  and  patient.”  And  when  he 
was  to  save  a  people  he  said,  ‘A  ou  are  a  wicked  peo¬ 
ple,  a  wicked  city,  and  only  forty  days  hence  and  you 
will  be  destroyed.”  Sometimes  when  we  look  out 
upon  our  great  cities  we  join  Jonah  in  assuming 
that  they  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  God. 
Jonah  had  finished  his  tour  of  the  city,  had  made 
his  proclamation  of  the  purpose  of  God,  and  then 
stationed  himself  over  against  the  city  and  said,  “I 
am  going  to  watch  and  I  will  see  what  God  will  do. 
I  will  see  if  He  will  keep  His  pledge  with  me  and 
give  me  my  credentials  as  a  prophet,  and  overthrow 
the  city.”  It  is  here,  I  think,  that  the  writer  of  the 
book  draws  one  of  the  most  graphic  as  well  as  hu¬ 
morous  pictures,  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  that  we 
have  in  the  whole  of  Biblical  literature.  Here  is 
Jonah  stationed  at  his  observation  post  waiting  for 
God  to  destroy  the  city.  He  has  finished  his  work. 
By  the  way,  before  you  finish  the  task  of  world  evan¬ 
gelism,  you  will  find  another  world  has  arrived  and 
is  in  need  of  your  service.  Jonah  has  finished  his 
task  and  takes  his  passive  post  as  an  onlooker,  say¬ 
ing,  “Now  I  will  just  wait  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 
God’s  patience  is  exhausted  and  this  people  are  too 
rotten  to  be  redeemed.  He  is  going  to  destroy  them, 
and  if  He  does  not  destroy  them,  I  will  be  the  most 
discredited  man  that  God  ever  sent  on  a  mission. 
I  hope  God  will  keep  His  promise  with  me  and 
fulfill  what  I  have  been  saying.”  And  there  he 
sits  and  waits.  Then  a  gourd  comes  up  and  casts 
its  shelter  over  him  and  gives  him  comfort  and  ease. 
He  was  immensely  gratified  with  the  selfish  material 
comfort  he  was  getting  out  of  that  weed  that  had 
grown  up  and  protected  him !  Here  is  a  great  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Jehovah  waiting  to  see  a  great  city  de¬ 
stroyed  and  finding  ease  and  comfort  and  joy  in  a 
gourd  that  was  giving  him  shelter  and  shade.  Then 
a  worm  comes  and  kills  his  gourd,  and  his  physical 
comfort  is  withdrawn  and  he  cries  out  in  absolute 
dependency,  “Kill  me,  O  God,  for  it  is  not  wortli 
while  for  me  to  live  any  longer.”  Think  of  a  man 
who  could  weep  and  go  into  despair  over  the  killing 
of  a  gourd,  and  sit  contentedly  and  watch  with  ease 
the  prospects  of  a  ruin  of  a  great  city  of  human  be¬ 
ings!  Our  program  of  missions,  I  think,  ought  to 
be  one  of  salvation  and  not  of  damnation,  one  of  re- 
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demption  and  not  of  destruction.  The  book  of  Jo¬ 
nah,  years  and  years  ago,  gave  us  that  lesson.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  be  concerned  about  our  own  ma¬ 
terial  advantages  and  our  own  personal  interests, 
they  ought  to  be  utterly  secondary  to  the  call  and 
claim  of  these  great  centers  of  sin  and  disease  and  of 
death  waiting  for  the  touch  of  the  great  physician. 
Do  you  know  any  missionary  Jonahs?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?  Be  sure  first  of  all 
that  you  are  not  one  yourself,  for  a  Jonah  cannot 
cure  a  Jonah.  Be  a  prophet — a  prophet  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  that  has  in  his  life  all  of  these  great  rich 
things,  “The  God  of  heaven,  who  made  the  dry 
land  and  the  sea.  The  God  who  watches  over  all 
life,  who  is  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  patient  and 
kind,  and  who,  as  we  know  as  Christians,  would 
even  give  his  only  begotten  son  that  men  might  be 
saved.” 

You  are  all  reading  “The  Christ  of  the  Indian 
Road.”  “Four  things,”  says  Gandhi,  “you  must  do 
if  you  will  win  India.  I  will  suggest  first  of  all 
that  you  Christians,  missionaries  and  all,  must  be¬ 
gin  to  live  more  like  Jesus  Christ.”  Be  shorter  on 
talk  and  longer  on  living.  That  is  what  the  world 
is  waiting  for.  “Second,  I  would  suggest  that  you 


must  practice  your  religion  without  adulterating  or 
toning  it  down.  Take  Jesus  Christ  at  His  word.” 
“Third,  I  would  suggest  that  you  must  put  your  me- 
phasis  upon  love,  for  love  is  the  center  and  soul  of 
Christianity.”  One  woman  of  India  wrote  to  Dr. 
Speer,  saying,  “Don’t  bring  us  your  evaporated 
creeds.  Brings  us  your  living  Christ.”  And  Gandhi 
said,  “Four,  I  would  suggest  that  you  study  the  non- 
Christian  religions  and  culture  more  sympathetically 
in  order  to  find  the  good  that  is  in  them,  so  that 
you  may  have  a  more  sympathetic  approach  to  the 
people.”  And  that  sympathetic  approach  is  the  great 
thing  that  Christ  is  waiting  for  in  you  and  me,  the 
great  thing  not  found  in  the  Jewish  people,  a  great 
thing  which  the  prophet  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  book  of  Jonah  as  an  object  lesson  in  what  we 
ought  not  to  be,  as  well  as  in  what  God  expects  of 
us.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  chosen  people,  but  for 
every  privilege  there  is  an  answering  responsibility. 
“You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniqui¬ 
ties.”  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  privileged  people,  but 
one  day  we  shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  living 
Christ  and  see  His  pierced  hands  and  catch  anew  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1 6 ) 


Lee  School  Gives  Thorough  Preparation  for 

College  or  Business 

T  IS  the  growing  opinion  of  the  supervisors  of  high  schools  in  many 
Southern  States,  that  it  is  not  the  primary  function  of  the  public 
high  schools  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college,  because  the 
majority  do  not  go  to  college. 

Certainly  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  a  private  school  man  to  take  issue 
with  these  high  authorities,  as  to  the  function  of  public  high  schools.  No  doubt, 
these  gentlemen  are  entirely  right.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  field  for 
a  school  whose  primary  function  is  to  prepare  for  college,  and  provide  a  cur¬ 
riculum  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  student  will  continue  his  education  at 
least  to  the  acquirement  of  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

It  is  this  field  that  Lee  School  is  entering.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  the  very 
best  preparation  for  college.  A  school  that  specializes  in  this  field  can  do  the 
work  more  thoroughly  than  one  that  does  not  regard  it  as  a  primary  function. 

Secondly,  preparation  for  college  life  is  as  important  as  preparation  for 
college  studies.  Moral  discipline  is  as  important  as  mental  discipline,  if  not 
more  so.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  college  authorities  that  more  boys  make  a 
failure  of  college  for  lack  of  the  moral  character  and  will  power  to  meet  the 
issues  of  college  life  than  for  lack  of  mental  training  to  maintain  themselves  in 
studies. 

Not  only  is  it  the  purpose  of  Lee  School  to  give  the  boy  who  comes  with 
the  ambition  to  go  to  college  the  best  preparation  to  enable  him  to  realize  his 
ambition,  but  the  boy  who  enters  our  school  without  a  purpose  or  ambition  to 
secure  a  finished  college  education  will  be  inspired  to  seek  it.  To  arouse  a  vigor¬ 
ous  ambition  in  each  boy  to  get  the  most  thorough  preparation  for  life  and 
service  is  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  Lee  School. 

Some  time  ago  a  student,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  did  you  come  to 

- University?”  wrote  very  candidly:  “God  knows.”  It  is  because  so 

many  boys  go  to  college  with  no  more  purpose  or  definite  idea  of  what  they 
are  going  there  for,  that  so  many  fail.  No  boy  is  capable  of  assimilating  a 
college  education  unless  he  goes  with  some  real  purpose  and  definite  idea  of 
what  he  is  there  for.  There  are  too  many  “God  knows”  fellows  in  college 
now,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

The  boy  who  is  going  to  college  needs  preparation  in  an  institution  that 
specializes  on  developing  his  ambition,  purpose,  and  will  power.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  a  school  must  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  need  and  must  plan  to  meet 
the  need.  The  public  schools  confessedly  do  not  attempt  to  do  this.  Many 
private  schools  do  not.  Lee  School  does. 

While  this  training  is  essential  to  success  in  college,  it  is  equally  necessary 
for  success  in  the  world  of  business.  If  he  enters  the  business  world  without  this 
training,  the  competition  will  develop  it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  college  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  Do  you  know  a  boy  who  needs  this  training? 
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The  Discovery  of  God' 

By  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  New  York  City. 


SUPPOSE  we  would  all  agree  that  this 
subject  is  the  greatest  that  man  can  ever 
face.  If  I  meet  you  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
days,  this  conference  will  be  measured  for  you  by 
the  amount  of  your  discovery  of  God.  If  I  should 
meet  you  fifty  years  from  now,  still  the  biggest 
question  would  be  how  much  more  you  had  dis¬ 
covered  of  God.  If  I  should  meet  you  a  thousand 
years  from  now,  I  believe,  if  we  should  compare 
notes,  that  we  would  still  be  going  on  and  on  into 
the  inexhaustible  discovery  of  God.  I  suppose 
the  greatest  field  of  undiscovered  knowledge  is  not 
beetles  or  flowers  or  stars,  but  God.  I  suppose  the 
deepest  need  of  the  world  today  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  church,  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  to  solve  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  world, 
is  the  discovery  of  God.  And  the  deepest  need  of 
every  man  here  is  to  discover  God. 

We  might  put  the  question  in  three  pairs  of  al¬ 
ternatives.  Either  there  is  or  there  is  not  a  God. 
That  is  the  first  one.  Second,  either  God  is  personal 
or  God  is  impersonal — blind  force  who  cannot  or 
will  not  help,  or  a  loving  Father.  You  wouldn’t 
expect  that  hill  or  that  mountain  to  help  you. 
Either  God  is  personal  or  impersonal.  And  third, 
either  in  our  attitudes  we  have  the  will  to  believe 
or  the  will  to  disbelieve,  since  no  man  can  stay  on 
the  razor  edge  of  absolute  neutrality  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Since  this  matters  profoundly  to  us ;  since  we 
do  care ;  since  neutrality  is  impossible — either  I  have 
the  will  to  test  and  try  and  follow  the  truth,  or  else 
I  have  the  will  to  disbelieve. 

Now,  as  we  face  those  three  alternatives,  there 
are  four  great  realities  in  life.  First,  the  world,  the 
material  universe.  That  is  the  first  thing  the  baby 
faces;  it  sees  things  out  there  and  tries  to  get  every¬ 
thing  in  its  mouth.  Second,  the  self.  As  the  baby 
tries  to  get  everything  in  its  mouth,  it  bites  its  finger, 
feels  a  pain,  and  pretty  soon  it  discovers  not  only 
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things  out  there,  but  itself.  This  thing  called  the 
self  is  the  second  fact.  Third,  other  selves.  The 
baby  sees  some  of  those  things  move  out  there  and 
finds  other  selves  or  persons  in  the  world.  Fourth. 
Are  there  just  a  lot  of  scattered  things  out  there,  oi¬ 
ls  there  some  cause  of  it  all  ?  Some  force  that  unites 
all  these  things  and  persons  into  a  cosmos,  into  a 
universe?  Is  there  some  source  that  we  can  call 
God? 

So  you  will  face  the  world,  self,  persons  and  God 
as  the  four  great  realities  of  life.  Now,  here  is  a 
very  strange  thing.  Of  these  four  greatest  reali¬ 
ties,  the  ultimates  of  life — not  one  of  them  can  you 
prove  or  disprove,  h  et  you  can  know  them  so  cer¬ 
tainly  that,  just  like  your  mother,  you  need  no 
proof.  You  can  be  so  dead  sure  of  your  mother,  you 
can  know  her  so  well  that  you  don’t  need  to  take  a 
course  in  college  and  study  philosophy  to  prove  her 
existence.  For  philosophy  can’t  give  you  your 
mother  and  philosophy  can’t  take  her  away.  You 
may  be  so  sure  that  you  don’t  need  any  proof  in  any 
ol  those  four  realms;  for  in  all  four  you  will  find, 
whether  of  the  world,  or  self,  or  persons,  or  God, 
that  not  one  of  the  four  can  be  demonstrated,  but 
they  can  be  discovered.  They  can’t  be  proved  by 
the  reason,  but  they  can  be  known  in  experience, 
h  ou  can  be  so  sure  that  you  don’t  need  any  proof 
of  philosophy,  and  3011  can  be  just  as  sure,  yes  more 
sure  of  God,  than  of  your  mother.  Now  let  us 
lake  those  four  things  and  think  of  them  for  a  min¬ 
ute. 

First,  the  world  out  there,  or  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  No  philosophic  no  science,  and  no  religion 
can  either  prove  or  disprove  it.  What  does  the 
scientist  do?  He  does  not  lie  awake  nights  fearing 
there  is  no  world  out  there.  He  assumes  certain 
things,  begins  to  make  his  experiments  and  finds 
them  true.  You  have  got  to  assume  three  things 
about  that  world.  \  ou  assume  its  reality,  you  as¬ 
sume  its  rationality ;  it  is  a  reasonable  world  and  you 
have  a  reasonable  mind  to  investigate  it.  And  you 
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assume  its  universality ;  that  there  is  law  there  that 
holds  everywhere.  But  you  can’t  prove  any  of 
them,  you  have  to  assume  them.  Then  you  start 
your  experiments  and  gradually  validate  them  and 
find  them  true. 

Or,  take  the  self.  The  most  certain  thing  in  all 
life  is  the  fact  of  your  own  consciousness.  You  are 
aware  of  yourself;  “I  think,  therefore  I  am.”  I 
know  that  I  am,  but  I  can’t  prove  what  I  am.  I 
can  build  up  a  self  that  I  can  know  and  be  so  sure 
of  that  I  don’t  need  any  philosophy  to  prove  my  ex¬ 
istence.  Or  take  the  case  of  your  mother.  I  say 
again  you  can’t  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of 
your  mother,  but  you  can  discover  her,  you  can  know 
her,  you  can  love  her,  you  can  be  so  sure  of  her 
that  you  don’t  need  any  philosophy.  And  in  just 
the  same  way  philosophy  does  not  give  you  God 
and  can’t  take  Him  awaf  Tennyson  says,  “For 
nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven,  nor  yet  dis- 
proven.” 

Now,  what  is  the  method  of  science?  How  do 
you  discover  a  friend  ?  What  are  the  laws  of  friend¬ 
ship?  \  ou  don  t  go  and  take  a  course  in  philosophy 
to  prove  your  friend  is  there  to  begin  with.  There 
are  three  simple  laws  of  friendship.  You  start  with 
a  common  interest.  ^  ou  are  interested  in  something 


together,  maybe  it  is  athletics,  or  youi  studies.  Sec¬ 
ond,  you  have  a  common  trust.  If  there  is  just  sus¬ 
picion  and  hostility  no  friendship  ever  continues. 
You  have  got  to  trust,  and  that  calls  out  an  an¬ 
swering  trust,  and  as  you  trust  and  know  each  other, 
your  friendship  progresses.  Third,  there  has  to  be 
a  common  sharing,  give  and  take;  you  have  got  to 
give  something  of  yourself,  and  so  friendship  rests 
on  these  three  great  principles :  a  common  interest, 
a  common  trust,  and  a  common  sharing,  that  leads 
at  the  last  in  an  ideal  friendship  to  the  full  shar¬ 
ing  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  or  as  in  the  case 
of  parent  and  child,  or  of  the  Heavenly  Father  and 
Ilis  child. 

Just  as  you  discover  a  friend,  you  can  discover  the 
great  companionship  of  God  by  those  simple  laws 
of  friendship.  As  I  spend  time  with  God  I  get  to 
know  Him.  As  I  get  to  know  Him  I  come  to  trust 
Him  more,  and  as  I  trust  Him  more,  that  just  grows 
into  the  great  friendship  with  the  great  companion, 
and  so  I  come  to  know  God  just  like  a  human 
friend.  Dean  Inge  says  if  you  spend  sixteen  hours  a 
day  with  things  and  not  five  minutes  a  day  with  God, 
the  things  are  going  to  be  just  two  hundred  times 
more  real  to  you  than  God.  God  is  not  going  to 
be  real  to  you  unless  you  spend  time  and  get  to  know 


Him  and  trust  Him  and  become  acquainted  with 
Him. 

Let  us  start  in  the  discovery  of  God  just  as  in  a 
human  friendship,  or  just  as  we  would  start  in  any 
science,  as  if  we  were  going  to  study  chemistry,  phy¬ 
sics,  or  biology.  Let  us  start  out  with  the  material 
universe- — the  world  of  nature.  Can  we  discover 
God  there?  Can  the  scientist?  Can  the  artist? 
Can  the  farmer?  Can  the  practical  man,  you  and  I, 
discover  God?  As  I  came  in  here  this  morning,  I 
pulled  a  little  flower  from  the  crannied  wall.  Does 
that  say  anything  to  you?  I  just  stopped  yesterday 
m  the  woods  and  a  little  flower  spoke  to  me  right 
out  of  its  heart.  As  I  counted  those  wonderful  pet- 
.  als,  as  I  saw  the  system  of  its  beauty,  I  felt  that  it 
was  not  just  the  work  of  chance.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  there  that  spoke  to  something  in  my  heart  and 
I  saw  something  of  God  in  that  little  flower.  I  am 
glad  we  are  out  here  in  the  heart  of  nature.  I  am 
glad  we  are  facing  these  great  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Consider  the  flowers  of  the  field,  con¬ 
sider  the  birds — think  of  these  things.  Yes,  you 
can  see  God  there.  A  manufacturer  out  in  Millers- 
ville  has  written  a  little  book  called  “Finding  God 
in  Millersville.”  He  makes  an  egg  beater  of  six 
teen  parts.  Now  he  says,  you  can  take  those  sixteen 


parts  and  put  them  in  a  churn.  You  can  turn  that 
churn  for  a  year  or  ten  years,  or  a  hundred  years, 
but  it  wouldn’t  make  an  egg  beater.  Even 
for  a  little  egg  beater  it  takes  a  mind  to  put  those 
sixteen  parts  together.  I  went  into  the  Ford  factory 
and  saw  them  putting  those  four  thousand  parts  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  saw  the  Ford  and  the  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  Lincoln  with  its  thousands  of  parts  go 
orf  under  its  own  power.  Did  I  conclude  when  I 
saw  that  perfect  machine  of  all  those  thousands  of 
parts  that  it  was  a  self-making,  self-starting,  self¬ 
running  machine?  Why,  no.  The  more  I  saw  of 
that  wonderful  organization,  that  wonderful  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  more  sure  I  was  that  I  wanted  to  meet 
the  man  behind  the  machinery,  and  I  went  and  sat 
down  beside  the  man  that  made  it  and  I  was  more 
interested  in  Henry  Ford  than  in  his  cars.  Every 
machine  implies  a  mind  that  made  it,  and  the  more 
perfect  the  machine  the  more  sure  we  are  that  there 
must  be  some  purpose  behind  that  machine.  Well, 
now  if  that  little  egg  beater  couldn’t  make  itself, 
if  that  Ford  car  couldn’t  make  itself  without  a  mind 
behind  it,  do  you  think  that  this  great  universe,  not 
with  sixteen  little  parts,  or  four  thousand  little 
parts,  not  with  four  billion  little  parts,  but  with  all 
this  marvelous  mechanism  could  make  itself,  or  that 
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it  was  a  work  of  chance?  If  I  take  up  a  newspaper 
and  it  brings  a  message  to  me,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  that  type  set  itself?  If  it  brings  a  message  to 
my  mind,  doesn’t  it  prove  that  somebody  thought  it 
and  wrote  it  and  set  up  that  type?  And  if  I  look  at 
this  vast  universe,  if  it  brings  a  message  to  my  mind, 
if  it  is  rational,  doesn’t  it  show  that  there  is  a  mind 
behind  it,  and  don’t  you  see  that  there  is  a  God  out 
there  in  nature  who  is  trying  to  spell  out  something 
and  say  something  to  us  in  those  flowers,  in  those 
great  hills?  Consider  the  lilies  and  the  birds  and 
the  mountains  and  let  them  speak,  because  you  can 
discover  God  in  nature. 

Let  us  take  another  step.  Look  at  man.  There 
is  something  to  be  discovered  of  God  in  nature,  and 
there  is  something  more  to  be  discovered  in  this 
higher  reality — man  and  his  intelligence.  Perhaps 
even  history  is  trying  to  spell  out  “His  story.”  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  somebody  trying  to  work  through  his¬ 
tory  that  has  a  purpose  in  it.  It  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
marred,  as  is  the  relation  of  a  father  with  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Your  father  can’t  do  everything.  The  child 
is  ignorant,  it  may  tell  a  lie,  it  may  disobey.  The 
father  tries  to  work  through  the  free  wills  of  his 
children,  trying  to  work  his  family  into  a  harmony. 
But  you  don’t  blame  him  if  the  children  tell  lies  or 
say  foolish  things — the  father  is  doing  the  best  he 
can. 

Now  suppose  God  were  trying  to  spell  out  His 
story  in  history.  Supposing  He  is  trying  to  work 
through  us,  though  perhaps  He  is  self-limited  in  our 
measure  of  freedom.  Of  course  you  could  have  a 
father  with  a  big  stick  that  would  just  jerk  a  child 
here  and  pull  it  there  and  strike  it  down  every  time 
the  child  didn’t  do  what  the  father  wanted,  but  that 
wouldn’t  be  any  kind  of  home.  God  does  not  do 
things  with  a  big  stick,  but  rather  as  a  father  trying 
to  get  his  sons  to  learn  and  co-operate  in  a  great 
family.  Professor  James  uses  the  illustration  of  a 
master  chess  player,  h  ou  are  free  to  make  any 
move  you  want  on  that  board,  to  make  any  mistake 
you  want  or  any  brilliant  move  you  can.  But  you 
can’t  beat  him.  Any  move  you  make,  he  is  still 
master  of  that  game,  and  move  as  you  will,  in  the 
end  he  wins  the  game,  because  he  is  master  of  every 
move.  Now  supposing  God  is  the  master  chess 
player,  and  3^011  make  your  mistakes  or  your  good 


moves,  you  are  not  going  to  defeat  God  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  you  are  not  going  to  wjeck  the  universe.  You 
can  wreck  your  life,  you  can  make  a  miserable  fail¬ 
ure  of  life,  you  can  make  a  little  hell  of  your  home, 
or  a  hell  out  of  life  for  somebody  else,  you  can  drag 
down  some  poor  woman  or  some  poor  girl,  or  rob  a 
poor  man,  or  make  a  little  bit  of  hell  in  some  corner 
of  this  earth,  but  in  the  end  you  can’t  beat  that  great 
master  chess  player,  who  is  going  to  work  out  His 
purpose  in  life.  That  is  a  very  imperfect  figure,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  not  just  a  chess  player  playing  a  game, 
but  is  a  loving  Father,  guiding  and  suffering  with 
His  children.  I  was  out  in  India  for  fifteen  years, 
and  on  my  way  home  I  brought  my  children  to  study 
in  Germany,  long  before  the  war,  and  when  I  came 
to  that  first  day  in  the  university  city,  I  took  my 
little  boy  to  show  him  the  way  through  that  strange 
city  to  the  school.  I  said,  “Now  listen,  my  boy,  you 
watch  this  closely,  because  tomorrow  3Tou  have  got 
to  go  to  this  school  alone.  You  take  the  first  turn 
to  the  left  and  then  you  take  the  next  turn  to  the 
right,  and  you  go  down  that  street  and  there  is  the 
school.”  He  was  careless.  The  next  morning  came 
and  I  said,  “Now,  you  go  off  to  school.”  He  began 
to  cry.  He  said,  “Father,  I  can’t  find  it.”  I  said, 
“I  know  it  is  hard,  but  just  because  I  love  you  you 
have  got  to  learn  some  lessons.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
again;  now  listen.  Just  you  trust  father  and  you 
try.  That  is  the  only  way  you  will  learn.”  I 
kissed  him  goodbye,  and  the  world  looked  prettv 
dark  for  him,  and  he  went  off.  He  thought  he  was 
alone.  But  I  was  dodging  along  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  behind  the  trees,  following  him  all  the 
way.  I  had  determined  that  my  boy  was  not  going 
to  get  lost;  he  was  going  to  get  to  that  school.  But 
I  wanted  him  to  learn  for  himself,  and  he  had  to 
make  his  own  mistakes.  I  resolved  that  he  could 
turn  to  the  right  or  left — he  could  make  all  the 
mistakes  he  liked,  but  in  the  end  I  was  going  to  see 
that  he  got  there  safely.  I  was  with  him  all  the 
way,  and  I  had  determined  before  hand  that  he  was 
going  to  get  there. 

I  think  God  is  very  much  like  that.  Sometimes 
we  think  we  are  alone.  We  are  never  alone.  We 
have  got  to  learn,  we  have  got  to  suffer  pain,  we 
have  got  to  make  mistakes  if  we  are  to  grow  up  in 
the  image  of  God,  hut  I  believe  He  cares  and  is 
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guiding  us  all  the  way.  God  is  going  to  work  it  out, 
and  He  is  going  to  see  that  we  get  there,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  going  to  come  and  righteous¬ 
ness  is  going  to  triumph,  though  we  can  make  a  lot 
of  mistakes  and  mar  our  own  lives.  There  is  a  hun¬ 
ger  down  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart  for  God. 

Now  let  us  take  a  third  step.  Let’s  pass  from  the 
discovery  of  God  in  nature  and  here  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Now,  man  has  recorded  for  us  his  finest  ex¬ 
perience  for  several  thousand  years  in  certain  books. 
There  are  certain  books  that  record  man’s  discovery 
of  God,  and  finally^,  there  is  one  book  so  wonderful 
that  if  you  put  that  little  book  over  here  on  one  side 
of  the  scale  and  put  all  the  other  books  ever  written 
on  the  other  side,  that  one  little  book  outweighs 
them  all.  What  is  wonderful  about  that  little  book? 
The  discovery  of  God.  It  tells  how  men  discovered 
God,  how  I  may  discover  God,  and  what  God  is 
like.  It  was  written  in  sweat  and  blood  out  of  the 
heart  experiences  of  men.  It  does  not  tell  much 
about  science.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  book  on 
philosophy.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  geography, 
it  does  not  tell  me  much  about  music,  it  does  not 
tell  me  much  about  art,  or  a  thousand  other  things. 
But  it  tells  me  about  God,  it  tells  me  about  man,  it 
tells  me  about  life.  Some  three  hundred  years  ago 
Galileo  said  that  we  should  take  that  book  not  as  a 
scientific  authority,  but  as  a  moral  guide,  to  discover 
God  and  man  and  life ;  not  geography,  or  geology, 
or  biology,  or  music,  or  art,  or  philosophy,  or  sci¬ 
ence.  I  take  the  first  words  of  that  old  book,  “In 
the  beginning  God.”  T  here  is  the  great  discovery. 
The  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  Koran  was  let 
down  from  heaven  from  a  great  book  up  there  that 
is  perfect,  and  it  contains  perfect  knowledge  of 
everything — all  about  religion,  law,  politics,  and  sci¬ 
ence.  All  the  truth  is  in  that  book,  and  you  don’t 
need  to  look  any  place  else.  Therefore,  the  world 
for  them  is  bound  in  a  cast  iron  system  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  they  are  tied  by  it.  They  can’t  progress. 
Jesus  didn’t  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  great 
principles  about  the  discovery  of  God  and  life.  We 
can  go  on  progressing  for  millions  of  years  because 
He  has  given  us  the  truth  through  the  discovery 
of  God. 

There  have  been  five  conflicts  over  this  book  be¬ 
tween  science  and  religion.  The  first  one  was 


whether  the  world  was  flat  or  round.  Those  who 
wrote  that  book  supposed  it  was  a  flat  world,  and 
when  Columbus  proposed  to  sail  out  over  the  round 
world,  he  was  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  because  it  contradicted  the  Bible.  And  when  at 
last  men  proved  that  the  world  was  round,  what 
happened?  People  not  only  lost  that  battle,  but  a 
lot  of  people  lost  their  faith.  And  then  came  the 
second — whether  the  earth  or  the  sun  was  the  center 
of  our  solar  system.  Copernicus  maintained  that 
the  sun  was  the  center,  but  Luther  opposed  this; 
Catholics  and  Protestants  both  opposed  it.  They 
not  only  lost  the  battle,  but  thousands  lost  their  faith 
because  they  had  pinned  it  not  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  guide,  but  to  a  scientific  authority,  which 
it  never  was  and  which  it  never  professed  to  be. 
Then  came  the  third  battle — the  age  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  made  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each? 
Was  it  made,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  maintained  in 
Cambridge,  in  4004  B.C.,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning?  Or  was  it  millions  of  years  old,  as  the 
rocks  said,  as  that  great  revelation  of  nature  said? 
Again  they  not  only  lost  the  battle,  but  thousands 
lost  their  faith.  Then  came  the  fourth  question. 
Newton  discovered  certain  laws  about  gravitation, 
and  then  the  church  people  came  out  and  opposed 
him  just  as  they  now  oppose  evolution.  They  op¬ 
posed  it,  but  they  couldn’t  stop  the  law  of  gravity. 
What  happened  ?  They  lost  the  battle  and  thou¬ 
sands  again  lost  their  faith.  Then  came  the  fifth 
battle,  over  evolution.  Two  theories  were  equally 
old.  One  was  that  the  world  was  made  suddenly 
by  special  creation,  and  the  other  that  it  had  been 
a  gradual  process  of  development  of  progress  by 
evolution.  Both  theories  were  held  by  the  Greeks, 
both  were  equally  rational.  But  long  centuries  after 
Christ  the  church  officially  took  the  wrong  turn  of 
the  road  and  tried  to  insist  that  it  was  made  in  a 
certain  way.  Well,  thousands  will  again  lose  their 
faith,  but  once  again  truth  will  triumph.  Science 
will  go  on  just  the  same. 

But,  fellows,  I  have  discovered  God  in  that  book. 
May  I  tell  you  what  it  was  to  me?  I  sat  down  with 
my  roommate  in  my  senior  year.  I  said  to  him,  “I 
am  going  out  next  year  to  India,  and  you  are  going 
to  China.  What  are  we  going  to  tell  those  people 
out  there?  Are  we  just  going  to  tell  them  about 
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God— about  Christ?  If  that  is  all  we  have  got,  it 
would  be  cheaper  just  to  send  them  Bibles.  But 
can  we  say  that  we  have  discovered  Him  and  know 
H  im  and  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him?” 
From  that  day  to  the  end  of  our  college  course  we 
set  the  old  alarm  clock  for  five  in  the  morning,  and 
we  got  up — he  in  his  room  and  I  in  mine — and  we 
had  from  five  o’clock  to  six  for  Bible  study  and  from 
six  to  seven  in  prayer.  Those  two  hours  changed 
my  life.  They  were  like  windows  opening  into 
heaven.  I  discovered  God  in  a  new  and  deeper  way, 
and  God  became  to  me  more  real  than  things. 
Things  had  been  real  because  I  had  been  dealing 
with  them.  Now  God  became  real  because  I  took 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  Him  and  to  discover  in 
this  great  friendship  the  great  companionship.  I 
wish,  somehow,  I  could  just  get  some  young  fellow 
sitting  here  this  morning  as  somebody  got  me  thirty- 
seven  years  ago.  If  you  will  pay  the  price  of  start¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  discovery  of  God,  to  meet  God 
before  you  meet  man,  to  see  His  face,  to  try  to  fasten 
on  your  mind  that  ideal,  that  truth,  that  character, 
that  teaching,  that  spirit,  until  somehow  it  shall  be¬ 
come  a  habit  of  your  thought  and  your  words  and 
actions.  The  fellow  that  looks  at  rotten,  filthy  pic¬ 
tures  is  going  to  become  like  what  he  looks  at.  Those 
twelve  men  that  kept  looking  every  day  into  His 
face,  every  day  somehow  they  became  more  like 
Him.  I  wonder  if  every  morning  of  my  life  I  could 
pay  the  price  before  I  go  out  into  sixteen  hours  with 
things,  with  money,  with  duty,  with  doubts,  with 
troubles,  with  temptations,  if  I  could  spend  a  few 
minutes  with  God  ?  I  wonder  if  I  saw  a  pierced 
hand  and  somebody  said  to  me,  “I  know  you  are 
busy,  but  can’t  you  spare  time  for  me  if  I  meet  you 
every  morning;  don’t  you  suppose  you  could  spare 
just  a  few  minutes  to  talk  over  your  doubts  and 
troubles  and  temptations — could  you  spare  for  me 
even  fifteen  minutes?”  Would  I  say,  “Well,  really, 
of  course  I  know  it  is  very  important,  but  you  see 
I  am  very  busy.  I  profess'that  you  are  my  Master, 
but  you  see  really  I  couldn’t  spare  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  for  you.”  Fellows,  I  had  an  appointment  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  once,  and  I  didn’t  come  late.  My 
eyes  were  open  and  my  ears  wTere  open,  and  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  that  man.  I  had  an  appointment  with  the 
President  of  China.  I  had  an  appointment  with 


Lord  Gray,  who  had  to  do  the  deciding  of  whether 
there  should  be  war  or  peace  in  1914.  I  had  an 
appointment  with  the  Queen  of  Greece  and  the 
King  of  Bulgaria,  and  I  didn’t  break  any  of  those  ap¬ 
pointments.  There  is  somebody  asking  there  with 
a  pierced  hand,  asking,  “Could  you  spare  some  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  with  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords?  Will  you  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  me?”  He  wouldn’t  break  that  appoint¬ 
ment,  a’nd  you  could  have  all  the  time  you  want  with 
a  greater  than  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  a  greater 
than  the  President  of  China.  Fellows,  have  you 
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got  time  for  God  ?  Will  you  pay  the  price  to  know 
Him?  I  sleep  eight  hours  a  night,  nearly.  I  have 
got  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  things,  for  friends,  for 
pleasure,  for  recreation,  for  food,  for  everything  un¬ 
der  heaven,  but  have  I  not  even  a  few  minutes  a  day 
for  God  ?  I  thank  God  that  thirty-seven  years  ago 
I  said  one  thing  I  was  going  to  do.  I  have  kept 
that  habit  as  regularly  as  I  have  taken  my  breakfast. 
I  try  to  begin  every  day  by  reading  a  little  bit  of 
that  life,  of  that  teaching,  and  then  turn  to  prayer 
to  get  the  truth  into  my  heart  and  ask  Him  to  write 
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into  my  character  that  thing  which  I  have  seen  with 
my  eyes  in  that  opened  book,  not  in  a  letter  that 
kills,  but  in  a  word  that  lives  incarnate,  that  lived 
and  suffered  and  rose  and  lives  today — the  revelation 
of  God,  the  discovery  of  God. 

Show  me  the  men  that  will  pay  the  price  for  the 
discovery  of  God.  Show  me  the  men  that  will  keep 
the  morning  watch.  Show  me  the  men  that  believe 
in  prayer  enough  to  pray,  not  to  talk  about  it,  that 
believe  in  God  enough  to  seek  Him,  not  to  philoso¬ 
phize  about  Him,  that  care  enough  for  God  to  dis¬ 
cover  Him.  Show  me  the  men  that  will  pay  the 
price  and  I  will  show  you  the  men  that  are  going 
out  of  this  room  to  discover  God,  to  discover  man,  to 
discover  life,  to  solve  problems,  to  change  life,  to 
make  a  better  world. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  has  found  God.  His  life  work 
is  shattered.  His  plans  are  in  ruins  about  him.  He 
has  gone  blind,  and  a  blind  man  can’t  get  out  and  do 
the  things  that  his  ambitions  had  planned.  He  pre¬ 
pared,  like  a  David  Livingston,  to  go  out  as  a  med¬ 
ical  missionary,  and  now,  how  can  he  go?  Listen 
to  what  he  writes.  He  was  the  college  pitcher,  was 
a  champion  tennis  player.  He  was  an  athlete  in 
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four  branches  of  athletics.  This  is  what  he  writes 
right  after  losing  his  eye : 

“Life  has  become  so  beautiful,  so  much  more  than 
my  capacity  to  respond.  Tomorrow  I  am  going 
down  to  the  city  (about  his  eye),  and  I  will  meet 
thousands  of  folks  all  more  worthy  than  I,  and 
yet  I  can’t  believe  they  are  as  happy.  Oh,  for  a 
chance  to  know  how  to  bring  peace  and  love,  and 
kindness,  and  meekness  into  these  unhappy  lives,  to 
unshackle  them  and  let  them  out  into  the  freedom  of 
pure  love.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  heart  beating  that 
does  not  yearn  for  purity  and  love,  for  a  God  to 
whom  to  trust  everything.  Why,  I  could  not  be 
discouraged.  I  have  lost  an  eye,  but  what  of  that  in 
the  face  of  what  I  have  gained?  My  life  is  no 
longer  mine — it  is  here  for  some  purpose,  and  the 
most  I  can  do  is  find  that  purpose  and  throw  my 
life  into  it.  There  is  nothing  but  happiness  in  this 
world,  unless  we  are  looking  for  reasons  to  be  hurt.” 
He  had  not  even  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  Listen  to 
this:  “It  will  be  October  before  I  can  have  my  ar¬ 
tificial  eye.  I  have  asked  them  to  put  in  it  a  spark 
of  human  kindness.”  That  boy  had  discovered  God. 
Have  you?  Let’s  ask  God  that  we  may  discover 
Him,  and  go  out  as  new  men  to  meet  Him  every 
day. 
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The  Supreme  Task  oi  Our  Christian  Democracy'1" 

By  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 


NEW  world  was  born  on  the  i  ith  of  No¬ 
vember,  1918.  Old  customs,  creeds, 
standards,  and  institutions  have  been  cast 
remorselessly  into  the  melting  pot.  A  seething  fer¬ 
ment  of  change  and  deconstruction  is  ushering  in  a 
new  era.  Our  politics  and  business  methods,  our 
laws  and  social  customs,  our  homes  and  schools  and 
educational  systems — all  are  to  be  profoundly  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  onrushing  tide  of  change. 

It  is  our  task  tonight  to  answer  the  question,  what 
will  be  the  status  of  education  in  that  freer,  happier, 
and,  we  trust,  wiser  time?  What  place  will  our 
boys  and  girls  occupy  in  this  new  social  order? 
What  great  ideas,  even  now  shaping  themselves  in 
the  crucible  of  human  thought,  will  then  determine 
the  attitude  and  duties  of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  American  boyhood  and  girlhood  ? 
To  anticipate  these  ideas  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
leadership  in  the  new  era ;  to  recognize  them  is  to 
clarify  our  vision  of  duty;  to  put  them  into  swift 
execution  is  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  new  day. 
What  will  the  wisdom  of  the  new  world  believe  as 
to  your  task  and  mine? 

To  reach  its  full  possibilities  of  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship  the  new  era  of  democracy  must  recog¬ 
nize  and  apply  the  following  great  truths: 

First — That  the  children  of  a  nation  are  at  once 
its  most  valuable  asset,  its  chief  source  of  unde¬ 
veloped  power,  and  its  must  fruitful  field  for  un¬ 
limited  investment. 

We  invest  billions  in  American  stocks  and  bonds 
for  a  beggarly  5  or  6  per  cent,  which,  if  invested  in 
American  boys  and  girls,  would  enrich  us  beyond 
imagination.  No  unyoked  cataracts  in  our  mighty 
rivers  have  such  stores  of  potential  energy ;  no  rich 
alluvial  plains  such  promise  of  abundant  harvests; 
no  undiscovered  mines  such  inexhaustible  treasures, 
as  the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  Our  most  stu- 
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pendous  blunder  in  the  past  has  been  to  undervalue 
them;  our  greatest  present  crime  is  to  neglect  them; 
our  most  misplaced  and  harmful  economy  is  to  make 
inadequate  provision  for  their  health  and  happiness 
and  training. 

Second — That  the  right  training  of  all  its  future 
citizens  is  the  supreme  task  of  a  Christian  democ¬ 
racy,  the  test  and  measure  of  its  civilization,  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  of  all  its  manifold  activi¬ 
ties — its  most  complex  and  difficult  problem,  its  most 
inspiring  and  limitless  opportunity. 

Let  but  one  single  generation  of  American  boys 
and  girls  be  rightly  trained  in  body,  mind,  and 
spirit,  in  knowledge  and  love  and  unselfishness,  and 
all  the  knotty  problems  of  our  American  life,  social, 
economic,  and  political,  would  be  far  on  the  road 
toward  complete  solution.  Let  the  training  of  but 
one  generation  be  wholly  neglected,  and  our  civil¬ 
ization,  losing  its  art,  science,  literature,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  would  be  far  on  the  road  to  primeval  sav¬ 
agery. 

The  right  training  of  the  young  is  the  spiritual 
reproduction  of  the  race,  the  flower  of  a  nation’s 
civilization,  the  supreme  test  and  most  accurate 
measure  of  its  wisdom  and  culture,  the  highest  and 
most  fruitful  form  of  all  human  activity. 

Third — That  the  training  of  the  intellect  alone  is 
fatally  inadequate.  The  heart  must  be  trained  with 
the  head  in  the  Christian  principles  of  love  and 
justice,  of  sympathy  and  unselfish  service. 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  theological,  eccles¬ 
iastical  or  sectarian  about  these  great  laws  of  right 
living.  They  can  be  and  should  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  America,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  If  any  of  us,  in  our  zeal  for  book-learning, 
have  believed  and  taught  that  mere  knowledge,  uni¬ 
versal  “education,”  widespread  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  is  the  adequate  solution  of  a  nation’s  problem, 
let  the  astonishing  rise  and  development  of  German 
culture  coincidently  with  the  tragic  deterioration  of 
German  character  stand  as  a  gigantic  object  lesson 
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warning  our  youthful  nation  from  this  seductive 
pathway  to  national  ruin. 

Fourth — That  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  the 
many  for  the  rule  of  the  few  will  inaugurate  a 
worse  tyranny  than  any  our  civilization  has  so  re¬ 
cently  overthrown,  unless  the  many  are  trained  in 
knowledge  and  character  to  use  their  power  wisely 
and  justly. 

Civilization’s  worst  malady  today  is  not  its  huge 
debts,  its  staggering  losses,  or  its  mere  economic  dis¬ 
integration.  It  is  Bolshevism,  the  tyranny  of  the 


unintelligent,  the  revival  of  the  devil-doctrine  that 
might  makes  right,  if  it  be  only  this  time  the  might 
of  the  many  against  the  few. 

For  four  hundred  years,  gathering  irresistible  mo¬ 
mentum,  modern  civilization  has  been  swinging  from 
the  intolerable  despotism  of  the  middle  ages  toward 
universal  democracy.  Amid  world-wide  tumult  and 
incessant  revolt,  the  power  hitherto  wielded  by  the 
few  has  been  steadily  transferred  to  the  many  in 
ever-widening  circles.  As  long  as  the  diffusion  of 


intelligence  and  morality  kept  pace  with  this  rapid 
diffusion  of  power,  the  sum  total  of  human  welfare 
and  happiness  steadily  increased  with  the  progress 
of  democracy  till  the  very  name  became  a  religion 
and  ten  thousand  enthusiasts  proclaimed  its  onward 
rush  as  the  dawning  of  the  millennium. 

But  the  furious  actions  and  reactions  of  the  World 
War  destroyed  this  beneficent  equilibrium  between 
power  and  wisdom,  checked  all  the  processes  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion,  and  unchained  everywhere  the 
devils  of  hate  and  greed  and  cruelty.  It  thus  hurled 
the  millions  back  toward  savagery,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  shattering  all  forms  and  institutions  or  hu¬ 
man  authority,  transferred  to  these  unprepared  mil¬ 
lions  the  fatal  gifts  of  power  without  knowledge  and 
liberty  without  self-control. 

This  is  the  darkest  cloud  on  the  world’s  horizon 
today.  This  is  the  deadly  fear  that  grips  the  stoutest 
heart — that  the  fate  of  Russia  shall  overtake  our 
Western  world ;  that  our  blood-bought  rights  and 
liberties,  the  precious  institutions  we  have  so  pain¬ 
fully  built,  the  priceless  assets  we  have  accumulated 
through  centuries  of  toil  and  tears,  shall  be  ruthless¬ 
ly  trampled  under  foot  by  the  ignorant  and  unthink¬ 
ing. 

From  this  impending  calamity  now  overshadow¬ 
ing  our  Western  Christian  civilization,  nothing  can 
save  ns  but  the  swift  diffusion  of  love  and  justice  and 
enlightenment  among  the  many  before  the  irresis¬ 
tible  sweep  of  democracy  places  all  power  in  their 
hands.  This  is  the  appalling  crisis,  this  the  dire 
necessity,  this  the  huge  task,  aye!  and  this  the 
heaven-sent  and  sublime  opportunity  of  the  teachers 
and  preachers  of  our  storm-tossed  era;  for  unless 
diffusing  education  and  religion  reach  these  rest¬ 
less  millions  before  they  seize  all  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  power,  the  triumph  of  the  mob  will  be  the 
downfall  of  civilization. 

Fifth — And  for  the  comfort  and  inspiration  of 
all  who  work  and  pray  for  the  better  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  let  me  add  that  the  fifth  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  new  era  will  be  its  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  greatness  of  your  task  and  the  glory  of 
your  service. 

When  our  giant  democracy  emerges  from  its 
child-era  of  inexperience  and  crude  experimentalism, 
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when  our  hero-worship  shall  have  become  sane  and 
wise,  when  love  and  co-operation  shall  be  the  law  of 
American  life  and  unselfish  service  the  measure  of 
American  greatness,  then  will  it  be  universally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  true  leaders  and  makers  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  not  its  millionaires  nor  politicians  nor  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  those  who  mold  and  train  and  inspire 
its  boys  and  girls. 

From  this  conference,  therefore,  let  us  go  back  to 
our  fields  of  labor  with  our  vision  clarified  and 
broadened,  our  working  program  made  wiser  and 
more  definite,  and  our  hearts  on  fire  with  the  great¬ 
ness  and  glory  of  our  task.  Then  will  our  zeal 
kindle  the  hearts  of  others  in  ever-widening  circles; 


then  will  daily  drudgery  become  a  daily  pleasure; 
and  thus  shall  we  hasten  the  coming  of  that  new  era 
when  every  American  child  shall  be  the  object  of  a 
nation’s  love  and  care. 


OUR  PRESENT-DAY  JONAHS 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 

vision  of  His  sacrificial  love,  and  He  will  ask,  “Did 
you  share?  Did  you  give?  Were  you  ready  even 
to  be  crucified  afresh  with  me  for  saving  the  people 
of  your  day?” 

May  God  help  us  to  get  this  great  missionary  les¬ 
son  from  the  prophet  of  long  ago  and  take  it  home 
in  our  own  lives  and  to  our  own  churches. 
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IT  IS  A  MORAL  QUESTION 

One  of  the  best  known  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  secretaries  in  North  America 
wrote  a  letter  to  an  outstanding  Association  about  three  young  men  who  were  just  entering  the 
secretaryship  in  that  particular  Association.  It  is  about  as  pointed  and  as  clear-cut  as  anything 
we  have  seen.  We  quote  a  part  of  that  letter. — Editor. 


BO  begin  a  journey  or  a  great  undertaking 
is  an  important  step,  but  to  carry  on  and 
to  finish  successfully  and  to  make  definite 
plans  to  that  end  at  the  beginning  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant.  You  will  forgive  me,  1  know,  if  1  write 
to  you  with  utmost  frankness,  for  I  assume  you  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  occurrence  which  holds 
in  it  such  possibilities  of  hope  and  also  such  possi¬ 
bilities  of  disaster.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  three 
young  men  have  accepted  the  position  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  are  allowed  adequate  time  for 
study  which  will  fit  them  for  greater  success  in  the 
future,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Association  has  only 
employed  them  upon  the  condition  that  each  of 
them  will  spend  adequate  time  in  preparation  for 
the  bigger  service. 

‘‘I  know,  from  the  age  of  these  young  men,  that 
they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  equivalent  of  uni¬ 
versity  education.  I  assume  it  is  going  to  take 
them  at  least  ten  years,  if  not  longer,  to  acquire 
that  equivalent,  and  I  know  the  temptation  which 
will  come  on  both  their  part  and  the  part  of  the 
Association  to  at  times  encroach  upon  the  periods 
of  study  which  should  be  just  as  sacredly  set  aside 
and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Master  as  any 
period  in  the  day. 

“I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  willingness  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  to  take  bright, 
promising  young  men  and,  in  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  their  nervous,  physical  and  mental  energies 
are  capable  of  taking  the  greatest  strain,  so  load 
them  with  executive  detail  that  they  have  not,  at 


the  end  of  that  time,  the  nervous,  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  energy  to  cope  with  the  task  that  confronts  them. 
For  an  Association  to  do  such  a  thing  thought¬ 
lessly  is  bad  enough,  but  for  an  Association  to  do 
such  a  thing  deliberately  is  criminal.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  put  in  the  strongest  plea  that  I 
possibly  can  that  the  Association  insist  that  each  of 
these  young  men  give  the  equivalent  of  at  least  an 
hour  a  day  on  Association  time  to  cultural  improve¬ 
ment,  quite  outside  and  beyond  the  study  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  methods  and  principles.  I  would  like  to  urge 
these  young  men,  in  addition  to  this,  to  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  hour  out  of  their  own  leisure  for  cultural 
improvement. 

“I  am  not  referring  to  that  kind  of  training  which 
so  many  secretaries  seek  to  give — a  mere  drilling  in 
Association  history  and  traditions,  important  as  that 
may  be,  nor  in  regular  Bible  study,  important  as 
that  is.  While  Association  officers  may  and  should 
give  these  young  men  the  benefit  of  everything  they 
have  in  the  way  of  Association  training,  I  would 
strongly  urge  their  seeking  advice  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  reference  to  broad  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  steadily  as  they  absorb  the  ‘trade  edu¬ 
cation’  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  side  by  side  with  it  they 
will  get  that  broader  cultural  basis  which  I  refer 
to  as  the  equivalent  of  the  University  training. 

‘‘If  any  young  man  has  not  the  desire  to  do  this, 
I  shoidd  be  inclined  to  discourage  him  from  enter¬ 
ing  Association  service.  If  any  Association  has  not 
the  desire  to  so  help  young  men  in  its  service,  I 
should  warn  you  men  against  that  Association.” 
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The  Originality  ox  Jesus" 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson,  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  7  =  37-46. 


BHOSE  last  few  words  are  my  text:  “Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.” 

The  circumstances  you  all  know,  from 
what  was  said  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  The 
officers  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics 
to  silence  Jesus,  to  arrest  him,  and  when  they  came 
back  empty-handed,  they  were  asked,  “Why  didn’t 
you  bring  him?”  And  they  responded  with  self- 
defense,  and  in  words  sufficient  for  themselves,  “He 
is  unique.  He  has  an  originality  which  everybody 
recognizes.  We  didn’t  dare  to.  Never  man  so 
spake.”  And  I  imagine  that  His  originality  was 
the  cause  of  their  fear,  and  His  originality  was  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrin.  But,  what  is  originality? 
Who  would  venture  this  morning  to  define  orig¬ 
inality?  Is  it  saying  a  thing  first,  or  saying  a  thing 
best?  I  rather  think  it  is  expressing  a  thing  best, 
with  this  plus,  with  a  note  of  authority,  with  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  authority.  In  this  sense  Jesus  was  original. 
He  didn’t  invent  the  Arabic  language  or  the  Greek. 
He  didn’t  invent  a  new  vocabulary,  though  He 
filled  the  old  much  fuller  with  spiritual  meaning; 
but  compared  with  any  other  man  in  history,  Jesus 
stands  out  unique  and  original. 


^Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C., 
July,  1926. 


Modern  cynics  criticise  our  present  generation  in 
words  something  like  this:  says  one,  “Our  litera¬ 
ture  is  but  a  quotation,  our  art  an  imitation,  our 
eloquence  an  affectation,  and  our  music  and  art  but 
an  echo.”  I  don’t  justify  such  a  criticism,  but  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  true  originality  is  exceedingly 
rare.  As  my  students  here  know,  and  at  the  Sem¬ 
inary  know,  I  always  label  anything  that  I  claim  as 
original,  and  it  does  not  take  much  time  or  very 
much  repetition  on  my  part  to  label  everything  that 
I  can  claim.  Originality  is  exceedingly  scarce.  In 
what  sense  was  Jesus  original. 

First  of  all  in  His  person ,  in  His  character ,  in 
life.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  the  Mel- 
chizedek  of  all  history,  without  father  or  mother, 
for  genius  has  no  genealogy.  Unlike  other  men, 
who  are  like  Him  in  some  respects,  but  unlike  Him 
in  more  respects;  like  Socrates  of  whom  Plato  said 
that  no  one  before  him  or  during  his  generation  was 
worthy  of  being  compared;  like  Dante  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  he  broke  the  silence  of  a  thousand  dark 
years  of  the  middle  ages;  like  Stephen,  who,  when 
being  stoned,  prayed  with  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
such  as  Jesus  manifested  on  the  cross,  “Lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.”  And  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
Paul,  a  member  of  that  Sanhedrin,  had  not  heard 
Stephen  pray,  he  might  have  failed  to  have  seen  the 
vision  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Like  Paul, 
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also,  for  surely  Paul  is  the  closest  approximation 
of  Jesus;  but  as  I  said,  all  of  these,  every  one, 
including  the  great  apostle,  was  more  unlike  Jesus 
than  like  Him.  If  you  were  to  say  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  “Tell  us  before  we  weary  of  your  voice,  tell  us 
in  what  respects  Jesus  was  original,”  I  think  I  could 
sum  the  gist  of  all  that  I  have  to  say  up  in  three 
words.  He  was  original  in  His  prayer  life,  for  no 
one  ever  prayed  like  Jesus.  Secondly,  He  was  orig¬ 
inal  in  His  obedience,  for  no  one  was  ever  perfectly 
obedient  but  Jesus.  Thirdly,  He  was  original  in 
His  sinlessness,  for  of  Him  only  in  all  history  we 
hear  nothing  of  accusation.  To  me  the  most  won- 


Dr.  George  L.  Robertson 


derful  thing  about  Him  is  that  neither  His  con¬ 
temporaries  nor  his  successors  have  ever  accused 
Him  of  sin.  Those  three  aspects  are  quite  enough 
to  send  us  forth  this  morning  lauding  Jesus;  but 
I  have  a  list  of  other  attributes  of  Jesus’  person¬ 
ality  that  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  the  first 
one  is  that  He  gave  all  glory  to  God.  I  am  glad  for 
the  opportunity  of  telling  this  audience  of  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  and  Bible  students  that  as  I  grow 
older  my  Christianity  consists  in  practically  just  one 
sentence  of  the  New  Testament,  i  Corinthians 
10:31: 


“Whether  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

Jesus  received  not  glory  from  men,  but  gave  all 
glory,  while  in  the  flesh,  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
That  is  one  aspect  of  the  person  of  Jesus  which  is 
not  only  commendable  but  which  is  unique.  Fel¬ 
low  men  and  women,  the  slants  of  our  lives  are  too 
often  toward  ourselves — the  slants  of  Jesus’  life 
were  toward  others  and  toward  God : 

“Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  what¬ 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

The  second  note  in  His  originality  is  the  author¬ 
ity  with  which  He  spoke,  for  when  Jesus  spoke, 
somehow  or  other  I  hear  God  speaking.  Men  tell 
us  to  read  this  Book  as  we  read  other  books.  We 
can  try  it,  but  we  can’t  do  it.  The  Bible  speaks  to 
us  in  a  way  that  no  other  book  speaks ;  it  is  because 
God  is  speaking  through  His  Word.  He  spoke 
through  Jesus.  When  He  said  to  a  disciple,  “Fol¬ 
low  me,”  they  followed  Him.  He  often  said,  “Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  times, 
etc.,  but,”  He  added,  “I  say  unto  you.”  And  when 
with  risen  lips,  after  His  resurrection,  He  gave 
forth  His  great  commission,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel,”  the  authority  behind 
that  commission  still  rings  in  modern  ears.  There 
is  a  note  of  authority  about  Jesus  which  is  unique. 
I  commend  this  thought  to  you  for  your  meditation. 

But  again,  He  was  always  hopeful;  I  think  He 
was  hopeful  because  He  was  spiritual,  for  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  this  morning  to  the  fact  that 
all  spiritual  men  and  women  are  hopeful — that  spir¬ 
ituality  and  optimism  are  closely  akin.  Ask  me  if 
you  wish  what  does  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  mean?  What  was  the  meaning  of  pente- 
cost?  And  I  would  answer,  seeing  farther,  seeing 
more  deeply,  and  seeing  with  hope.  The  word  hope 
ought  to  be  revived  in  our  religious  vocabulary. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  when  we  not  only  have 
faith,  but  hope,  and  hope  may  be  the  graduation  of 
faith  with  some  of  us.  Let  us  not  ignore  optimism, 
for  Jesus  was  hopeful.  Standing  with  the  woman 
at  the  well  of  Samaria,  in  the  midst  of  Samaritans 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jews,  He  turned  to  His 
disciples,  when  she  became  a  convert,  and  said  to 
them : 
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“Lift  up  your  eyes  and  behold  the  fields,  how 
they  are  white  in  the  harvest.” 

And  when  the  seventy  returned,  as  our  students 
come  back  in  the  autumn  and  we  professors  listen  to 
their  reports  of  their  summer’s  experiences  out  in 
the  Northwest, — Jesus  said  as  the  seventy  reported: 

“While  you  were  gone,  I  saw  as  it  were,  Satan 
falling  from  heaven.” 

Your  success  is  but  an  omen  of  your  future  vic¬ 
tory  and  of  the  victories  of  the  kingdom;  and,  did 
you  ever  notice  that  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  John,  when  Jesus  washed 
the  feet  of  His  disciples,  we  are  told  as  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  deed,  that  deed  of  sacrifice  and  humili¬ 
ation,  “Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were  given 
into  His  hands,  He  took  a  towel,  and  water  in  a 
basin,  and  washed  the  disciples’  feet,”  including  the 
feet  of  Judas.  Friends,  let  me  say  it  with  confi¬ 
dence,  if  you  and  I  only  knew  of  the  victory  which 
awaits  us,  if  we  only  were  sure  of  our  eternal  tri¬ 
umph,  you  and  I  too  might  stand  more  easily  some 
of  the  humiliations  that  are  heaped  upon  us.  Let  us 
no  longer  care  what  the  world  says  about  us,  but 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  know  as  Jesus  did,  that 
everything  is  given  into  our  hands  as  those  who 
triumph,  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  receive  what 
comes  to  us  to  His  glory;  with  faith  in  our  triumph, 
with  optimism! 

Another  feature  of  the  character  of  Jesus  that  I 
can’t  pass  by  was  His  intense  earnestness.  We 
preach  as  though  we  didn’t  mean  it,  so  often.  I 
am  almost  afraid  I  am  speaking  thus  this  morning, 
for  a  preacher  ought  to  preach  like  one  raised  from 
the  dead.  He  ought  to  be  “dead  in  earnest,”  as  we 
say.  Jesus  was,  because  His  message  was  one  of 
salvation,  salvation  which  I  defined  to  the  class  the 
other  day  as  “room”  for  the  development  of  every 
faculty,  physical  salvation  as  well  as  mental.  Spir¬ 
itual  salvation,  also,  for  salvation  consists  in  more 
than  the  salvation  of  the  body  or  the  feeding  of  the 
stomach.  Salvation  means  the  development  of  ev¬ 
ery  faculty,  and  it  reaches  on  into  eternity.  When 
Jesus  said  on  the  cross,  “It  is  finished,”  I  fancy  He 
meant  the  work  of  salvation — the  plan  is  finished. 

Jesus  was  in  earnest,  but  He  was  also  very  sym¬ 
pathetic.  I  love  to  dwell  on  this  point  because 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  new  thought  to  me 


and  it  has  meant  much.  It  comes  by  way  of  David 
Smith’s  Life  of  Christ,  entitled,  “The  Days  of  His 
Flesh.”  Jesus  was  a  man  of  sympathy;  He  not  only 
touched  the  leper  and  healed  the  blind  and  had  com¬ 
passion  upon  the  multitude,  who  were  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  but  He  also  stood  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  and  He  wept.  Why  did  He 
weep?  asks  David  Smith  in  that  wonderful  life  of 
Christ  that  he  has  written.  Was  it  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Mary  and  Martha?  David  Smith  thinks 
not.  Was  it  because  there  were  hired  mourners? 
No.  Was  it  because  death  had  conquered  His 
friend  and  He  was  angry  as  it  were,  that  that  great 
enemy  had  subdued  one  beloved?  That  is  possible. 
Was  it  mere  sympathy?  That  is  possible,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  complete.  David  Smith  adds,  it 
was  the  sympathy  of  a  God  rather  than  that  of  a 
man ;  and  sympathy  for  Lazarus  rather  than  for  his 
sisters,  for  He  was  about  to  bring  Lazarus  back 
from  Paradise  to  this  cold  world.  When  you  and  I 
stand  by  the  graves  of  our  beloved  and  blessed  dead, 
selfishly  we  probably  wish  them  back,  but  if  we 
were  sympathizers  like  Jesus,  I  fancy  we  would 
forego  bringing  them  back,  knowing  that  they  are 
infinitely  better  off  where  they  are.  Was  it  a  man 
in  tears?  No,  says  Smith.  It  was  a  God  in  tears. 
Jesus  was  a  man  of  sympathy.  In  short,  Jesus  was 
a  man  who  lived  what  He  believed,  what  He 
taught. 

My  second  point  is  that  Jesus  was  original  in  Ilis 
teaching.  His  life  being  as  it  were  according  to  His 
heart,  a  co-efficient,  if  we  might  put  it  thus,  of  His 
teaching.  Now  the  things  that  impress  me  when  I 
come  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  many.  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  late  Rabbi  Hirsh,  who, 
before  his  death,  told  us  in  the  Literary  Club  of 
Chicago,  that  Jesus  had  borrowed  everything,  prac¬ 
tically  everything,  that  He  taught  from  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  Now  I  am  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  Talmud,  nor  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  down  four  or  five  centuries  after 
Jesus.  I  wonder  how  any  Christian  or  rabbi  could 
be  so  sure  that  Jesus  borrowed  nearly  all  of  what 
He  said  from  the  Talmud,  which  was  then  still 
in  oral  solution.  Why  even  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  according  to  the  late  Rabbi,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Talmud! 
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My  first  point  in  discussing  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
therefore,  is  that  Jesus  was  original  in  His  interpre¬ 
tation  of  revelation,  original  in  His  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  “Ye  have  heard  by  them  of 
old  times,  but  I  say  unto  you,  Follow  me.”  Even 
the  Golden  Rule  He  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
“Whatsoever  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophet.” 
Jesus,  as  an  interpreter,  found  the  Golden  Rule  in 
Hebrew  literature;  the  Rabbi  had  not  found  it.  He 
added,  “A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.”  I  wonder  in  what  sense  it 
was  new;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  found 
repeatedly  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  as  our¬ 
selves.  The  newness  of  that  new  commandment 
wTas  the  standard,  “Ye  should  love  one  another  as  I, 
Jesus,  love  you.”  There  is  no  human  standard 
about  that;  so,  the  first  thought  that  I  present  this 
morning  concerning  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  His 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  second  is  His  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  I  don’t  know  how  many  times  this  week 
I  have  been  asked  the  question,  “What  do  you 
mean  by  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?”  I  am  so  glad 
that  questions  like  that  are  by  so  many  propounded. 
I  hear  answered  this  question  sometimes  very  has¬ 
tily  and  very  inadequately.  If  I  had  an  hour  I 
couldn't  explain  it.  It  is  the  greatest  phrase  in  the 
New  Testament.  Two  kingdoms,  and  only  two  in 
the  universe;  the  kingdom  of  this  world  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  God  in  us,  actuating 
us  to  obey  law  not  in  order  to  get  credit  but  because 
of  loyalty  to  Jesus,  the  great  Law-Giver.  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  interpret  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many 
others  of  us  here,  when  I  say  that  the  older  I  grow, 
the  easier  it  becomes  to  obey  law,  both  the  civil  law 
and  the  divine  law?  To  be  in  the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  of  Jesus  means  that  we  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  of  God,  to  actuate  us, — to  impel  us  to  obey, 
to  do  His  will,  to  act  as  He  acts,  and  to  think  as  He 
thinks.  We  are  fed  on  different  resources,  we 
breathe  a  different  atmosphere  when  we  live  that 
eternal  life  of  the  Kingdom,  and  it  was  Jesus  who 
brought  that  eternal  life  to  light.  Can  I  illustrate 
it  from  the  New  Testament,  yes,  with  a  touch  of 
my  own  originality  I  can;  and  I  only  label  it  in 


order  that  you  may  accept  of  it  only  tentatively  and 
consider  it  with  meditation.  John  the  Baptist  lan¬ 
guished  in  prison  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  for  a  year. 
He  had  his  own  disciples.  He  had  introduced  out¬ 
siders  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  Jewish  con¬ 
ceptions.  He  was  suffering.  I  visited  that  prison. 
It  was  a  dungeon.  When  you  come  outside  of  the 
prison  you  can  look  down  over  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan  into  Palestine,  a  most  magnificent  view, 
as  extensive  almost  as  from  the  top  of  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  behind  us.  John  the  Baptist  called  his 
disciples,  when  Jesus  was  at  the  maximum  of  his 
popularity,  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  “Go  and  tell 
Cousin  Jesus  that  I  am  languishing  here  and  that 
Herod  of  Galilee  ought  to  be  compelled  to  let  me 
out.  Tell  Cousin  Jesus  that  he  has  the  authority. 
He  has  the  power.  He  has  the  authority  to  com¬ 
pel  Herod  to  release  me.  Force  him  to  let  me 
out.”  And  the  disciples  went  and  they  communi¬ 
cated  with  Jesus,  who  was  speaking,  like  Billy  Sun¬ 
day,  to  multitudes,  great  multitudes,  and  Jesus  lis¬ 
tened  to  them.  And  He  said  to  them,  “Go  back 
and  tell  Cousin  John  that  I  can’t  use  force.  Tell 
John  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  how  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.  Tell  John  that 
I  can’t  use  force”;  and  they  went,  and  as  they  went 
Jesus  took  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  His  en¬ 
comium  upon  His  cousin: 

“What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to 
see?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind?  But  what 
went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  rai¬ 
ment?  Behold  they  which  are  gorgeuosly  appar¬ 
elled,  and  live  delicately,  are  in  kings’  courts. 

“But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  prophet? 
Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet. 
This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee. 

“For  I  say  unto  you,  Among  those  that  are  born 
of  women  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John 
the  Baptist:  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  greater  than  he.” 

John  the  Baptist  was  still  only  a  foreigner  to  the 
spiritual  realm  of  Jesus.  He  didn’t  know  a  thing 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus’  sense  of  the 
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term.  For  Jesus  adds,  in  words  often  overlooked 
by  most  people : 

“From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force.” 

Moral :  The  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  love — 
not  force.  “John  will  have  to  languish.  I  can’t 
use  my  power  or  influence  to  force  Herod  to  set  my 
cousin  free !”  This  is  my  little  contribution,  if  you 
please,  to  the  interpertation  of  the  kingdom’s  spir¬ 
ituality;  for,  whether  you  accept  it  or  not,  there 
are  two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  the 
kingdom  of  force— and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
kingdom  of  love.  So  much  for  that  particular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  originality  of  Jesus’  teaching.  To  Pi¬ 
late,  you  remember,  He  said,  “My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight.”  Did  Jesus  speak 
empty  words? 

The  next  point  is  that  of  Fatherhood.  It  won’t 
be  necessary  to  speak  long  on  this  point,  because  it 
is  perhaps  already  threadbare  now.  The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  tells  us  that  God  is  our  Father,  “Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children.”  But  this  is  the  possible 
mistake  that  some  of  us  make ;  God  is  in  general  the 
Father  of  the  race  and  we  are  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  general,  but  have  you  forgotten  the  first 
chapter  of  John  and  the  twelfth  verse  where  you 
read : 

“But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God”? 

It  is  only  to  those  of  us,  therefore,  who  believe, 
who  are  really  entitled  to  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

Forgiveness  is  another  great  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  to  single  out  the  greatest 
■contribution  that  Jesus  made  in  His  teaching,  not  in 
His  character,  but  in  His  teaching,  I  would  say  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness.  Peter  came,  you 
remember,  one  time  and  said,  “How  often  shall  we 
forgive  an  offender?  Seven  times?”  And  when 
Peter  said  that,  he  probably  felt  he  was  very  gen¬ 
erous,  for  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say  you  for¬ 
gave  a  man  three  times,  then  you  have  forgiven  him 
enough;  so  Peter  said,  “Shall  we  forgive  him  seven 
times?”  You  remember  what  Jesus  answered: 
'“Not  only  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven.” 


That  means  forgiveness  unlimited.  And  all  that 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which 
I  spoke.  Many  a  man  in  the  past  ages  and  today, 
ignores  that,  cutting  out  the  great  original  contri¬ 
bution  of  Jesus.  David  Smith,  during  the  war, 
wrote  in  the  British  Weekly,  that  he  would  as  soon 
pray  for  the  devil  as  to  pray  for  the  Kaiser,  and  you 
may  have  shared  the  view;  but  if  you  do,  without 
fear  I  answer,  you  were  pagan  in  your  thoughts, 
as  David  Smith  was.  David  Smith  does  not  say 
that  in  his  commentary  on  John’s  Epistle — nay,  he 
says  there,  written  before  the  war  when  he  was 
sane  and  not  insane — he  said,  “We  must  pray  and 
keep  on  praying  for  the  very  worst  of  sinners,  for 
you  never  know  when  God’s  grace  may  touch  such 
a  soul.”  Oh,  that  you  men  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I,  and  my  fellow  ministers, 
all  of  us  at  times  equally  blind  to  the  teachings  of 
the  originality  of  Jesus,  might  catch  such  a  spirit 
of  forgiveness!  It  costs  to  forgive,  but  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  gospel. 

One  more  thought  under  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
namely  this,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  religion,  Jesus  harmonized  justice  and  mercy. 
That  is  the  problem  in  days  of  war  and  in  days  of 
peace.  Jesus  harmonized  and  showed  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  justice  and  mercy.  Micah  came  very 
close  to  it,  but  only  spoke  theoretically  when,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  and  the  eighth  verse  of  his  prophecies, 
he  says: 

“He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good: 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God.” 

But  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  even  before  the  cross, 
in  the  midst  of  His  triumphal  entry,  stopped  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  wept  over  Jerusalem,  saying: 

“O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  Washington,  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumphal  procession,  pause  to  weep 
over  the  city?  Never!  But  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of 
His  triumphal  entry  as  King,  wept  over  Jerusa- 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Jesus  and  Prayer^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Graham,  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


AM  very  sorry  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  here  earlier  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  to  have  shared  with  you  that 
very  evident  inspiration  which  you  have  had  in  the 
days  you  have  been  together.  Mr.  Bergthold  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  his  education  had  been  neglected,  and  for  his 
sake  I  am  going  to  tell  him  a  story  now  while  you 
listen,  that  I  think  he  ought  to  know.  It  is  a  story 
about  Mark  Twain  which  appeals  to  me  more  than 
anything  else  which  is  told  about  him,  and  you  may 
be  familiar  with  it.  You  know  that  he  had  two 
vocabularies — one  was  printed  and  the  other  was 
not.  He  managed  to  hide  that  second  type  of 
speech  from  the  woman  who  was  going  to  be  his 
wife  until  after  they  had  been  married  some  time. 
One  day,  while  the  honeymoon  was  still  on,  some- 
think  went  wrong  in  Mark’s  department  and  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  and  his  wife 
was  greatly  astonished,  blit  with  the  wisdom  which 
women  ordinarily  show,  she  knew  that  that  was  no 
time  to  say  anything  to  Mark,  but  she  decided  she 
would  watch  her  chance,  and  so  when  a  week  or 
so  later  something  went  wrong  in  her  department 
of  the  household  she  repeated,  word  for  word  and 
phrase  for  phrase,  as  well  as  she  could  remember, 
what  Mark  had  said.  He  was,  of  course,  very 
much  astonished,  and  then  he  saw  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  and  that  admirable  twinkle  came  in  his  eye, 
and  when  she  was  out  of  breath  and  had  stopped 
speaking,  he  said,  “My  dear,  you  have  the  words, 
but  not  the  tune.”  And  I  know  that  there  are 
some  people  here  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  one 
cannot  come  into  a  conference  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  by  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
have  come  fully  in  tune  with  the  spirit  that  moves 
it.  But  I  do  trust  that  any  handicap  of  that  sort 
under  which  we  may  be  working  together  tonight 
may  be  speedily  overcome  and  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  moving,  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  not 
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only  in  unison  as  far  as  words  are  concerned,  but 
also  in  tune. 

In  talking  to  you  about  Jesus  and  prayer,  very 
casual  reading  of  the  story  of  Jesus  would  impress 
anyone  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  man  of  prayer. 
Whatever  it  was  for  Him,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
He  did  a  good  deal  of  it  and  that  He  depended 
greatly  upon  it  for  accomplishment  of  that  purpose 
which  He  had  set  so  definitely  before  Himself.  The 
record  is  full  of  statements  of  times  in  which  Jesus 
pauses  for  just  a  moment  in  the  business  of  the  day 
to  pray,  or  goes  aside  for  an  hour  or  rises  a  long 
time  before  it  is  dawn  to  seek  a  quiet  spot  for  His 
morning  watch,  or  goes  through  an  exceedingly 
fatiguing  day,  and  as  He  watches  His  disciples  set 
their  cots  for  sleep,  lengthens  His  day  as  He  goes  on 
out  into  the  night  for  two  hours  or  three  hours,  or 
six  hours,  and  once  they  tell  us  He  spent  the  whole 
night  through  in  prayer.  A  man  who  is  as  wise 
as  Jesus  seems  to  have  been,  must  have  had  some 
very  definite  convictions  about  prayer  to  have  used 
it  in  the  way  in  which  He  did  use  it. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  record  that  when  Jesus 
prayed,  He  did  something  which  was  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  men  were  accustomed  to  call 
prayer.  One  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  that  one  day 
when  He  had  finished  praying  in  a  certain  place, 
His  disciples  came  to  Him  and  said,  “Lord,  teach  us 
to  do  that  thing.”  Now  the  men  who  made  that 
request  of  Jesus  were  all  praying  men  after  a  fash¬ 
ion.  They  belonged  to  pious  Hebrew  families. 
They  had  been  taught  as  children  the  equivalent 
of  our  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  They  had, 
as  they  had  come  into  the  synagogue,  been  trained 
in  the  formal  prayers  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  and 
they  were  regularly,  day  after  day,  fulfilling  the 
requirement  of  that  ritual  in  giving  themselves  to 
prayer.  But  when  they  saw  Jesus  at  it,  they  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  was  some  quality  in  His  prayer 
not  as  yet  found  by  them,  and  they  said,  “Master, 
teach  us  to  do  what  you  have  just  been  doing.” 
Now  what  did  Jesus  do  when  He  prayed?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  the  study  of  the  record  would 
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seem  to  indicate,  that  He  did  two  or  three  things. 
First  of  all,  and  the  most  common  prayer  for  Jesus, 
seems  to  have  been  the  spreading  of  His  immediate 
problem  out  before  a  Father  whom  He  was  sure 
was  in  His  universe  and  was  interested  in  Him  and 
the  things  He  had  to  do.  Jesus  recognized  early 
in  His  public  ministry  that  He  had  a  tremendous 
task  on  His  hands  and  had  a  brief  time  in  which  to 
accomplish  it.  If  He  were  to  do  the  things  which 
He  had  set  before  Him  as  the  object  of  His  life, 
then  He  knew  He  must  have  at  His  command  the 
finest  wisdom  which  there  was  in  the  universe  in 
which  He  lived,  and  you  find  Him  constant,  though 
He  seemed  to  be  under  such  pressure  of  activity 
that  it  was  Mark  who  said  of  Him  that  He  was  so 
busy  that  He  scarcely  had  time  to  snatch  a  bit  to 
eat;  though  he  seemed  to  be  under  the  pressure  of 
that  kind  of  activity,  He  took  the  time  to  go  out 
into  the  place  where  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  lay 
before  His  Father  all  that  was  on  His  heart  and 
mind  to  do. 

You  remember  at  the  end  of  His  first  Sabbath 
day,  at  Capernium  when  in  the  dusk  they  had 
brought  to  Him  the  crowding  sick  of  that  city  and 
He  had  healed  many  of  them,  His  disciples  missed 
Him.  He  was  gone  all  night  out  in  prayer  it  said, 
and  when  they  discovered  Him  in  the  morning  they 
said  to  Him,  “All  the  world  is  seeking  you.”  And 
He  said,  “That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  left  Caper¬ 
nium.  Let’s  go  somewhere  else.  Now,  what  is  the 
significance  of  that?  It  is  this:  it  seems  to  me 
that  Jesus  had  come  to  Capernaum  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  men  His  conception  of  God  and 
the  way  to  God.  He  had  been  turned  aside  from 
that  preaching  and  teaching  method  that  day  by  the 
necessity  of  letting  His  generous  nature  flow  out 
into  those  who  needed  Him  in  mind  and  body  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  and  He  saw  that  if  He  were  to  al¬ 
low  Himself,  they  should  make  a  healer  of  Him  of 
the  bodies  of  men.  It  had  troubled  Him  all  night. 
He  had  put  that  problem  before  God,  and  in  the 
morning  He  was  perfectly  sure  that  He  should  not 
go  back  into  Capernaum  to  heal,  but  should  go  out 
into  the  villages  around  the  shore  of  the  sea  to 
teach. 

There  is  another  time.-  Jesus  knows  that  the 
end  of  His  mission  is  within  sight.  The  Phari¬ 


sees  and  the  Herodians,  strange  bed  fellows,  have 
struck  hands  to  get  Him,  and  Jesus  knows  that  if 
the  most  important  religious  group  of  the  day  and 
the  most  important  group  of  politicians  of  His  land 
have  come  together  in  common  purpose  to  put  Him 
out,  that  there  is  only  one  end  to  His  life.  He  must 
do  something,  and  that  speedily;  He  must  find  those 
who,  catching  His  spirit  and  knowing  His  message, 
will  be  there  to  speak  it  after  He  is  gone,  but  the 
problem  is  to  pick  those  who  shall  be  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  Him.  He  sends  the  multitude  away. 
He  goes  out  and  spends  the  whole  night  in  prayer, 
and  when  the  morning  comes  He  chooses  twelve 
men.  What  has  He  been  doing  through  the  night? 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  He  had  been 
saying  to  God  something  like  this:  “There  is  so 
much  to  do.  The  world  is  getting  slowly  the  things 
I  have  to  say.  Soon  they  shall  silence  my  human 
voice.  There  must  be  some  to  carry  on  the  words. 
Whom  shall  I  choose?  Shall  I  take  Peter?  He  is 
just  as  rough  in  speech  as  he  is  in  hand.  He  is  as 
tempestuous  as  the  sea  from  which  he  has  been 
wrestling  a  living  for  his  family,  but  I  believe  there 
is  something  in  the  heart  of  Peter  that  if  I  can 
open  a  little  will  make  him  the  sort  of  person  upon 
which  I  can  build  eternally.  Shall  I  take  John? 
He  is  young  and  inexperienced,  but  I  believe  there 
is  something  in  the  quality  of  that  lad’s  heart  that 
if  it  were  only  centered  about  the  things  I  have  in 
mind  will  make  him  a  worthy  messenger  for  You. 
What  about  Judas?  He  is  efficiently  trained.  He 
knows  money.  I  think  perhaps  he  knows  it  too  well 
for  his  own  good.  I  am  not  so  sure  what  can  be 
done  with  Judas,  whether  I  can  get  him  away  from 
the  fascination  of  gold  or  not;  but  if  I  can,  what 
may  he  not  do  for  your  kingdom  in  the  world  ?” 
And  so  through  the  long  list  of  those  who  in  the 
crowds  of  the  day  had  been  coming  close  about 
Him,  Jesus  goes  with  God.  And  in  the  morning 
there  are  twelve  names  upon  His  lips,  and  He  calls 
them.  Sometimes  prayer  for  Jesus  is  just  that  pro¬ 
cess  of  taking  the  immediate  problem  of  life  and 
laying  it  out  in  fair  view  of  a  God  whom  He  knows 
is  near.  Sometimes,  so  the  records  tell  us,  prayer 
for  Jesus  was  an  exceedingly  strenuous  exercise, 
something  at  which  He  worked  with  all  His  might 
and  main,  something  that  brought  to  Him  tremen- 
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dous  struggle,  that  had  its  physical  reaction  as  well 
as  its  development  of  mental  and  spiritual  power. 
There  are  two  incidents  in  the  New  Testament 
which  suggest  that  side  of  the  praying  life  of  Jesus. 
The  first  is  the  so-called  scene  of  the  transfiguration. 
You  remember,  perhaps,  the  setting  of  that  scene. 
Six  days  before  Jesus  had  said  to  His  disciples, 
“Whom  do  you  say  that  I  am?”  And  Peter, 
spokesman  for  the  group,  had  said,  “Thou  art  the 
Christ.”  And  then  Jesus  had  said  something  about 
the  way  He  had  to  walk.  He  must  go  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  suffer.  Peter  had  said,  “Be  it  far  from 
you,”  and  the  word  of  Peter  had  brought  anew  to 
Jesus  a  temptation  that  had  been  following  all  the 
way  along  with  Him.  That  He  should  find  His 
Kingdom  by  some  easier  way  than  the  way  of  sac¬ 
rifice  and  the  cross.  He  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
shake  that  temptation  off.  Through  six  days  He 
fights  and  battles  alone  and  at  the  end  of  it  He 
chose  His  three  best  friends  and  calls  them  to  come 
with  Him  up  to  the  side  of ’a  mountain  where  they 
may  spend  the  time  that  is  needed  in  prayer.  And 
then  Jesus  gets  down  on  His  knees  with  this  temp¬ 
tation  of  his — the  problem  of  how  He  is  going  to 
get  His  kingdom  on  His  mind  and  heart  and  lay 
hold  on  such  power  as  there  s  in  the  universe  to  get 
it  for  Himself,  and  the  record  says  that  as  He 
prayed  His  face  changed.  It  seems  as  though  His 
garments  changed  too.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man’s 
face  change  that  way?  When  I  was  in  college  I  did 
a  bit  of  track  work.  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  it  since.  I  have  seen  men  as  I  saw  them  a  week 


or  so  ago,  come  in  at  the  end  of  a  strenuous  half 
or  a  gruelling  mile  make  that  last  desperate  lunge 
toward  the  tape,  and  with  strained  and  contorted 
features  drop  across  the  line.  If  you  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  in  that  position  or  at  least  in  that 
stage  of  the  running  and  compare  it  with  a  picture 
of  him  when  he  is  at  ease,  you  would  scarcely  know 
him  for  the  same  creature.  The  bringing  together 
of  every  resource  of  will,  the  last  ounce  of  energy 
and  courage,  the  drive  for  that  final  few  feet  make 
a  new  looking  man  of  the  one  who  does  it.  You 
can’t  set  yourself  with  every  muscle  of  your  body 
and  mind  determined  to  win  through  a  certain  way 
without  finding  yourself  strangely  disfigured,  per¬ 
haps  not  just  in  the  way  in  which  Jesus  was,  but 
transfigured  nevertheless,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  something  of  just  that  sort  which  happened 
to  Jesus  there.  We  know  what  it  is  to  fight  a  hard 
temptation.  He  had  a  desperate  one  on  His  hands, 
and  it  tooHthe  girding  of  everything  that  was  in 
Him  to  make  it  possible  for  Him  that  night  upon 
the  mountain  side  to  get  the  resources  of  God  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  Him  to  come  down 
from  the  mountain  with  His  face  set  steadfastly  to¬ 
ward  the  most  horrible  death  which  men  have  con¬ 
ceived  for  men. 

There  is  another  incident  which  bears  out  some¬ 
thing  of  what  I  have  been  saying  here.  It  is  in 
Gethsemane.  You  know  that  night,  with  the  eight 
men  by  the  gate,  the  three  a  little  farther  on,  and 
then  Jesus  is  in  the  innermost  recess  of  that  garden 
with  its  olive  press,  and  while  He  kneels  there  be- 
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side  His  rock,  those  who  saw  Him  saw  coming  out 
upon  His  forehead  perspiration  as  it  were  in  great 
drops  of  blood.  That  does  not  come  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  mouthing  over  of  normal  words.  That  sort  of 
thing  in  prayer  is  borne  only  in  the  time  when  under 
the  greatest  possible  stress  everything  that  is  in  a 
man  is  tied  together  for  accomplishment,  and  Jesus 
prayed  that  way.  Four  years  ago  this  summer,  I 
think  it  was,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  Anton  Lang, 
who  for  thirty  years  has  been  trying  to  build  into 
his  life  the  spirit  of  Jesus  so  that  he  might  play  it 
in  the  Passion  Play.  I  saw  him  leave  those  who 
played  the  disciples’  parts  behind  and  then  go  into 
his  innermost  recess,  and  I  think  I  have  a  new  and 
clearer  picture  than  I  ever  had  before  of  what  Jesus 
did  that  night  in  Gethsemane.  So  great  was  the 
energy  exercised  in  his  prayer  that  perspiration 
came  in  great  drops  upon  his  face.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  ever  prayed  like  that?  Some  of 
us  have,  I  know,  for  to  every  life  there  comes  that 
hour  when  we  face  the  most  desperate  issues  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  when  every  resource  upon  which  we  can  call 
is  brought  together,  but  nevertheless,  “Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done.”  Jesus  prayed  like  that.  Al¬ 
ways  when  Jesus  prayed,  He  seemed  to  be  search¬ 
ing  for  power,  for  power  to  do,  power  to  see,  pow¬ 
er  to  understand,  power  to  hold  on.  "1  ime  and  time 
again,  just  before  He  does  one  of  those  things  which 
sometimes  are  called  miracles,  those  wonder  ex¬ 
pressions  of  His  personality,  we  find  the  record 
saying  that  He  paused  and  looked  up  just  for  a 
moment  and  then  went  on  with  His  work.  He 


seemed  to  feel  it  was  necessary  for  Him  in  these 
times  to  catch  a  bit  of  additional  power,  but  it 
meant  that  to  Him,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
time  and  again  as  Jesus  talked  about  prayer,  He 
uses  expressions  like  this,  “Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  There  is  actually  in 
His  words  somewhat  of  accomplishment  in  things 
you  do.  You  find  Him  saying  too  that  “whatsoever 
ye  ask  in  my  name,  and  in  my  spirit,  according  to 
my  method,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.”  It  was 
power,  it  was  struggle,  it  was  communion  for 
Jesus.  Now  all  that  is  in  the  record,  and  I  suppose 
some  of  us  are  saying,  that  is  all  very  well.  Jesus 
lived  a  long  time  ago.  He  lived  in  a  different 
world  from  us.  A  man  might  do  that  sort  of  thing 
in  a  time  when  the  world  was  flat  and  the  sky  was 
only  a  short  distance  above  one’s  head,  and  the 
stars  and  the  moon  and  sun  were  sef  in  it  solid,  but 
we  see  a  different  universe.  We  live  in  a  different 
universe.  We  live  in  a  different  atmosphere.  We 
can’t  quite  come  with  Jesus  in  prayer  in  our  world 
where  law  is  and  try  for  the  results  which  He 
seemed  to  try  for  in  the  day  of  His  flat  earth.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  man  who 
feels  that  way  about  it,  for  after  all  there  is  a 
large  problem  for  us  in  this  matter  of  prayer,  in  a 
universe  that  seems  so  much  a  matter  of  law.  There 
are  two  or  three  things,  of  course,  which  one  must 
keep  in  mind  when  he  is  facing  that  kind  of  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first  is  this,  that  a  law  of  nature  never 
does  anything.  The  law  is  just  the  description  we 
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give  to  that  which  we  find  customary  to  happen  in 
the  universe  in  which  we  are,  and  strangely  enough 
we  are  changing  our  minds  frequently  about  that 
which  does  happen  and  the  way  in  which  it  happens. 
I  listened  ten  days  ago  to  Professor  Milliken,  the 
Nobel  Prize  man,  one  of  the  great  physicists  of  the 
world,  who  said  to  a  group  of  us  at  Oberlin,  “We 


the  larger  understanding,  the  greater  penetration 
into  things  that  is  before  us  has  given  them  quite  a 
radical  change  of  conception  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are.  Their  conception  of  law  has  changed. 
Laws  are  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which  we  think 
we  find  things  happening  as  we  watch  them,  test 
them  by  multitudes  of  human  experiences  as  far  as 


THE  CONVICTION  SPREADS 

E  have  just  had  word  from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  Movement  in  Mexico  that  they  have  started  a  training  school 
on  June  1st  last,  to  prepare  secretaries  for  the  Association  in 
Mexico. 

We  have  coming  to  Southern  College  on  January  1st  one  of  the  men  who 
has  been  leading  in  the  training  school  for  secretaries  in  South  America. 

We  have  at  the  present  minute  matriculated  in  our  student  body  Mr. 
Leung,  who  is  destined  to  head  the  training  school  for  China.  All  this  indi¬ 
cates  that  little  by  little  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Movement  of 
the  world  realizes  that  we  cannot  do  our  task  without  a  trained  leadership. 
It  is  gratifying  that  Southern  College  is  in  position  to  serve  these  other  train¬ 
ing  schools  in  helping  to  prepare  their  leadership. 

How  well  should  a  man  be  trained  who  is  to  stand  as  the  ideal  for  the 
boys  and  young  men  of  our  nation?  Ask  this  question  personally.  How  well 
should  a  man  be  trained  to  handle  my  boy  or  your  boy?  I  personally  want  a 
man  to  have  the  finest  Christian  culture  that  the  country  affords,  if  he  is  to  be 
the  ideal  for  my  boy.  I  want  him  to  have  the  best  knowledge  of  psychology 
in  dealing  with  my  boy  that  he  can  possibly  acquire.  I  want  him  to  have  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  Christianity  that 
the  best  schools  can  give  him.  I  want  him  to  understand  the  laws  of  economic 
life  and  of  social  contacts.  In  fact,  I  want  him  to  be  the  best  trained  man  that 
can  be  found  in  the  community.  That  is  what  I  want  for  my  boy.  What  do 
you  want  for  yours? 


physicists  are  exceedingly  humble  now.  The  last 
twenty-five  years  has  taught  us  the  severe  lesson  in 
the  need  of  humility  because  we  have  discovered  in 
that  time  that  what  twenty-five  years  ago  we  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  law  of  things  was  not  the  law  of 
things,  and  there  has  come  into  our  possession  since 
that  time  undreamed  of  laws.”  The  development, 


we  may,  hut  they  rest  on  that.  Now  there  is  this 
other  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  about  this  world  of 
law,  and  that  is  that  in  it  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
personal  forces,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  us, 
by  the  introduction  of  personal  will,  to  bring  certain 
things  to  pass  in^his  world  which,  on  the  basis  of 
law  alone,  would  never  come  to  pass.  When  I  was 
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in  high  school  I  read  an  article  by  a  reputable  en-  ing  hills  and  mountains  beyond  and  look  at  all  that 
gineer  in  which  he  proved  that  it  would  be  abso-  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  and  light  and  shade  of 
lutely  impossible  for  a  man  to  fly  in  the  air  in  a  color  and  form  and  ever  be  quite  the  same  again, 

machine  which  was  heavier  than  air,  if  he  was  ever  We  can’t  stand  before  a  picture  done  by  a  master 

to  fly  it  must  be  in  a  machine  of  the  balloon  type,  hand  and  go  away  to  be  the  same  peison  we  weie 

That  was  only  back  in  about  1897  or  1898,  and  when  we  came  into  the  presence  of  that  picture, 

now,  of  course,  the  heavier  machine  is  just  a  part  We  may  not  read  a  book  that  describes  to  us  in  fine 
of  our  daily  life.  Think  of  the  law  of  the  oak.  The  fashion  the  courses  and  the  aspirations  of  life  and 
acorn  drops  into  the  ground  and  dies,  and  out  of  its  be  what  we  were  before  we  did  that  reading.  We 
death  there  shall  grow  that  which  becomes  a  sap-  may  not  seek  the  quiet  place  alone,  the  closet  with 
ling,  a  small  tree,  and  then  a  larger  tree,  building  the  closed  door,  the  time  of  meditation  when  we 

itself  up  until  the  day  comes  when  the  processes  of  put  the  best  that  is  in  us  before  ourselves  and  not 

decay  shall  overcome  the  processes  of  growth  and  it  be  better  for  it,  and  prayer  of  course  is  always 

begins  to  drop  away  again,  and  the  acorn  goes  back  that.  When  a  man  prays,  the  best  that  is  in  him 
into  the  soil  from  which  it  had  sprung.  If  you  is  on  top,  and  some  of  us  feel  that  that  is  all  there 

follow  the  law  of  the  oak  you  will  find  that  that  is  to  it.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  life  so  far 

is  what  will  always  happen  so  far  as  the  oak  is  con-  that  those  who  believe  that  that  is  all  there  is  to 
cerned  But  into  the  forest  where  the  oak  grows  prayer  do  not  long  continue  to  pray,  as  you  may 

comes  a  man  with  a  purpose  in  his  eye,  and  there  is  be  finding  it  difficult  now  to  summon  up  the  best 

a  saw,  and  the  oak  falls  and  logs  are  made,  and  the  that  is  in  you  and  sit  in  its  presence  very  ong. 
mill  does  its  work,  and  after  a  while,  in  a  glorious  Prayer  is  more  than  that  according  to  Jesus.  t  is 
room,  paneling  wins  the  admiration  of  man  be-  more  than  that  according  to  the  experiences  of 
cause  the  oak  has  been  taken  from  its  forest  home  other  men.  I  can  say  personally,  it  is  more  t  an 
and  put  in  polished  form  upon  the  habitation  of  a  that  in  my  own  experience.  How  can  it  be  more 
man.  The  introduction  of  that  personal  will  may  than  that?  Well,  this  generation  in  which  we  live 
make  it  possible  to  take  those  things  which  occur  is  helping  us  a  great  deal,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  ow 

according  to  certain  laws  and  out  of  their  combina-  it  can  be  more  than  that.  I  do  not  know  of  ac¬ 

tions  to  bring  another  result.  We  may  multiply  thing  that  has  helped  me  more-than  that  which  has 
incidents  of  that  kind.  You  must  have  that  in  come  to  pass  in  that  miracle  box  that  we  call  the 
your  mind  when  you  are  facing  the  problem  of  law  radio,  to  help  me  answer  this  part  of  my  problem, 
and  prayer.  And  you  say,  “We  can’t  quite  go  along  What  happens?  It  is  possible  for  us  to  send  out 
with  Jesus  because  in  this  world  we  can’t  see  how  upon  the  air  the  human  voice,  and  that  instrument 
this  thing  works.”  He  may  claim  that  it  has  power  tuned  to  the  sending  instrument  miles  away  may 

in  Himself  We  may  agree  with  that.  There  is  pick  that  vibration  out  of  the  air  and  give  it  power 

power  in  Him  as  far  as  others  are  concerned.  We  again  in  application.  What  happens  when  a  man 
can’t  agree  with  him  there.  What  about  that?  prays  as  Jesus  prayed?  We  know  that  a  man  may 

Can  prayer  accomplish  anything  outside  of  the  man  not  build  all  that  is  in  him  about  a  great  pressing 

who  prays  ?  All  of  us  have  asked  that  question  purpose  without  there  going  on  within  him  the 
surely  None  of  us,  I  suppose,  doubt  that  prayer  breaking  down  of  certain  tissues.  You  do  not 
does  accomplish  something  in  the  man  who  prays,  think  incidentally  without  that  process  of  setting  up 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  sit  down  in  the  presence  and  breaking  down  going  on.  I  am  ta  king  now 
of  the  best  we  know,  the  highest  ideal  of  life,  that  merely  on  physical  lines,  and  in  the  breaking  down 


which  is  gathered  up  in  our  conception  of  God. 
None  of  us  can  sit  down  and  stay  there  long  with¬ 
out  being  the  better  for  it.  We  find  that  to  work  in 
so  many  different  ways.  We  can’t  sit  in  sight  of  the 
hills  and  look  across  that  valley  into  those  chang- 


of  those  tissues  there  is  created  a  certain  energy 
which  was  not  there  before.  Does  that  suggest  any¬ 
thing  to  you?  If  there  is  a  God  in  the  universe 
and  a  man  prays  that  way  so  that  within  him  there 
is  born  even  a  new  bit  of  physical  energy  or  at  least 
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that  released  in  a  new  way  that  God  may  take  that 
and  use  it.  Do  you  say  to  me  in  a  day  when  I 
may  speak  into  a  microphone  and  my  mother  hears 
my  voice  a  thousand  miles  away  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her,  when  she  kneels  beside  her  bed  at  night  and 
ties  everything  that  is  in  her  loving  heart  and  mine 
about  me  to  give  to  me  at  that  distance  just  the 
added  bit  of  power  I  need  to  make  me  decide  for 
the  thing  that  is  clean  against  the  thing  that  is  not, 
give  to  me  in  an  hour  when  I  may  be  sick  just  the 
added  power  which  makes  it  possible  for  my  phys¬ 
ical  frame  to  throw  off  the  attack  of  that  disease 
which  would  beat  it  out?  Do  you  say  that. is  im¬ 
possible  while  you  listen  to  a  radio?  I  can’t  say 
that  any  more.  If,  when  I  pray,  I  am  doing  the 
sort  of  thing  which  Jesus  did  I  know  there  is  be¬ 
ing  created  in  me  a  power  which  is  for  us,  which 
is  not  lost  in  this  universe  that  loses  nothing;  and 
that  if  there  be  a  God  of  the  kind  Jesus  talked  of 
and  we  are  in  His  line  of  purpose,  and  for  others 
Jesus  found  it  wise  to  pray,  then  I  think  I  am  likely 
to  pray  longer  and  to  keep  on  praying  through  more 
days  when  I  am  sure  that  in  addition  to  the  help  I 
get  myself,  I  am  able  to  put  myself  in  prayer  at  the 
help  of  a  man  who  needs  me  there. 

May  I  say  one  other  thing?  I  say  it  reverently 
and  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  the  good  God  wants  to  do  in  this  world 
which  He  cannot  do  and  which  He  never  will  be 
able  to  do  until  men  pray,  for  when  they  pray  they 
put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  God  for  His  work 
and  use  in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
His  plan  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  now.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  that  in  a  very  homely  way.  I  have  a  sister 
who  is  very  independent  of  mind.  I  came  home 
from  college  one  year  when  she  was  still  in  high 
school.  The  high  school  let  out  later  than  the  col¬ 
lege.  I  came  into  her  room  one  afternoon  and 
found  her  busy  on  a  problem  in  mathematics,  and  I 
said  to  her,  “Kate,  let  me  help  you  with  that,”  and 
she  said,  “I  will  do  it  myself.”  Of  course  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  say.  I  went  away  and  came 
back  in  an  hour  or  so  and  she  was  at  the  problem 
and  just  about  at  the  same  place,  and  when  I  came 
into  her  room  this  time  she  said,  “Tom,  how  would 
you  go  about  this  thing?”  And  then  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  pull  up  my  chair  beside  hers  and  put  my 


experience  and  such  wisdom  as  I  had  at  her  dis¬ 
posal  so  that  together  we  could  work  that  problem 
out.  “Tom,  how  would  you  go  about  this?”  That 
was  prayer.  With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
with  all  the  experience  and  power  a  man  might 
have,  he  could  not  do  anything  to  help  that  girl  at 
her  problem  until  she  asked  that  way,  and  you 
can  carry  that  on  out,  as  I  have  had  reason  to  carry 
it  out  into  a  good  deal  wider  sphere  than  that,  and 
see  how  man  handicaps  God  by  his  unwillingness  to 
follow  the  practice  of  Jesus  in  that  particular  way. 
Why  do  we  do  ourselves  or  others  that  great 
harm?  Jesus  prayed,  Jesus  found  power  in  pray¬ 
er,  Jesus  found  it  an  instrument  to  use  mightily 
for  others.  Jesus  said  that  the  man  who  prays  in 
H  is  name  will  get  whatsoever  he  asks  in  that  spirit, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  law  rules  that  thing 
out  in  the  universe  of  God.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  all  that  is  coming  in  our  times  makes  it  more 
reasonable  that  we  give  ourselves  together  that  way 
to  Him,  and  that  may  make  it  possible  for  His  day 
to  come.  I  am  not  so  sure,  of  course,  as  to  how  it 
works,  but  I  can  bear  testimony  to  you  that  it  does. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  called  into  a  room  where 
a  woman  of  twenty-five  was  lying  desperately  ill. 
She  had  graduated  from  college  and  her  sister  had 
too.  They  both  were  taken  with  tuberculosis  about 
the  same  time,  and  they  had  been  living  in  adjoining 
rooms,  slowly  going  out.  The  other  sister  had  died. 
Her  body  was  in  the  room  downstairs.  The  doctor 
had  told  this  girl  of  twenty-five  that  as  soon  as  her 
sister’s  funeral  was  over  she  should  go  to  Saranac, 
and  she  had  sent  for  me.  When  I  came  in,  she 
said,  “I  am  going  to  Saranac  next  week,  and  you 
know  that  those  who  go  there  do  not  always  come 
back  as  they  go.  There  are  some  things  which  I 
should  like  to  get  straight  if  I  can  before  I  go 
away.”  I  saw  what  was  coming,  and  I  knew  I  was 
face  to  face  with  the  most  difficult  question  a  man 
has  to  answer  for  another,  and  I  said  within  my¬ 
self,  “God  give  me  the  word,”  and  the  word  came 
just  as  quickly  as  I  had  said  that,  for  as  I  was  pray¬ 
ing  she  had  said  to  me,  “Why  is  it  that  God  lets 
this  sort  of  thing  happen?”  I  said  to  her — I  had 
never  thought  of  this  before  until  I  had  just  prayed 
- — I  said,  “I  am  the  oldest  in  the  family  of  eight. 

Continued  on  Page  17) 
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The  Winning  Appeal"' 

Rev.  Jno.  R.  Jester,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


■  HIS  has  been  a  most  delightful  summer  at 
Blue  Ridge.  It  is  our  third  season  here, 
and  if  God  so  wills  I  hope  there  may  be 
many  more.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  come  to  Blue 
Ridge  return  home  with  that  feeling.  As  we  go 
down  from  these  heights  back  to  our  accustomed 
places  of  service,  I  wonder  what  convictions  and 
thoughts  shall  live  with  us  as  we  take  up  our  tasks. 

In  thinking  over  what  I  should  say  to  you  this 
morning,  my  mind  has  turned  to  this  passage  as 
found  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
beginning  with  the  29th  verse: 

“And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel 
the  Midianite,  Moses’  father-in-law,  We  are  jour¬ 
neying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will 
give  it  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee 
good:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel. 

“And  he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go ;  but  I  will 
depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my  kindred. 

“And  he  said,  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee;  foras¬ 
much  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  tlm 
wilderness,  and  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes. 
“"“And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea  it  shall 
be,  that  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us 
the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee.’’ 

Many  of  you  will  recognize  that  this  passage, 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Numbers,  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  the  Exodus  from  the  land  of  bondage  into  the 
wilderness,  when  Moses  was  met  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Jethro,  who  came  both  with  his  blessing  and 
also  with  his  word  of  counsel  and  advice,  which 
meant  so  much  to  Moses  in  the  division  of  lespon- 
sibility.  After  this  Jethro  returned  to  his  own 
home,  but  Hobab,  his  son,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Moses,  it  seems,  remained  until  they  had  passed  on 
by  Sinai,  and  then  it  was  that  Hobab  was  minded 
to  go  back  to  his  own  land  and  his  kindred.  Moses 
would  persuade  him  to  journey  with  them,  being  in 


*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  Blue 
Ridge,  N.  C.,  August,  1926. 


a  sense  in  his  household,  feeling  the  need  of  him,  and 
desiring  also  that  he  might  receive  the  blessing  that 
was  in  store  for  all. 

Why  did  Moses  need  Hobab  as  a  scout  and  guide 
when  he  had  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud?  If 
God  was  giving  him  supernatural  leading  and  guid¬ 
ance,  why  the  need  of  human  intervention?  We 
may  answer  by  asking  what  was  the  advantage  that 
came  to  him  by  the  timely  advice  of  Jethro,  which 
meant  so  much  to  him  in  all  the  wilderness  wander¬ 
ings  and  the  life  of  the  nation  afterwards?  Expe¬ 
rience  that  is  born  in  real  life  never  runs  counter  to 
divine  wisdom,  but  works  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
Hobab  knew  the  land  as  only  a  tribesman  born  in 
the  desert  could  know  it.  He  knew  the  oases  and 
the  wells.  He  was  familiar  with  camp  life.  There¬ 
fore  his  companionship  could  be  of  great  service  both 
to  Moses  and  to  his  people.  But  we  find  under  the 
first  appeal  that  Hobab  desired  to  go  back  and  said, 
“I  will  not  go.”  He^  perhaps  being  advanced  in 
years,  did  not  desire  to  break  up  and  go  to  a  new 
land,  as  he  knew  but  little  about  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Moses.  He  said,  “I  will  not  go.  Perchance  this 
Jehovah  is  not  able  to  carry  out  all  of  the  promises 
and  assurances  which  you  have  been  given.  I  will 
go  back.”  Repulsed  at  this  reply  we  find  Moses 
again  pressing  the  matter,  approaching  him  fi'om  a 
different  angle,  saying,  “Go  thou  with  us,  and  thou 
mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.”  We  are  assured 
that  he  went,  because  we  find  his  descendants  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

There  were  two  appeals  which  were  made  by 
Moses  to  Hobab  on  that  day.  The  first  was  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  reward,  a  material  reward :  “Come  thou 
with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good” — an  argument 
that  would  naturally  strike  home  to  the  average 
man.  Moses  felt  this  would  find  its  response  in  the 
heart  of  Hobab, — but  we  find  Hobab  declining  it. 
Moses  was  simply  pursuing  the  method  that  is  often 
employed  by  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life: 
“Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good.” 
Why  do  men  embark  on  different  undertakings  in 
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business  and  professional  life?  Usually  we  say  it  is 
for  the  reward  that  lies  ahead.  There  is  something 
to  be  achieved  and  attained.  There  is  a  reward 
worth  while.  But  Hobab,  for  the  probable  rea¬ 
sons  assigned,  felt  that  the  reward  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  risk,  therefore,  he  said,  “I  will  not  go.” 

But  taking  a  new  tack,  a  new  angle  of  approach, 
Moses  said,  ‘‘Come  thou  with  us.  Thou  shall  be 
instead  of  eyes  for  us.  Thou  wilt  render  us  a  great 
service.”  He  pressed  his  point:  “Come  thou  with 
us,  Hobab,  we  need  you.  There  is  really  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  here  for  real  service.”  It  was  this  appeal 
that  struck  home  to  Hobab. 

May  we  ever  remember  that  the  appeal  which 
Moses  made  here  is  the  challenging  appeal  that  our 
hearts  need  for  today.  It  is  the  winning  appeal 
when  it  is  rightly  made. 

The  heart  responds  best  when  there  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  appeal,  which  calls  for  the  noblest  and  most 
sacrificial  service  that  we  can  give.  This  thought 
was  impressed  recently  while  I  was  down  in  a  far- 
off  corner  of  Virginia,  where  I  visited  some  years 


ago  when  associated  with  the  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  At  that  time  we  were  in  a  campaign  for  a 
million  dollars  for  that  institution.  One  day  I 
went  into  the  business  place  of  a  man  in  that  sec¬ 
tion — a  little  store — and  took  up  with  him  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Christian  service,  by  making  a  worthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  young  life  of  his  state.  I  sat  at  his 
desk  facing  a  man  who  had  met  with  serious  busi¬ 
ness  reverses.  He  had  lost  all  save  honor,  integrity, 
and  truth,  but  at  that  time  he  was  slowly  pulling 
back  in  his  business  relations.  As  I  pressed  the  mat¬ 


ter  of  a  worthy  contribution  for  the  life  of  the  young 
people  of  his  state,  in  a  few  moments  his  response 
was  secured  in  a  pledge  for  a  thousand  dollars.  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  nine  years  until  the  other  day, 
when  I  entered  his  place  of  business  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  other  years.  After  the  greeting,  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  pleasing  smile  on  his  face  and 
said,  “I  want  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  visit  nine 
years  ago,  and  to  tell  you  the  joy  that  has  been  mine 
in  making  the  sacrifice  and  in  paying  my  pledge  to 
that  noble  institution.  I  feel  that  by  this  contribu- 


DUTY 

In  this  day  when  pleasure  or  material  profit  is  the  motive  that  underlies  the  action 
of  so  may  people ,  the  growing  boy  needs  to  be  taught  there  is  a  higher  motive. 

The  value  of  one’s  life  is  largely  measured  by  the  size  of  his  motive.  Big  motives 
control  big  men. 

Robert  E.  Lee  said,  “Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English  language.”  The 
Lee  School  is  endeavoring  to  set  this  as  its  motto,  and  to  train  boys  to'  see  life  from 
this  viewpoint. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  youth  of  this  age  is  any  worse  than  any  other  age, 
but  it  is  important  to  instill  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  than  does  actually  prevail.  They 
may  not  be  actually  more  frivolous  than  other  ages,  but  certainly  a  deeper  sense  of 
duty  ivould  make  their  lives  more  useful. 

Already  much  has  been  accomplished,  for  we  have  a  fine  bunch  of  boys  here  who 
are  responding  to  the  appeals  of  men,  who  are  by  nature  leaders  of  boys  because  they 
are  deeply  interested  in  them.  In  fact,  Lee  School  hopes  to  inject  the  spirit  of  Blue 
Ridge  in  the  younger  set  of  boys  much  as  it  has  been  done  for  the  older  ones  for  years. 

Blue  Ridge  friends  can  afford  to  endorse  the  school  as  a  Blue  Ridge  enterprise. 
Send  us  the  name  of  boys  and  their  parents  who  7night  be  interested. 

J.  A.  Peoples. 
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tion  I  have  joined  up  my  life  in  a  sacrificial  way  to 
.a  worthwhile  enterprise.”  That  was  the  appeal  that 
went  home  to  his  heart,  and  it  is  the  one  which  will 
go  home  to  any  heart  that  throbs  in  the  right  way 
the  appeal  to  really  give  oneself  in  a  worthwhile 
way  for  a  noble  cause.  Great  minds  and  hearts 
cannot  be  enlisted  for  little  enterprises.  It  is  only 
the  challenge  which  brings  its  call  for  sacrifice  that 
leads  one  into  the  best  life  endeavor.  The  Master 
had  this  in  view  when  He  gave  the  great  commis- . 
sion,  saying  to  that  small  group  of  disciples  in  a 
despised  land,  “Go  into  all  the  world,”  uttered  a 
ringing  challenge  that  proved  the  very  nerve  center 
of  Apostolic  Christianity,  and  down  all  the  years 
since  it  has  been  the  energizing  call  of  vital  Chris¬ 
tianity.  When  we  think  of  such  noble  souls  as 
Carey  in  India,  Judson  in  Burma,  Morrison  in 
China,  Livingstone  in  Africa,  and  the  noble  train 
of  missionaries  who  have  followed  in  their  wake,  we 
see  that  the  spirit  which  Jesus  would  inculcate  has 
not  died,  but  it  is  the  great  living  principle  that 
rules  the  hearts  of  men  today. 

I  am  speaking  this  morning  to  a  company  of 
young  people  as  well  as  older  ones.  Some  of  you 
are  in  your  student  days.  "V  ou  are  looking  forward 
to  the  life  that  lies  ahead  of  you.  Let  me  give 
you  this  word :  Do  not  seek  the  place  that  is  easy — 
which  is  free  from  responsibility — and  is  a  stranger 
to  burdens  which  all  must  carry.  But  remember 
this,  that  the  appeal  which  will  make  your  life  one 
of  worthwhileness  is  to  service  that  calls  you  to  lay 
out  your  life  in  a  great  enterprise  which  shall  mean 
blessing  unto  others.  How  we  hurt  ourselves,  how 
we  hurt  Christianity,  how  we  belittle  life,  when  we 
seek  the  soft  places  rather  than  those  of  real  heroic 
service.  Today,  throughout  our  Southland,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sagging  in  religious  life — it  is  seen  in 
every  denomination  concerning  great  enterprises.  In 
recent  years  we  have  passed  through  the  season  of 
material  prosperity  and  then  depression,  and  now 
we  are  facing  conditions  of  retrenchment.  What  is 
the  trouble?  We  have  lost  the  heroic  note.  The 
only  thing  that  can  re-establish  it  is  the  spirit  that 
actuated  Hobab  when  Moses  said:  “Come  with  us. 
Be  of  service.”  It  is  only  as  we  face  a  big  appeal 
that  we  can  really  compass,  as  individuals  and  as 
churches,  the  task  which  God  has  set  before  us. 


There  is  many  a  church  today  in  our  Southland  that 
is  attempting  little  and  accomplishing  less,  because 
it  has  never  caught  the  large  sacrificial  note;  and 
there  are  lives  languishing  and  failing  because  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  task  has  never  found  lodge¬ 
ment  in  their  hearts.  I  am  thinking  of  that  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  when 
James  Gorden  Bennett,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald ,  was  in  Paris.  Stanley  was  at  that  time  a 
world  correspondent  at  Madrid.  He  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Bennett  to  report  at  once  at 
Paris.  Two  days  later  he  arrived  at  Paris  late  at 
night.  Arousing  Mr.  Bennett  from  his  bed  he  said, 
“Why  have  you  summoned  me  to  Paris?”  Mr. 
Bennett  said  to  him,  “I  have  called  you  to  request 
that  you  go  to  the  heart  of  Africa  and  find  Living¬ 
stone.”  “But,”  Stanley  replied,  “it  has  been  an 
accepted  fact  for  two  years  that  Livingstone  is 
dead.  It  is  a  fruitless  task.”  “I  don’t  think  so,” 
said  Bennett.  “But,”  said  Stanley,  “it  is  a  perilous 
undertaking,  and  furthermore,  it  is  an  expensive 
proposition.”  But  to  all  of  this  Bennett  said: 
“That  is  all  right  about  the  peril ;  also  about  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Draw  on  me  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Fit 
out  your  expedition.  When  that  is  exhausted,  draw 
another  thousand  pounds,  and  another,  and  on  until 
Livingstone  is  found.”  Nerved  by  the  spirit  of 
Bennett,  and  with  a  great  task  ahead,  Stanley 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa  in  his  quest 
for  Livingstone. 

It  is  only  as  we  attempt  something  worth  while, 
in  a  true  spirit  of  service,  and  in  a  sacrificial  way, 
that  we  can  achieve  a  worth  while  task.  Hobab 
realized  that  there  would  be  the  dividend  of  serv¬ 
ice.  We  always  miss  life’s  best  goal  when  we  seek 
to  get  rather  than  to  give.  Many  of  us  are  at 
Blue  Ridge  for  a  season  of  rest,  which  we  feel  is  a 
laudable  reason,  and  yet  there  should  be  in  the  skv 
of  our  destiny  a  larger  purpose,  namely,  that  we 
may  come  upon  these  restful  heights  and  catch  a 
new  vision  of  life  and  sacrificial  service  for  others. 
Only  as  we  join  our  lives  up  to  that  principle  can 
we  send  forth  streams  of  influence  that  shall  live 
on  when  our  earthly  days  are  over. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago,  while  in 
Northern  Neck,  Virginia,  that  stretch  of  country 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  the 
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cradle  of  American  civilization,  to  visit  Stratford, 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  General  Lee.  As  I 
walked  around  that  beautiful  old  homestead,  which 
America  in  some  way  should  preserve  as  it  has  Mon- 
ticello, — there  was  an  atmosphere  all  its  own.  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  that  came  down  from  the 
past  and  incarnated  itself  in  the  life  of  him  whom 
Bradford  has  characterized  as  “The  American.” 
I  thought  of  the  noble  spirit  which  actuated  his  life 
when  Appomattox  had  come  with  its  crash  and  ashes 
of  defeat,  and  when  shortly  afterwards  a  high  po¬ 
sition  in  the  commercial  world  was  offered  him,  that 
he  turned  aside  for  the  purpose  of  service,  saying, 
“I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  into  battle; 
I  will  now  lead  them  through  education  to  those 
ideals  that  shall  make  the  new  South  of  the  future.” 
And  as  I  thus  mused,  an  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  some  time  ago  emphasized  the  fact  of  the 
deathless  influence  wdiich  one’s  life  exerts,  when  it 
is  keyed  to  the  noblest  service.  A  young  man  of 
poverty  one  day  was  walking  along  a  thoroughfare 
of  Atlanta.  He  wanted  to  travel  abroad,  but  his 
financial  condition  forbade  his  going.  On  this 
crowded  street  he  saw  fall  from  the  pocket  of  a 
wealthy  man  a  purse.  Quickening  his  pace,  he  soon 
reached  it,  and  planting  his  foot  upon  it,  stood  un¬ 
til  the  crowd  passed  along.  When  no  one  was  ob¬ 
serving,  he  quickly  picked  it  up  from  the  pavement 
and  going  aside  found  that  it  contained  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Early  next  morning  he  said,  “I  will  take 
a  little  tramp  out  to  Stone  Mountain,  and  see 
the  memorial  which  is  being  carved  there.  Then  I 
will  catch  an  early  train  at  the  little  station,  go  my 
way,  and  carry  out  my  long-formed  purpose.”  He 
reached  the  place  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  and  as 
he  looked  at  that  noble  face  carved  in  stone,  there 
seemed  to  issue  from  it  words  of  duty  and  truth. 
He  stood  as  one  transfixed ;  a  moral  revolution  was 
taking  place  in  his  soul.  He  said,  “I  can’t  go  on! 
I  can’t  go  on!”  And  turning  back  he  sought  out 
the  owner  of  the  purse,  saying,  “Let  me  give  you 
the  story,  sir.”  He  told  it,  and  then  said,  “The 
reason  that  I  couldn’t  go  on,  as  I  looked  upon  those 
stony  lips  they  seemed  to  issue  the  call  for  truth  and 
for  duty.  I  had  to  come  back.”  Thus  does  the 
spirit  of  Lee  live  on  today.  And  why  was  it  so 


great?  Because  it  was  joined  to  the  spirit  of  his 
Master,  who  taught  men  how  to  live. 

In  the  state  of  Georgia,  some  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  United  States  senators  were  elected  by 
the  legislature,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  a  certain 
community  was  one  of  antagonism  to  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  A  representative  was  elected  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  would  vote  against  Gordon.  He  went 
to  the  legislature,  but  on  the  day  of  the  election 
voted  “Aye.”  When  the  legislature  had  closed,  he 
returned  home.  A  meeting  was  soon  called  at  the 
county  court  house  and  a  great  crowd  assembled. 
Indignation,  scorn  and  contempt  for  him  showed 
itself  on  the  expression  of  practically  everyone. 
Man  after  man  arose  and  voiced  the  feeling  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  their  representative. 
After  spending  themselves  in  denunciation,  they  said, 
“Sir,  have  you  anything  to  say?  It  is  your  turn.” 
Walking  slowly  to  the  rostrum,  he  looked  upon 
eyes  that  flashed  fire  at  him,  and  said:  “Gentlemen, 
I  know  your  feelings.  I  was  elected  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  understanding  that  I  would  cast  my  vote 
against  General  Gordon.  I  went  with  that  inten¬ 
tion,  but  as  the  roll  was  called,  I  looked  around,  and 
sitting  far  on  the  side  was  General  Gordon.  My 
eyes  fell  upon  that  gentle,  kindly  face.  I  saw  the 
saber  cut  which  he  will  carry  to  his  grave,  which 
was  received  in  that  fierce  charge  at  Malvern  Hill. 
I  could  not  vote  against  that  scar.”  When  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  eyes  that  had  flashed  fire  and  indig¬ 
nation  were  swimming  in  tears.  A  Confederate 
soldier,  with  one  sleeve  dangling  by  his  side,  mount¬ 
ed  the  platform,  and  in  a  husky  voice  said :  “I  move 
that  this  gathering  vote  its  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  our  representative’s  vote  for  General  Gor¬ 
don.”  It  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Christ  has  gone  on  before  us.  His  cross  is  lifted, 
which  we  may  not  forget.  God  send  us  from  this 
mountain  top  stay,  back  to  the  plane  of  service, 
with  the  vision  of  true  sacrifice,  that  we  may  ren¬ 
der  service  in  a  noble  way  for  the  blessings  of  others. 


THE  ORIGINALITY  OF ‘JESUS 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 
lem.  There  is  where  you  find  justice  and  mercy 
combined,  and  if  these  things  seem  too  deep  and 
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too  difficult,  friends,  this  morning,  I  beseech  you  in 
the  name  of  the  same  Jesus  not  to  turn  your  back 
upon  them;  for,  in  my  judgment,  the  bishop  who 
spoke  here  last  Sunday  struck  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  bade  us  to  find  out,  and  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jesus.  How  keenly  I  enjoyed  that 
sermon  of  last  Sunday  morning!  Then  and  there 
I  decided  on  my  theme  for  this  morning — the  orig¬ 
inality  of  Jesus,  the  points  of  which  you  and  I  ought 
to  learn  in  order  to  know  Jesus. 

My  third  point  had  to  do  with  the  method  of 
Jesus,  but  I  have  said  enough.  My  friends,  there 
is  no  analogy  to  Jesus,  no  analogy  to  His  cross,  no 
analogy  to  His  resurrection!  How  shall  we  classi¬ 
fy  His  resurrection?  Was  it  a  part  of  His  char¬ 
acter?  Or  was  it  a  part  of  His  teaching?  I  think 
of  it  sometimes  as  a  living  parable.  He  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  life  through  that  deed.  There 
is  no  analogy  to  the  cross,  no  parallel  to  the  resur¬ 
rection.  What,  then,  do  you  think  of  Jesus?  Are 
you  willing  to  say  with  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  “Never  man  so  spake”?  Are  you  able  to  say 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  God  was  in  Christ  re¬ 
conciling  the  world  to  Himself?  I  dare  not  sit 
down  without  quoting  His  greatest  teaching: 

“Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.” 

Friends,  nobody  but  Jesus  could  possibly  utter 
such  words.  Those  words  in  themselves  are  enough 
to  make  Jesus  the  most  original  of  men! 


JESUS  AND  PRAYER 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 

I  have  watched  my  mother  a  good  many  times 
kneeling  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

I  have  seen  them  come  to  her  heartbroken  because 
of  something  that  had  happened  out  on  the  street, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  discourage  her  very  much. 
She  took  them  to  her  arms  and  soothed  them,  and 
after  a  while  the  tears  were  gone  and  there  was  a 
smile  and  more  play.  As  a  lad,  I  used  to  wonder 
why  it  was  that  mother  was  not  disturbed  when 
the  child  seemed  to  be  so  badly  hurt.  But  as  I  grew 
older  I  came  to  see  that  she  was  calm  because  she 
knew  better  the  way  of  life,  and  she  was  sure  that 
what  was  happening  to  that  child  that  day  was  go¬ 
ing  to  mean  character  in  the  longer  days,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  saw  it  in  that  broader  fashion  she  was  not 
disturbed,”  and  I  said  to  her,  “Don't  you  think  that 
perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  feel  just 
the  same  about  the  thing  which  happens  to  you?” 
And  the  next  day  she  told  me  she  had  had  the  first 
good  sleep  she  had  had  in  a  long,  long  time.  You 
can’t  tell  me  that  there  was  not  an  answer  from  the 
wisdom  there  is  in  the  universe  to  my  prayer.  I 
don’t  care  so  much  whether  you  say  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  just  something  that  had  been  subcon¬ 
scious  which  came  up  at  the  call  from  me.  That 
does  not  lessen  its  value  for  me.  For  it  is  just 
as  great  a  miracle  if  it  came  up  out  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  if  I  am  able  to  plug  in  and  always  get  the 
answer  as  if  it  were  to  come  in  the  voice  of  an 
angel  from  above  the  roof.  If  God  answers  that 
way  I  know  He  answers,  and  you  will  know  it  too 
if  you  pray  or  try  to  pray  as  Jesus  prayed. 
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By  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 


Y  Fellow  Americans:  Across  the  bluegrass 
lawn  of  the  campus  I  represent,  from  the 
ancient  cupola  of  the  Washington  Build¬ 
ing,  the  figure  of  the  father  of  his  country,  that 
ancient  rebel  of  ’76,  looks  down  upon  the  stature 
and  mausoleum  of  his  immortal  kinsman  and  fellow 
rebel,  Robert  Edward  Lee.  Within  that  sacred 
shrine  in  the  front  of  Virginia  and  the  South’s  holy 
of  holies  on  one  wise  is  Pell’s  wonderful  portrait 
of  George  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  be¬ 
fore  he  rebelled  against  the  home  government  in 
scarlet  uniform  of  the  British  officer  as  he  fought  un¬ 
der  Braddock;  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  holy 
of  holies  is  Pine’s  picture,  his  splendid  portrait  of 
his  majestic  fellow  rebel,  Robert  Edward  Lee,  in 
full  Confederate  gray.  And  over  each  glorious  head 
in  a  common  homage  to  the  mighty  dead  there  is  a 
cluster  of  intertwined  flags,  all  drooping  in  homage 
to  the  task,  all  jealousies  and  political  antagonisms 
and  sectional  loyalties  forgotten  in  a  common  hom¬ 
age  to  those  mighty  rebels  of  a  historic  past.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  reunited  states  with  not  a 
rent  remaining,  and  the  glorious  meteor  flag  of 
England,  the  world’s  foremost  symbol  of  law  and 
ordered  liberty,  and  intertwined  with  them,  the 
stainless  stars  and  bars  of  a  vanished  Confederacy — 


*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  Blue 
Ridge,  N.  C.,  August,  1926. 


that  sacred  flag,  that  stainless  flag  of  memory  and 
tears. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  at  the  very  beginning 
that  to  bring  to  this  gathering  of  educated,  think¬ 
ing,  patriotic,  all-Americans,  to  bring  to  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  unique  life  and  spotless  character  of 
that  glorious  leader,  Robert  Edward  Lee,  is  to  me 
not  only  an  honor  and  a  privilege.  Oh,  no,  it  is  far 
more  than  that.  It  is  to  me  an  opportunity  of  vital 
and  lasting  service  under  God  to  every  one  of  us. 
He  was,  and  is,  and  shall  forever  be,  the  idol  not 
only  of  every  Southern  heart,  but  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  heart,  of  every  national  heart,  and  drawingly 
and  increasingly,  of  every  civilized,  loving  heart, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  his  unique  and  matchless  character  were  some¬ 
how  or  other  under  God  united  at  last  the  rigid 
self-sacrificing,  self-domineering  morality  of  the 
Puritan,  and  the  exquisite  gaiety  and  chivalry  and 
courtesy  of  the  cavalier.  In  his  marvelous  charac¬ 
ter  were  somehow  crystallized  and  concentrated 
and  embodied  all  the  virtues  and  highest  traits  of 
the  old  South,  without  its  weaknesses.  How  it  hap¬ 
pened  I  can  hardly  say,  except  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  that  alone.  In  his  marvelous  character 
were  somehow  united  and  crystallized  all  those  vir¬ 
tues  that  had  been  idolized  in  theory,  at  least  by  his 
associates  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  South — 
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its  marvelous  combination  of  manly  militant  cour¬ 
age  and  kindliness  and  mercy — its  passion,  his  love 
of  home  and  children;  its  customary  tenderness  to¬ 
ward  the  weak,  the  powerless,  the  aged,  the  af¬ 
flicted;  its  chivalrous  exaltation  of  womanhood;  its 
lofty  sense  of  personal  honor,  personal  integrity,  per¬ 
sonal  integrity;  its  deep  and  passionate  religious  de¬ 
votion.  All  of  these,  somehow  by  God’s  providence, 
seemed  crystallized  and  united,  seemed  to  come  to 
full  flower  and  perfect  fruitage  in  the  character  of 
the  South’s  ideal  hero  just  before  the  civilization, 
the  old  aristocratic  civilization,  that  culminated  in 
such  fruit  as  was  uprooted  and  destroyed  forever 
by  the  earthquake  and  tempest  of  war. 

And  my  purpose  today  in  these  few  moments  in 
this  place,  my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  life  his¬ 
tory  or  the  military  standing,  or  the  place  among  the 
great  generals  of  the  world  of  Robert  Edward  Lee. 
I  wish  in  these  few  moments  to  paint  before  you 
a  Lee  that  you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with — 
not  Lee,  the  demigod  of  war,  resistless  alike  in  at¬ 
tack  and  retreat.  Not  Lee,  the  originator  and 
perfector  of  trench  warfare  fifty  years  before  it  was 
heard  of.  Not  Lee,  the  military  genius.  I  wish,  if 
I  can,  to  give  you  four  flashlight  pictures  of  Lee 
after  Appomattox.  Not  of  Lee,  the  demigod  of 
war,  but  of  Lee,  the  forwarder  of  peace.  Of  Lee, 
the  Christian — the  Christian  saint.  Of  Lee,  the 
all-American  reconciler.  Of  Lee,  the  all-American 
Christian,  Christian  progressor.  Of  Lee,  the  mar¬ 
velous  educational  statesman  of  a  new  South.  Of  a 
Lee  that  you  have  hardly  heard  of. 

The  first  picture,  then,  that  I  would  paint  is  the 
one  that  you  know  most  about,  perhaps.  It  is  Lee, 
the  all-American  Christian,  Lee  the  Christian  saint. 
General  Lee  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  military 
service  of  his  country.  Beginning  with  his  boyhood, 
trained  at  West  Point,  spending  a  long  life  in  mili¬ 
tary  campaigns  and  battle  fields  among  the  camps  of 
the  far  West.  How  such  an  officer  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  United  States  Army,  so  trained  and  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  how  such  an  officer  could  have  main¬ 
tained  and  developed  such  utter  purity  of  heart  and 
life  and  conduct,  such  spotless  chastity  of  word  and 
behavior,  such  adoration  of  and  constant  practice 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  such 
unmeasured  devotion  to  his  Divine  Redeemer,  I  can¬ 


not  understand.  Cut  off  during  all  his  life  from  all 
the  sacred  and  refining  influences  of  the  Christian 
home,  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  school,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  of  Christian  associates  of  fellow  work¬ 
men.  Cut  off  all  his  life  from  all  of  them.  Oh, 
it  is  a  marvelous  instance  of  divine  grace  working 
upon  an  almost  divine  human  soul.  Thrice  for¬ 
tunate  is  the  South,  and  through  her,  the  nation  and 
the  world,  that  whenever  and  wherever,  through  the 
long  ages  of  the  future,  she  lifts  her  eyes  toward  the 
splendid  figure  of  her  ideal  hero  on  the  pedestal  of 
his  ever-growing  fame,  she  sees  floating  over  his 
head  as  the  one  and  only  flag  of  his  unchanged  and 
unchanging  allegiance,  not  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  he  so  regretfully  furled  and  laid  for  a  time 
away,  nor  the  stars  and  bars,  that  disappeared  for¬ 
ever  amid  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the  battlefield, 
but  the  starry  banner  of  the  cross  itself,  that  starry 
flag  that  has  never  yet  been  furled  in  permanent 
surrender  nor  defeat,  that  glorious  flag  that  knows 
no  Waterloo,  no  Gettysburg,  no  Appomattox;  that, 
please  God,  shall  yet  float  in  universal  beauty  and 
universal  triumph  over  the  whole  world.  If  there 
is  any  one  lesson  that  we  can  learn  today  in  this 
time  of  bewilderment,  of  moral  transitions,  of  moral 
uncertainty,  there  is  one  lesson  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  life  and  work  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
it  is  surely  this:  That  living,  loving,  personal  faith 
in  a  living,  a  loving,  and  a  personal  God  is  at  once 
the  source,  the  inspiration,  and  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  all  true  human  greatness.  My  first 
picture,  then,  to  you  is  of  Lee  the  Christian. 

The  second  one,  still  more  brief,  is  of  Lee  the 
peacemaker,  the  all-American  reconciler  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  non-partisan,  all-American 
lover  of  all  his  fellowmen,  even  during  the  horrors 
of  warfare.  No  one  knows  better  than  we,  after 
the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years,  that  after  un¬ 
dergoing  the  intolerable  suffering  and  hatreds  and 
injustices  of  organized  warfare,  hatred  of  one’s 
enemies  is  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic  duty,  as  a 
moral  obligation,  even  sometimes  as  a  religious 
dedication.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  while  he  saw  his  own  family 
driven  out  by  the  enemy  from  their  home  and  con¬ 
demned  to  wander  houseless  and  penniless  over  the 
land ;  during  those  years  when  he  saw  his  own  col- 
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leagues  and  comrades  and  fellow  officers  shot  down 
and  mangled  at  his  side ;  during  all  those  years 
when  his  dear  homeland  was  ravaged  and  devas¬ 
tated  from  end  to  end.  Through  all  those  years 
Robert  E.  Lee  never  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
in  what  we  would  call  the  normal  hatred  of  his 
foes.  He  remained  an  all-American  through  the 
whole  war — in  all  the  horrors  of  Butler’s  devilish 
armies  and  devilish  conduct  in  Louisiana — not  all 
the  horrors  of  Sherman’s  devastating  raids  through 


tated  and  subjugated,  who  had  seen  his  own  army 
defeated  and  crushed  and  surrendered,  and  who 
had  seen  his  own  rights  as  a  citizen,  even  to  vote, 
taken  away  for  life.  I  wonder  if  ever  a  defeated 
general,  in  all  the  history  of  human  warfare, — I 
wonder  if  ever  any  one  of  them  could  have  made  the 
glorious  statement  made  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  three 
years  after  his  defeat,  when  he  returned  to  his  much 
loved  minister  of  the  gospel  and  said,  “My  dear 
doctor,  the  Holy  Book  from  which  you  speak  so  elo- 
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Georgia  and  South  Carolina — not  all  the  brutali¬ 
ties  of  Hunter  and  his  marching  devils  laying  waste 
the  whole  Valley  of  Virginia — not  all  these  things 
ever  awakened  hatred  of  the  North  in  his  heart. 
He  was  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  protec¬ 
tion  and  safety  from  the  perils  of  the  army  of  the 
helpless  of  Pennsylvania  as  he  was  for  those  of  his 
own  loved  Virginia.  I  wonder,  in  all  the  devilish 
and  horrid  history  of  human  warfare,  if  there  was 
ever  a  general  who  had  seen  his  own  land  devas- 


quently  every  Sabbath  tells  us  to  forgive  our  ene¬ 
mies.  As  for  me,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
difficulty  with  our  friends  of  the  North  until  to¬ 
day,  I  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I  did  not  on 
my  knees  pray  for  them.”  I  wonder  where,  in  all 
the  history  of  our  horrid  human  warfare,  there 
could  be  found  such  a  marvelous  utterance  from  a 
marvelous  and  a  defeated  leader.  That  then,  is  my 
first  picture  of  General  Lee,  the  Christian  General 
Lee,  the  reconciler  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
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let  me  say  with  all  my  heart,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
General  Lee’s  iron  will  and  tremendous  power  and 
his  positive  ending  of  the  war  at  Appomattox,  God 
only  knows  how  many  years  of  guerilla  warfare 
would  have  devastated  the  South  all  through  our 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain.  It  was  due  to  him 
and  to  him  alone  that  the  war  ended  at  Appomat¬ 
tox,  and  was  not  followed  by  years  of  the  horrors 
and  hatred  of  guerilla  warfare  throughout  the 
South.  His  life  was  given  to  reconciling  the  North 
and  South.  And  it  was  due  to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  leader  in  the  whole  United  States  that, 
after  one  generation  these  blessed  Southerners  were 
found  loyally  and  magnificently  sacrificing  their 
own  lives  under  the  old  flag.  And  now  let  me  say 
with  all  my  heart,  standing  face  to  face  with  that 
picture  of  Lincoln  and  with  that  one  of  Lee,  if  a 
kindly  providence  had  but  spared  for  five  or  six 
years  longer  the  idolized  and  growing  consecrated 
leader  of  Northern  life  and  Northern  thought,  why, 
then  with  Lincoln  to  lead  the  thought  and  actions 
and  politics  of  the  North,  with  Lincoln  to  lead  the 
North,  and  Lee  to  lead  and  remake  the  South,  I 
know  that  the  horrors  and  injustices  and  hatreds 
of  that  awful  reconstruction  period  after  the  war, 
our  nation  would  have  been  spared  the  whole  of 
that  stained  page  of  its  history,  and  our  people, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  would  have  been  re¬ 
united  almost  a  generation  before  they  were.  So 
much,  then,  for  Lee,  the  reconciler  between  the 
North  and  South. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  mere  flashlight  of  what 
perhaps  you  have  hardly  realized  of  Lee  the  Chris¬ 
tian  progressive — a  whole  generation,  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  ahead  of  his  section,  of  his  age,  and  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Just  a  word.  Lee,  the  ardent  and  un¬ 
failing  opponent  of  chattel  slavery,  Lee  that  preached 
and  worked  and  fought  for  free  labor  and  an  in¬ 
dustrial  South  on  another  basis  than  slavery,  never 
being  anything  but  an  utter  opponent  of  chattel 
slavery.  Next,  Lee  the  all-American,  loyal  to  the 
whole  Union  and  opposed  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  to  secession,  to  its  principal  and  to 
its  practice,  and  never  giving  up  his  ardent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  secession  until  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  started  its  armies  to  the  invasion  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Virginia;  and  in  his  learning  of  the  constitu¬ 


tion  of  the  United  States,  the  states  could  not  be 
subjugated,  overthrown  and  enslaved  by  the  Union. 
And  the  third  of  these  pictures  of  Lee,  the  progres¬ 
sive,  was  Lee  the  ardent  worker  for  and  believer  in 
the  immediate  bringing  back  of  the  South  into  the 
Union  in  loyalty  and  obedience.  I  just  mention 
those  three. 

Now  that  brings  me  to  the  fourth,  and  to  most  of 
you  perhaps  the  newest  and  most  novel  view  of 
General  Lee.  General  Lee  the  Christian,  General 
Lee  the  reconciler,  the  peacemaker  between  North 
and  South,  the  all-American  peacemaker;  General 
Lee  the  all-American  progressive,  far  ahead  of  his 
age,  of  his  companions,  and  of  his  section — and  last¬ 
ly,  Lee  the  educational  statesman.  Lee  the  Chris¬ 
tian  educator,  rebuilding  with  marvelous  perspi¬ 
cacity,  with  marvelous  and  resistless  power  and  mili¬ 
tary  precision,  a  new  South  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
Lee  the  educator.  When  his  starved  and  ravaged 
and  barefooted  handful  of  veterans  were  compelled 
at  Appomattox  to  surrender  before  the  encompass¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
world  and  the  best  equipment,  why  then  their  won¬ 
derful  leader  suddenly  found  himself  without  a 
profession,  without  a  means  of  livelihood,  with  his 
wealth  all  swept  away  in  the  midst  of  a  prostrated 
and  bankrupt  land,  and  immediately  offers  began 
to  pour  in  on  him  from  every  side.  I  could  spend 
all  the  time  I  have  this  morning  telling  you  of  the 
wonderful  offers  that  poured  in  on  General  Lee — 
wealth  and  a  stately  home  in  England,  wealth  and 
wonderful  military  possessions  in  Egypt,  and  here  at 
home,  among  many  offers,  a  huge  and  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  salary  for  that  day  if  he  would  but  become 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  great 
insurance  company.  And  meanwhile,  and  oh,  how 
this  touches  me  and  my  loyalty,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  ancient  Washington  College, — Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  in  1749  and  named  “Augusta  Acad- 
* 

emy”  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  Wash¬ 
ington  College  with  its  name  changed  to  “Liberty 
Hall”  three  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  College 
chartered  as  an  independent  institution  of  both 
church  and  state  in  1782  by  the  new  founded  State 
of  Virginia.  The  board  of  trustees  of  old  Wash¬ 
ington  College  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
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elected  General  Lee  as  their  chosen  idol  to  revive 
and  rebuild  their  bankrupt  and  looted  college,  and 
the  stately  Judge  Brockenbrough  rode  his  horse 
across  the  Blue  Ridge, — his  borrowed  horse,  his  bor¬ 
rowed  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  $40.00  of  borrowed 
travel  money  in  his  pockets  all  bearing  witness  to 
the  utter  bankrupt  of  his  war-wrecked  and  looted 
institution.  He  rode  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
sought  General  Lee  out  in  his  retirement,  and  urged 
him  with  all  his  stately  eloquence  to  turn  his  back  on 
everything  else  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
his  matchless  powers  to  rebuilding  a  new  South, 
through  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  of  reuniting 
the  old  South  ence  more  into  the  union  of  the 
United  States.  General  Lee  was  placed  then  where 
two  roads  crossed  one  another.  On  one  side  was 
wealth  and  ease  for  his  declining  years,  rest  for 
his  worn  body  and  his  worn  mind  and  his  worn 
spirit,  comfort  and  clothing  and  medical  attention 
for  those  he  so  tenderly  loved  and  for  himself  amid 
adoring  friends,  a  peaceful  evening  of  his  stormy 
life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  painful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  new  profession  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  and  had  not  practiced,  an  endless  and  hope¬ 
less  struggle  against  lack  of  equipment,  lack  of  re¬ 
sources,  and  total  poverty.  No  prospect  of  rest  or 
ease  or  vacation  of  body  or  mind  until  he  should 
find  them  in  the  grave.  I  tell  you  with  all  my  heart, 
his  decision — taken  promptly,  taken  immediately, 
and  taken  irrevocably — his  decision  marked  the  very 
culmination  of  human  self-sacrifice  to  the  divine  call 
of  duty  and  opportunity  combined.  Mounting  his 
war  horse,  Traveler,  he  rode  four  successive  days 
westward  through  the  Blue  Ridge  alone,  and  quiet¬ 
ly  entered  upon  his  marvelous  career.  Oh,  my  fel¬ 
low  Americans,  my  fellow  citizens,  we  have  all  read 
of  the  chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  Middle  Age 
knights  far  back  in  the  past,  but  in  their  shining 
armor,  with  their  lance  in  rest,  sallied  forth  to  res¬ 
cue  the  depressed,  to  defend  oppressed  innocence 
against  oppression.  Oh,  the  chivalry  and  courtesy 
in  the  Middle  Ages  we  all  admire  as  exemplified  in 
the  knighthood  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  I  say  with 
all  my  heart,  no  nobler  figure  ever  sallied  forth  with 
lance  in  rest,  with  his  steed,  none  ever  marched 
forth  that  showed  a  statelier  and  more  sublime  fig¬ 
ure  than  that  gray-haired  Virginian  in  citizen’s 


clothing,  quietly  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  to  give 
up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people  of  his 
blessed  and  devastated  land.  I  wonder  if  in  all  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  chivalry  and  education 
there  was  ever  such  an  example  of  total  self  surren¬ 
der  at  the  call  of  the  young  people  that  are  to  rule 
tomorrow  ? 

His  first  step  was  to  make  a  careful  study,  to 
spend  a  whole  year  studying  that  historic  institution, 
and  his  wonderful  opportunity  with  it  and  the  ap¬ 
palling  desolation  and  poverty  of  that  blessed  land. 
And  then  his  work  began.  I  have  not  time  to  give 
you  more  than  a  flashlight  picture.  Before  Har¬ 
vard  even  introduced  it,  he  started  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  instead  of  a  fixed  curriculum.  He  introduced 
the  honor  system  of  standing  examinations.  He  in¬ 
troduced  student  self-government  instead  of  the  old 
and,  we  would  think,  military  system,  of  ordering 
what  every  student  must  do  day  and  night.  And  lie 
introduced,  with  his  full  patronage  and  all  his  pow¬ 
er,  one  of  the  first  national  and  international  Y.  M. 
C.  A.’s  in  the  whole  South.  All  of  that  to  begin 
with.  And  then  that  former  military  leader  took 
charge  of  that  ancient  classical  curriculum,  bunt 
around  four  great  departments  Latin,  Gieek,  high 
er  mathematics,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  revolu¬ 
tionized  it  all,  and  introduced  in  rapid  procession 
a  department  of  English,  a  department  of  modem 
languages,  almost  unknown  at  that  time,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  what  we  would  now  call  practical 
laboratory  chemistry,  and  a  department  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  physics.  He  brought  those  into  that 
curriculum  at  a  time  when  they  were  almost 
unknown  in  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  South 
or  of  the  North.  But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
Every  year  thereafter  he  shattered  all  the  traditions 
of  the  scholastic  past  by  introducing  a  vocational 
school  to  be  worked  on  by  undergraduates,  center¬ 
ing  their  work  on  their  future  vocation,  while  they 
carried  on  liberal  culture  all  around  about  them  in 
other  studies.  In  1867  he  founded  a  School  of  Law 
and  Equity  to  furnish  the  bewildered  South  with 
trained  legislators.  In  1868  he  founded  a  School 
of  Mining  and  Highway  Engineering,  to  rebuild  his 
wrecked  and  desolated  South.  In  1869  he  founded, 
with  fifty  full  scholarships,  a  regular  college  school 
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or  university  school  of  practical  journalism,  and  in 
1870  a  fully  designed  school  of  what  we  now  call 
business  administration.  He  himself  called  it  a 
University  School  of  Commerce.  Those  two  last 
were  the  first  schools  of  that  kind  ever  founded  in 
America  or  the  world.  How  in  the  world  a  mili¬ 
tary  man  could  ever  have  manifested  such  marvel- 


ers,  gathered  students,  gathered  endowment  on 
Washington’s  old  wrecked  foundation,  built  up,  I 
trust  forever,  on  that  campus  his  wonderful  per¬ 
sonal  honor,  personal  courtesy,  and  personal  dignity, 
and  then,  worn  out  by  his  incessant  labors  day  and 
night  for  five  years,  as  he  lifted  his  hands  to  God  in 
prayer  over  his  family  table,  fell  suddenly  at  his 


ous  originality  in  bringing  his  institution  fifty  years 
ahead  of  its  age  and  a  good  many  ahead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  of  American  curriculum  and  American 
education.  Thus  in  only  five  years  of  poverty  he 
completely  reorganized  that  old  classical  institution, 
and  started  it  on  an  entirely  new  plane  of  breadth 
and  depth  and  usefulness.  Thus  he  saturated  it 
forever,  I  trust,  with  his  spirit.  He  gathered  teach- 


post  and  bequeathed  to  the  South  his  matchless  ex¬ 
ample,  his  sacred  duties,  and  his  immortal  name. 
Will  you  not  agree  with  me  when  I  say  with  all  my 
heart  that  with  all  due  reverence  to  Lee  the  soldier, 
with  all  due  reverence  to  Lee  the  military  campaign¬ 
er,  I  say  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Lee  after  Appo¬ 
mattox,  the  life  work  of  the  Lee  after  Appomattox, 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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The  Discovery  and  the  Revelation  of  Jesus* 

By  Bishop  W.  B.  Beauchamp,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


HIS  morning  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  very  frankly 
and  directly  with  the  deep¬ 
est  appreciation  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  this  organization 
has  rendered  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  which  it  is 
now  rendering  here  and 
across  the  seas.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart  with  this  group  of  leaders  who 
have  so  much  to  do  with  directing  interdenomina¬ 
tional  work  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
South,  and  I  know  it  means  more  to  speak  to  men 
who  in  their  places  lead  other  men,  or  teach  other 
men,  or  guide  other  men  than  to  speak  just  to  the 
group  which  one  usually  has  as  he  speaks  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Sunday  or  day  to  day  here  and  there.  I  am, 
therefore,  speaking  to  you  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
vital  and  fundamental,  first  of  all  to  the  individual 
man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  any  leadership  what¬ 
soever,  and  I  want  to  read  a  few  verses  as  the  basis 
of  what  I  shall  say  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Saint  John,  beginning  with  the  thirty-fifth 
verse : 

“Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and  two 
of  his  disciples; 

“And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith, 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! 

“And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they 
followed  Jesus. 

“Then  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye?  They  said  unto 
him,  Rabbi  (which  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  Mas¬ 
ter),  where  dwellest  thou? 

“He  saith  unto  them,  Come  and  see.  They  came 
and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that 
day:  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour. 


*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  Blue 
Ridge.,  N.  C.,  July,  1926. 


“One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and 
followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother. 

“He  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and 
saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messias,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ. 

“And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus 
beheld  him,  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jona:  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  in¬ 
terpretation,  a  stone.” 

The  words  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  for  a 
while,  as  suggesting  that  which  I  shall  say  to  you, 
are  found  in  the  forty-first  verse:  “We  have  found 
the  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ. 
And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.” 

Now  the  word  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  this 
morning  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  statement, — 
the  discovery  of  Jesus  and  the  revelation  of  Jesus. 
If  a  man  lived  a  thousand  years  and  engaged  in  a 
hundred  different  activities  in  Christian  life  or 
Christian  service,  there  are  two  things  only  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  do.  One  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  Jesus  Christ  more  perfectly  through  that  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  the  other  is  to  reveal  that  Christ 
more  effectively  during  those  thousand  years.  It 
will  be  a  great  gain  for  us,  for  you  and  me,  and 
every  church  leader,  and  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  for  every  Christian  organization  if  our  hearts 
and  lives  and  purposes  shall  be  turned  more  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  discovery  than  to  a  thousand  theories 
which  we  are  discussing  from  time  to  time. 

Now  I  might  speak  to  you  this  morning  most 
appropriately  perhaps  concerning  the  need  of  indus¬ 
try,  the  industrial  world  and  commerce  discovering 
Christ  in  its  transactions  and  in  its  relationships,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  one  here  who  would  not  feel 
that  that  is  a  discovery  that  the  industrial  world 
needs  to  make  more  perfectly  than  it  has,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that. 

I  think  I  might  discover  most  appropriately,  if  I 
cared  to  use  the  time  for  that  purpose,  how  politics 
and  international  relations  need  to  discover  more 
perfectly  Jesus  Christ  in  their  dealings  and  in  their 
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plannings  and  in  their  diplomacy  than  they  have  yet 
discovered  him,  and  one  who  has  been  over  the  seas 
and  seen  something  of  other  nations  and  what  they 
face  and  what  they  feel  would  be  convinced  of  this 
need.  But  I  don’t  want  to  discuss  that.  And  I 
might  discuss  out  of  this  word  this  morning  the  need 
for  all  of  social  relations,  society  itself,  to  discover 
Christ,  and  to  interpret  Him  in  the  social  relations 
of  life,  but  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  that.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  speak  of  what  may  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem 


this  world  are  mere  threads  and  shadows  unless  in 
that  mechanics  and  program  and  plan  is  the  vital 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
fact  is,  I  think  that  first  of  all  in  our  work  today, 
as  we  face  this  world  in  which  we  are  living,  with 
all  that  you  may  say  about  it  in  a  critical  way,  there 
are  many  things  you  can  say  about  it  in  critical  ways, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  do  face  in  this  world  to¬ 
day,  whether  you  think  of  the  groups  of  young  folks 
or  old  folks,  you  face  a  world  that  sincerely  desires 
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quite  so  manifest  as  that,  and  it  is  this.  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  the  need  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of 
Christian  organizations  to  discover  Christ  and  to 
reveal  Christ.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  will  resent 
it,  but  my  observations  today,  wherever  I  go  and 
in  all  that  I  have  seen,  is  that  the  greatest  single 
need  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of  Christian  or¬ 
ganizations  is  to  know  Jesus  Christ  better  than  they 
know  Him.  The  best  mechanics  that  -we  can  fit  up, 
the  best  plans  that  we  may  produce,  the  best  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  think  through  as  Christian  groups  in 


to  know  the  truth  and  will  not  take  for  that  truth 
any  sort  of  mechanics  or  organization  or  traditions 
or  mere  theological  statements.  Now  that  we  must 
understand  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  task  of  this 
generation  in  which  we  live.  I  know  whether  in 
state,  or  church,  Christian  organization  or  business 
world,  there  is  a  certain  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  individual  multitude  of  the  world  not  to 
be  just  subject  to  authority  unless  they  believe  in 
that  authority.  Now,  that  may  be  bad.  It  has  given 
us  a  world  of  trouble,  certainly  when  you  discuss 
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Russia.  And  I  might  speak  of  other  states  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  I  might  speak  of  our  own  nation  as  well, 
but  there  never  has  come  a  time  nor  has  the  church 
and  Christian  organizations  of  whatever  name,  ever 
faced  this  world  when  it  had  as  a  Christian  organ¬ 
ization  a  vaster  opportunity  to  make  real  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  than  this  day  in  which  we  live.  You 
think  of  the  machinery  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  if  you 
can  cover  the  field  by  thinking  about  it.  You  think 
of  the  machinery  of  any  denomination  that  has  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  build  up  machinery,  and 
the  truth  is  that  we  have  developed  more  machinery 
than  we  have  been  able  to  vitalize  by  Christian  life 
and  Christian  power.  There  is  only  one  person  in 
this  universe  of  God,  on  earth  below,  or  heaven 
above  who  can  vitalize  the  programs  that  we  are 
undertaking  to  do,  and  that  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  how  shall  it  be  done?  It  is  not  going  to  be 

done  by  theorizing  about  it.  It  is  not  going  to  be 

done  by  just  talking  about  it.  It  is  going  to  be 

done,  if  done  at  all,  by  the  men  themselves  who  are 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  or  boys’  leaders,  or  preach¬ 
ers  in  the  pulpit,  or  whatever  the  line  of  activity  is, 
it  is  going  to  be  done  by  these  men  and  these  women 
knowing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  themselves.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it  whatsoever.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  in  life  how  tremendous  the  power  of  a  man 
or  a  woman  is  who  knows  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  has  an  increasing  knowledge  of  Him  from  day 
to  day  in  whatever  service  he  may  be  rendering. 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  a  student  at 
Vanderbilt  in  the  Theological  Department,  that  one 
morning  in  the  class  room  of  New  Testament  we 
were  reading  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul’s  letter  to 
the  Philippians,  and  Dr.  Alexander  asked  Dr. 
Broaddus  to  take  the  class  that  morning  and  teach 
the  lesson,  and  he  did.  And  before  he  talked  he 
prayed.  It  seemed  very  simple.  It  was  very  sim¬ 
ple.  But  it  is  one  of  the  times  in  my  life  when  I 
knew  a  man  was  speaking  to  God,  and  he  taught  the 
the  lesson  that  hour,  and  we  went  out  of  that  class 
room  knowing  that  we  had  been  very  close  to  God 
for  that  hour.  You  know  the  most  distinguishing 
difference  in  the  world  in  Christian  leadership  and 
Christian  service  is  in  the  man  who  is  doing  you 
service.  And  the  discovery  of  Jesus  as  Andrew 
found  it,  becomes  such  an  impetus,  such  a  driving 


force,  such  a  driving  power,  that  a  man  who  knows 
Him  finds  Him  and  knows  Him  straightway  against 
the  process  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  to  other  men. 

I  am  saying  to  you  this  morning  what  I  believe 
for  myself.  It  is  a  part  of  what  creed  I  have.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  not  been  so  much  disturbed  about 
the  creed,  methods  and  discussions.  I  am  willing  to 
trust  any  man  who  knows  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  am  not  quite  willing  to  trust  any  other  man, 
whatever  his  fine  orthodox  is,'  who  does  not  know 
first  of  all  Christ.  Now  it  seems  to  me  for  you,  as 
an  organization,  for  every  Christian  group,  denomi¬ 
national  and  otherwise,  that  the  most  fundamental 
need,  the  most  persistent  need,  the  most  ceaseless 
need  is  to  know  Jesus  Christ  personally,  so  that  men 
will  know  that  you  know  Him. 

I  have  seen  a  man  who  has  discovered  Christ  in 
recent  years  and  it  has  been  an  amazement  to  me, 
and  I  think  almost  a  miracle,  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  doing  with  that  discovery.  I  knew  a  man,  I 
know  him  now,  in  Poland,  a  man  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  Roman  Church,  who  had  cast  off  that 
teaching  because  he  said  it  was  pagan,  and  who  had 
become  a  man  of  no  confession;  and  another  man 
from  the  States,  who  perhaps  one  or  two  men  here 
today  may  have  known  in  Poland.  I  ran  across  a 
man  yesterday  that  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  over 
yonder  in  Poland  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  man 
was  in  charge  of  a  relief  station,  and  he  went  to  this 
great  teacher  who  now  has  the  chair  of  philosophy 
in  that  university,  and  who  has  written  two  or  three 
books  on  that  subject,  none  of  which  I  have  read,  as 
they  are  in  Polish,  but  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  philosophy  in  that  nation,  and  this 
man  who  was  doing  relief  work  had  never  been  in 
school  but  three  months  in  his  life.  He  had  missed 
that  opportunity,  and  it  was  not  his  fault.  There  is 
only  one  thing  about  that  man  of  whom  I  speak 
that  he  seemed  to  have,  and  that  was  the  deep  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
way  and  His  spirit.  What  a  wonderful  difference 
it  makes  to  a  man  when  he  gets  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
This  professor  would  go  down  to  see  the  work  that 
this  man  was  doing,  and  the  man  would  ask  him 
every  afternoon  when  the  relief  work  was  over  to 
go  up  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  building  where 
he  had  prayer.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  pro- 
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fessor  went,  but  after  a  while  he  did.  He  went 
again  and  again,  and  became  tremendously  interested 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  this  man,  who  had  only 
been  in  school  three  months  in  his  life,  became  the 
teacher  of  this  philosopher  in  the  New  Testament 
of  Christ.  And  they  prayed  together  frequently, 
but  this  Pole  had  never  prayed  himself,  and  so  this 
evening  Captain  Gamble  said  to  him,  “Now  you 
shall  lead  in  prayer.”  He  said,  “I  can’t  do  it.  I 
never  prayed  aloud  in  my  life.”  He  said,  “Yes,  you 
shall,  and  you  will  do  it  before  you  get  up  from  your 
knees.  You  are  going  to  lead  in  prayer.”  And  the 
Pole  commenced  to  pray,  and  before  he  finished  the 
prayer  he  rose  up  and  said,  “I  need  not  pray,  for  I 
have  discovered  Him  and  now  I  know  what  He 
means  when  He  says,  ‘You  must  be  born  from 
above’.”  He  discovered  Christ  in  that  little  loft  of 
that  relief  building.  He  gave  up  that  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  university,  and  came  to  us  in  a  high 
school  that  we  were  establishing  outside  of  Warsaw, 
and  he  gave  up  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  a  very  big  salary  in  Poland,  and  we  paid 
him  a  thousand,  and  you  know  there  is  always  a 
change  that  comes  over  a  man  when  he  gives  up  a 
three  thousand  dollar  salary  for  a  thousand  dollar 
salary.  You  mark  that.  And  only  two  years  from 
the  time  that  he  gave  up  that  place  he  would  have 
gone  on  a  retired  list  where  he  would  have  gotten 
three-fourths  of  the  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  gave  it  all  up.  He  took  that  little  school,  which 
has  become  a  great  school  now,  with  one  hundred 
fifty  boys,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  “I  wonder  if  I 
can  become  a  preacher?  I  am  going  to  teach,  but  I 
want  to  preach  also.  I  want  to  preach  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  my  republic.  I  want  to  preach  until  I  have 
declared  Jesus  Christ  across  the  boundary  of  this 
republic;  just  as  I  know  Him,  I  want  tljem  to  know 
Him.”  He  became  a  preacher,  and  he  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  preacher.  I  was  out  there  in  October  last,  and 
into  the  village  where  he  preaches  folks  had  come 
from  ten  different  villages  and  some  of  them  had 
walked  twelve  miles  to  hear  him  preach.  The  house 
was  full,  and  all  about  the  house  they  were  stand¬ 
ing.  I  saw  out  there  several  of  the  teachers  at  the 
university  at  Warsaw  who  had  come  out  on  the 
trolley  seventeen  miles  and  then  walked  out  there 
another  three  miles  to  the  village  to  hear  him 


preach.  They  were  all  men  of  no  confession.  I 
had  learned  to  know  one  of  them  very  well.  He 
had  the  chair  of  economics  in  the  university,  and  so 
I  asked  him  why  he  came.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  came 
because  that  man  has  a  message  that  I  never  heard 
from  anybody  else.”  Brethren,  you  never  get  a 
message  from  men  that  they  have  never  heard  from 
anybody  else  unless  first  of  all  you  have  discovered 
Jesus  Christ  and  can  carry  His  very  message  to  other 
men,  and  then  there  are  multitudes  of  people  that 
want  to  hear  that  message.  Jesus  Christ  needs  to 
be  the  most  real  person  in  the  world  to  you  and  to 
me.  You  remember,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  Phillip 
Brooks,  when  he  was  coming  back  across  the  sea 
from  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  preaching  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  a  man  on  board  ship  who  called 
himself  an  infidel,  and  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  in  his 
room  alone  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  came  out,  this 
man  said  to  him,  “Do  you  really  believe  in  Christ? 
And  do  you  think  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
Christ?”  And  Phillip  Brooks  said,  “Why,  yes,  I 
know  Him.”  He  said,  “How?”  He  says,  “I  have 
just  been  spending  an  hour  with  Him — the  loveliest 
hour  of  the  day.”  It  is  a  great  thing  for  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  so  real  to  you  and  me  that  we  can  spend 
such  an  hour  with  Him  that  we  can  bear  such  testi¬ 
mony  to  Him,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  testimony  that 
we  must  have  to  vitalize  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
or  are  trying  to  do.  The  most  wonderful  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  can  bring  to  men  and  to  the  world  is 
this  revelation  of  Christ.  They  need  it  more  than 
they  do  any  other  sort  of  philosophy,  if  you  choose 
to  call  this  philosophy.  They  need  it  more  than  they 
need  any  sort  of  theories  of  religious  education,  as 
valuable  as  they  are.  It  is  the  supreme  knowledge 
that  the  world  needs  to  get  and,  friends,  how  will 
the  world  get  it  unless  the  church  and  the  Christian 
organizations  have  that  knowledge  to  bring  to  the 
world?  I  am  not  talking  about  any  theory  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  not  talking  about  any 
theological  statement  concerning  Christ.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ — the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Him  that  shall  make  your  life  a  living, 
moving  power  for  Him  in  this  world.  Now  I  do 
not  know  how  successfully  we  are  going  to  learn  to 
co-operate  better  than  we  are  now  in  the  world’s 
salvation.  We  are  only  differentiating  by  denomina- 
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tions  and  groups  of  one  sort  and  another,  but  just  at 
this  time  we  differentiate  in  the  groups  themselves 
as  to  our  creeds,  our  theology.  I  do  not  know  how 
serious  that  is,  perhaps  it  is  going  to  be  through  a 
program  of  discussions,  honest  discussions,  that  we 
will  come  to  an  understanding,  but  I  rather  thin' 
that  the  way  of  a  larger  co-operation  between  Chris¬ 
tian  groups,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  what  not, 
is  not  going  to  be  through  a  path  of  discussions  of 
theology  or  plans,  but  that  it  is  going  to  come  be¬ 
cause  every  group  is  really  Christian,  because  every 
group  knows  Christ,  and  He  is  the  one  adequate 
unifying  power  in  this  world  between  groups  of 
folks  who  say  they  believe  and  they  do,  only  they 
don’t  demonstrate  it  in  their  lives  so  effectively  that 
other  folks  are  drawn  to  them.  Now,  brethren,  I 
am  concerned,  as  every  Christian  man  and  woman 
must  be  in  this  day  as  we  face  the  world’s  task  that 
we  do  face,  for  a  larger  and  more  effective  and 
adequate  co-operation  between  the  Christian  bodies 
of  the  world.  That  has  got  to  come  in  order  for 
us  to  carry  on  like  we  ought  to  carry  on.  It  will 
come  when  you  and  I  and  other  men  and  women 
who  make  up  these  groups  know  Jesus  Christ  as 
He  is,  and  reveal  Him  as  He  is  to  men,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  rivalry,  but  let  us  put  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs — not  just  on  creeds,  not  just  on 
methods  of  teachings,  not  just  on  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams,  but  let  us  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs 
— on  the  discovery  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
revelation  of  Him  to  other  men  and  women. 

ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE 
(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

will  out-shine,  outweigh,  and  far  out-last  all  the 
spectacular  glories  of  his  military  career. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  also  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  General  Lee  was,  and  is,  and  I  trust  shall 
forever  be,  a  contagious  influence  and  an  inspiration 
to  our  whole  South  and  our  whole  nation.  We 
live  in  a  different  age  today.  That  old  age  of  utter 
poverty,  that  old  Southern  age  of  aristocracy  and 
slavery,  that  old  exclusively  agricultural  South — 
they  are  all  submerged  and  swept  forward  in  a 
vast  industrial  South  that  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  never  dreamed  of.  I  lived  through  the 
awful  poverty  of  the  South  after  the  war,  as  a  boy, 
and  I  thank  God  that  that  era  of  hopeless,  grinding, 
unimaginable  poverty  seems  to  have  passed  away 


forever.  No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  at  the  won¬ 
derful  industrial  prosperity  of  our  marvelous  ad¬ 
vancing  South.  And  I  say  with  all  my  heart,  let 
the  swift  development  of  her  natural  resources  con¬ 
tinue  and  increase.  Let  her  growing  wealth  and 
power  be  felt  all  around  the  world,  and  her  grow¬ 
ing  commerce  carry  her  products  all  over  the  world. 
Let  ever-leaping  mountain  cataracts  be  yoked  to  the 
service  of  man.  Let  our  fair  fields  grow  whiter 
with  fleecy  cotton,  more  golden  with  ripening  grain, 
more  stately  with  waving  corn,  smiling  back  in  yet 
more  fruitful  beauty  on  our  sunny  southern  skies. 
Let  the  wealth  of  the  world  continue  to  flow  in 
ten  thousand  ever  increasing  channels  among  our 
people  until  ease  and  culture  and  health  and  ma¬ 
terial  comfort  have  lifted  the  heavy  burden  of  hope¬ 
less  toil  from  every  Southern  heart,  from  every 
American  heart,  and  every  American  home.  But 
let  the  old  chivalry  and  courtesy  and  open-hearted 
hospitality  that  distinguished  that  ancient  South  re¬ 
main  the  heritage  of  their  busier  sons.  Let  the  old 
sense  of  honor  and  personal  dignity  and  personal 
integrity  hold  back  our  young  people  in  this  busier 
age  amid  all  the  perils  of  the  modern  market  place. 
Let  the  old  chivalry  and  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
one  another  that  distinguished  that  age,  hold  its 
place  in  spite  of  sordid  cares  and  our  universal  haste 
to  be  rich.  And  above  all,  let  the  old  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  Christian  ideals,  let  the 
old  Christian  devotion  weld  together  in  loving  unity 
and  harmony  the  Southern  rich  and  the  Southern 
poor.  May  our  factories,  our  businesses,  our  mar¬ 
velous  business  enterprises,  not  only  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  but  the  blessing  of  the  whole  world, 
and  unite  us  and  all  our  people  together  as  they  once 
were  united  in  the  past,  unite  them  all  together  in 
endeavoring  to  carry  forward  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  cause  of  Christian  self-sacrificing,  loyal-hearted 
civilization  to  the  very  end  of  time.  Oh,  my  fellow 
Americans,  thus  and  thus  only  can  we  maintain  and 
cultivate  the  ideals  of  Lee  and  his  associates,  of  our 
fathers,  and  our  grandfathers  of  the  old  South,  and 
of  the  old  North  as  well.  Thus  and  thus  only  can 
we  yoke  the  cart  of  our  rushing  material  prosperity 
to  the  onrushing  chariot  wheels  of  the  divine  and 
invisible  purpose  that  runs  through  all  the  ages,  and 
Cast  in  this  sublimer  mold, 

May  the  newer  South  shame  the  old. 


WHAT  WILL  YOUR  BOY  DO  THIS  SUMMER? 


“Have  you  smelled  wood  smoke  at  twilight? 

Have  you  heard  the  birch  log  burning? 

Are  you  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night? 

You  must  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  young  men’s  feet  are  turning 
To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight.” 


Earnest  parents  have,  until  recent  years,  regarded 
the  summer  months  with  apprehension.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  long  vacation — in  the  city — “was  beyond 
them.”  Perhaps  no  single  thing  has  done  so  much  to 
change  this  feeling  to  one  of  real  anticipation  as  the 
camping  movement.  Begun  in  this  country  in  18S5 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  when 
Sumner  F.  Dudley,  a  business  man,  began  taking 
“his  boys”  out  to  beautiful  Orange  Lake,  in  New 
Jeisty,  it  has  grown  increasingly,  until  last  year 
150,000  boys  felt  the  helpful  influence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  camps. 

The  lessons  derived  from  camping  experience  are 
numerous.  Under  the  influence  of  Nature  and  Na¬ 
ture’s  God,  boys  learn  to  live  together,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  lessons  for  society.  Self-reliance, 
initiative,  dignity  of  work,  training  in  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  learning  to  see  the  big  things  in  the 
little  are  also  present.  The  give  and  take  of  “camn 
chores,”  the  sharing  of  time  and  energy,  interest,  and 
even  clothes  with  one’s  bunk  mates  and  fellow  camp¬ 
ers,  the  team  spirit  in  work  and  play,  the  long  hikes, 
cooking  over  an  open  fire  (and  ability  to  eat  what 
one  has  cooked),  rolled  up  in  blankets  looking  up 
into  the  “infinite  meadows  of  heaven,”  quiet  talks 
with  men  who  are  chosen  for  their  capacity  for 


friendship ;  men  of  character,  of  desire  to  see  every 
boy  become  his  best,  the  quiet  gazing  into  dying  em¬ 
bers,  the  group  discussions  of  boys’  vital  problems, 
the  use  of  hand  and  brain — all  these  and  more,  the 
camp  under  Christian  leadership  has  come  to  mean 
to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  boys. 

Four  years  ago  Blue  Ridge  saw  the  need  for  a 
long  term,  high  class  camp  for  Southern  boys.  SCY 
Camp  was  started  to  meet  this  need  and  has  grown 
gradually  in  numbers  each  year’.  The  desire  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  an  “institution”  has  been  upper¬ 
most.  The  personal  needs  and  interests  of  the  boy 
are  studied  and  an  adult  leader  for  every  seven  boys 
insures  individual  attention. 

SCY  Camp  combines  the  opportunities  which  the 
Blue  Ridge  equipment  of  athletic  field,  baseball 
grounds,  boating  and  swimming  lake,  tennis,  nearly 
two  thousand  acres  of  virgin  forest,  make  possible, 
with  the  finest  leadership  in  Southern  young  man¬ 
hood  that  the  colleges  of  the  South  are  producing — 
to  make  the  eight  weeks  of  the  summer  a  construc¬ 
tive,  Christian  character  building  experience  for 
every  boy  who  enrolls  in  SCY  Camp. 

A  handsome  illustrated  folder  giving  particulars 
of  the  camp  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  C.  B. 
Loomis,  Director  of  SCY  Camp,  20 15  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Self-Denial* 

By  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 


URING  the  days  in  which 
we  have  been  together  in 
this  high  and  holy  place,  one 
is  persuaded  that  we  have 
faced  a  common  task  frank¬ 
ly,  for  that  of  making 
known  to  all  the  world  our 
Lord’s  Christ  is  a  task  most 
pertinent  and  common  to 
all  earnest  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Then  facing 
that  task,  our  investigations  and  analyses  have 
brought  us  to  the  very  conscious  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  task  fraught  with  infinite  difficulties,  and  prob¬ 
lems  insoluble  by  the  human  mind.  Facing  the 
problems  growing  out  of  this  common  task,  we  have 
fortified  our  faith  with  the  repeated  thought  that 
after  all  the  task  is  not  ours,  but  God’s;  and  the 
problems  are  not  ours  alone,  but  God’s ;  and  that 
from  the  beginning  He  purposed  in  His  heart, 
planned  in  His  mind,  that  one  day  His  Son,  our 
Lord,  should  be  made  known  to  all  the  earth, 
and  that  the  nations  from  the  uttermost  parts  should 
know  Him,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  should 
fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  These 
facts  we  have  frankly  faced  during  the  days  of  the 
past  week.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  one  most 
fitting  that  in  our  worship  today  we  reverently  make 
the  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  what  His  will  is  toward  us 
in  the  unfolding  of  His  plan,  and  the  making  ef¬ 
fectual  of  His  purpose  in  the  world.  In  such  an 
inquiry  we  are  not  left  in  darkness  or  in  doubt,  for 
our  Lord’s  Christ,  while  giving  a  program,  gave 
also  a  method  of  procedure  in  making  that  program 
effectual  in  the  world.  Our  Lord,  in  making  a  plan 
for  world-wide  redemption,  makes  clear  what  His 
methods  of  procedure  are  and  what  the  principles 
are  on  which  those  methods  themselves  are  based. 

On  one  occasion  our  Lord  faced  those  who  were 


*Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Missionary  Education  Conference,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C., 
June,  1926. 


intimate  with  Him,  and  had  a  confidential  conver¬ 
sation  with  them.  In  the  end  of  that  conversation 
He  revealed  His  own  heart’s  aspirations,  desires  and 
ambitions.  He  revealed  the  method  by  which  the 
plan  of  God  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  purpose 
of  God  was  to  be  made  effectual.  May  I  read  you 
that  conversation  as  Luke  records  it  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  gospel  ?  When  Peter,  through  a  reve¬ 
lation,  had  discovered  the  truth,  and  had  made  the 
immortal  declaration  that,  “Thou  art  the  Christ, 
Son  of  the  living  God,”  Christ,  looking  into  the  face 
of  His  friends,  said,  “Now  you  have  the  secret,  and 
I  will  face  you  with  another  and  a  still  more  pro¬ 
found  secret.” 

“The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things  and 
be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  the  third  day. 
And  he  said  to  them  all,  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.  For  what  is  a  man  ad¬ 
vantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  him¬ 
self,  or  be  cast  away?” 

There  are  two  factors  in  society  that  control  con¬ 
duct  and  shape  character.  These,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  are  principles  and  persons.  Persons  persuade 
us  or  dissuade  us,  influence  us  in  our  immediate  ac¬ 
tivities  or  in  our  remote  possibilities;  but  principles 
are  they  on  which  we  build  the  foundations  of  life 
and  from  which  foundations  we  are  not  moved. 
Now  our  Lord,  in  the  revelation  that  He  made  of 
the  secret  of  His  heart,  declared  the  fundamental 
principle  of  life  and  of  Christianity  is  self-denial. 
In  the  case  of  our  Lord’s  Christ  we  find  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  person  identified.  There  is  no  separa¬ 
tion  in  His  case,  for  one  cannot  think  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  without  thinking  in  terms  of  self-denial.  All 
the  resources  of  heaven  and  of  earth  were  at  His 
disposal.  He  could  therefore  have  been  born  in  a 
mansion.  Instead  He  was  cradled  in  a  manger. 
He  could  have  spent  the  days  of  His  earthly  career 
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in  a  palace.  He  says  of  Himself,  “The  foxes  have 
holes  and  the  birds  of  the  heavens  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.’’ 
He  could  by  His  own  choice  have  sat  upon  the: 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  wielded  the  sceptre  of  em¬ 
pires,  and  passed  out  from  earth  amid  the  plaudits 
of  His  fellowmen.  He  chose,  on  the  contrary,  to 
walk  the  way  of  the  lowly  and  the  humble,  to  die 
on  the  accursed  cross  amid  the  taunts  and  jeers  of 
H  is  fellowmen.  You  can’t  think  of  Jesus  our  Lord 
without  thinking  in  terms  of  self-denial.  It  is  not 
impertinent  to  inquire  as  to  why  our  Lord  chose 
self-denial  for  Himself  in  unfolding  the  plan  of  God 
and  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  God,  a  plan 
whose  scope  was  to  embrace  the  world.  Why  did 
the  Lord  Christ  choose  the  way  of  self-denial?  One 
is  driven,  with  such  an  inquiry  as  that,  not  to  the 
common  or  cultural  mind,  but  to  the  mind  of  God 
and  to  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Himself.  The 
first  of  the  reasons  to  which  we  are  driven,  as  we 
contemplate  the  words  of  the  text,  “If  any  would 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  me,”  is  that  He  said  it  for  our 
sake.  It  was  for  us  He  said  it.  It  was  for  our  wel¬ 
fare,  for  our  achievement,  for  our  glory,  that  He 
said  it. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  spend  the  whole  period 
of  our  worship  this  morning  in  meditating  upon 
those  who  have  made  vast  contributions  to  the 
world  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  how  they 
themselves  came  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  life 
and  to  the  glory  of  their  own  task  through  self- 
denial.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  such  instances  to 
open  the  field  for  broader  meditation.  Once  upon 
a  time  a  man  conceived  the  idea  of  lifting  from  the 
bending  back  and  strained  eye  of  womankind  the 
burden  of  garment  making,  that  it  might  be  more 
rapid  and  less  irksome.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  history 
that  the  man  who  did  more  for  garment  making 
than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  gave  to  the 
world  his  invention  and  came  to  the  fulfillment  of 
his  manhood  and  of  his  character  out  of  such  a 
practice  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  his  duty  that 
when  his  wife  died  and  was  buried,  he  had  to  bor¬ 
row  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  might  appear  at  her 
funeral  with  some  degree  of  decency.  A  while  ago 
it  was  the  speaker’s  duty  to  be  in  a  certain  city 


north  of  Norfolk,  and  after  a  very  busy  day  in  that 
city,  weary  and  worn  with  its  worries  and  the  task, 
he  sought  a  steamboat,  because  he  was  due  in  Nor¬ 
folk  the  next  day.  After  a  splendid  repast  of  an 
evening  meal,  he  took  himself  to  his  quarters  that 
were  more  comfortable  than  those  of  his  own  home, 
flung  himself  down  amidst  surroundings  that  were 
inviting  to  rest  and  comfort  and  ease,  and  the  next 
morning  awoke  standing  in  the  harbor  at  Norfolk, 
V  a.  Who  made  that  possible,  and  out  of  what  sort 
of  life  did  that  come?  The  man  who  gave  a  steam¬ 
boat  to  the  world  was  called  a  mad  man,  and  was 
compelled  to  follow  such  principles  and  practices  of 
self-denial  that  the  men  who  helped  him  in  his  mad 
scheme  received  their  meager  wage  from  an  almost 
empty  hand.  The  contributions  to  industry  and  to 
enterprise,  if  we  follow  them,  have  been  made  out 
of  self-denial. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  pertinent  consideration 
of  those  who  have  made  real  contributions  to  moral 
and  spiritual  life  and  achievement. 

Last  fall  we  were  studying  the  life  of  Paul,  and 
it  must  have  beaten  in  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
all  students  of  that  great  life  that  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  of  it.  There  had  been  a  day  when  it 
had  been  easy — a  man  engaging  in  the  delightful 
pursuits  of  cultural  development,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  d  hen  God  calls  him  to  make  permanent 
contribution  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  hardships 
begin.  Out  of  the  principle  of  the  practice  of  self- 
denial  Paul  came  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  des¬ 
tiny,  to  the  glory  of  his  own  life,  and  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  enlargement  of  his  own  nature,  his  own 
manhood,  and  his  own  destiny. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  found  on  the  speak¬ 
er’s  desk  one  morning  a  new  volume  about  Robert 
Morrison.  He  immediately  began  to  peruse  those 
pages,  and  a  marvelous  thing — marvelous  because  so 
universal  and  so  true — was  revealed  on  every  page, 
namely,  that  here  is  a  man  who  dared  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  his  Lord  when  his  Lord  said,  “If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  first  of  all  deny 
himself.”  We  know  the  story  of  how  Morrison,  un¬ 
aided,  in  cramped  poverty,  without  prestige,  re¬ 
quested  his  own  government  that  he  might  carry 
the  message  of  hope  to  a  nation  in  despair,  and  how 
he  was  refused  that  simple,  humble  request,  and  of 
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how  he  took  himself  to  New  York,  and  one  day 
walking  the  streets  of  that  city  he  met  an  old  sea 
captain.  “Captain,  I  want  to  go  to  China.”  The 
old  captain  said,  “And  why,  sir,  do  you  wish  to  go 
there?”  “I  wish  to  go  there  to  carry  the  Chinese 
the  message  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.”  The 
old  captain  looked  him  in  the  face  and  said,  “Do  you 
think  that  you  can  convert  the  Chinese?”  Morrison 
replied,  “No,  I  don’t  think  I  can,  but  I  think  my 
Lord  can.”  The  captain  said,  “Are  you  going  alone 
and  single-handed  to  stay  out  there  in  China  and 
preach  the  gospel  ?”  “That  is  my  purpose.”  “Well, 
you  are  a  fool,  but  if  you  will  pay  me  the  price,  I 
will  carry  you.”  We  know  of  how  Robert  Morri¬ 
son,  out  there  in  Canton,  practiced  through  years 
of  his  early  career  the  very  principle  laid  down  by 
which  our  Lord’s  Christ  faced  His  cross,  not  in 
despair,  but  in  hope  of  eternal  achievement,  that 
spirit  with  which  every  follower  of  His  may  also  face 
a  future  fraught  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  One 
need  not  dwell  on  the  thought  of  how  Robert  Mor¬ 
rison  fulfilled  the  enlargement  of  his  own  mind 
and  heart,  because  he  followed  such  a  principle. 
One  thinks  of  David  Livingston  when  Stanley  went 
out  to  find  him  yonder  deep  in  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
“Come  home,  David,”  said  Stanle3^.  “A  world  is 
waiting  to  cast  her  honors  at  your  feet.  The  uni¬ 
versities  want  to  honor  you  with  academic  degrees. 
The  world  wants  to  honor  you  with  its  wealth.” 
“Stanley,  go  back  and  tell  them  that  I  can’t  come. 
Say  to  them,  ‘God’s  blessing  on  every  man  who  will 
offer  a  prayer  for  needy  Africa,  the  open  sore  of  the 
world’.”  We  know  the  rest  of  how,  to  his  dying  day, 
he  pressed  onward  in  the  pursuit  of  that  program  of 
God,  according  to  the  method  of  procedure  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  how  when  his  attendants  finding 
him  dead  said,  “Yes,  the  white  man  shall  have  your 
body,  but  Africa  shall  have  your  heart.”  It  was 
for  Africa  that  he  gave  his  heart  in  the  practices  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  Christ  when  He  said,  “If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself.”  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  today  when  one  visits  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  great  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
history  tells  us  that  more  pilgrims  inquire  as  to  the 
last  resting  place  of  David  Livingston  than  any  ot 
the  world’s  great  that  lie  buried  there?  Why  great? 
He  dared  to  venture  out  and  to  make  the  procedure 


of  the  Lord  his  procedure,  and  the  message  that  the 
Lord  adopted  for  him,  his  method,  in  order  that  the 
program  of  God,  the  ever  unfolding  program  of 
God,  purposed  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  from 
the  beginning,  might  be  made  effectual  in  the  world. 
When  Jesus  said,  “If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,”  He  had  us  in  mind — said  it 
first  of  all  for  our  sakes,  for  each  individual’s  sake. 
For  it  is  through  the  practice  of  self-denial  that 
a  more  complete  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
achieved. 

Then  there  was  a  second  reason  why  the  Lord 
said  that,  and  one  only  has  to  consult  the  Word  to 
make  the  discovery.  He  said  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
Kingdom  that  He  had  come  on  the  earth  to  build. 
Jesus  was  a  student.  He  was  acquainted  with  his¬ 
tory.  Standing  there  heart  to  heart,  and  face  to 
face,  with  his  intimates.  He  said  to  them,  “The 
cross  looms  large  before  me.  Beyond  the  cross  is  a 
crown  with  a  kingdom.”  Looking  back  down  the 
vistas  of  time  and  over  the  page  of  history  the  fact 
loomed  large  in  the  Master’s  mind  that  there  had 
been  kingdoms  of  might  and  of  power  in  the  earth, 
but  they  were  only  a  memory  now.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  was  but  a 
memory.  And  then  He  thought  of  another  king¬ 
dom.  One  does  not  have  to  go  far  into  the  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  past  to  recall  it.  There  had  been  the 
mighty  kingdom  of  great  Babylon;  Babylon  with  her 
ivory  palaces,  Babylon  with  her  hanging  gardens, 
Babylon  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  her  in¬ 
finite  wealth  and  grandeur  of  civilization.  Yet 
mighty  Babylon  had  perished  from  the  earth.  Then 
drawing  His  mind  and  eye  from  the  past  He  real¬ 
ized  that  there  was  a  kingdom  then  in  the  world, 
an  empire  whose  laws  were  enforced  by  force,  whose 
dominion  stretched  over  the  earth ;  and  He  knew 
that  the  dominion  of  Rome,  like  that  of  Babylon 
and  of  Egypt  would  perish  from  the  earth.  He 
knew  also  that  many  another  kingdom  would  be 
established  in  the  world,  and  that  all  of  these  king¬ 
doms  that  had  been  established  and  had  perished, 
had  one  and  the  self-same  foundation,  namely,  the 
foundation  of  indulgence,  of  enrichment,  of  the  get¬ 
ting  of  power.  And  now  because  He  would  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  world  a  kingdom  that  should  never  per¬ 
ish,  and  to  which  there  should  be  no  limits  from  the 
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rivers  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  He  looked  to  the 
establishment  of  that  kingdom,  He  said,  “If  any 
man  would  come  after  me  into  the  kingdom  that  I 
am  to  build,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  me.”  He  would  build  His 
kingdom  in  no  other  way,  for  He  knew  that  to  do 
so  would  mean  a  perishable  kingdom.  He  had  come 
to  plan  a  kingdom  that  hath  foundations,  a  city 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  In  order  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  inhabited  by  souls  like  unto  His 
own,  by  those  upon  whom  He  could  depend  and 
through  whom  that  kingdom  should  be  made  ever¬ 
lasting,  He  laid  down  the  principle  given  us  in  the 
text,  namely,  that  of  self-denial. 

Then  He  said  it  for  a  third  reason.  First  of  all 
He  said  it  for  our  sake.  Secondly,  He  said  it  for 
His  kingdom’s  sake.  And  then  He  said  it  for  His 
own  sake. 

After  our  Lord  had  arisen  from  the  dead  and  had 
conquered  all  the  hosts  of  death  and  the  grave,  and 
discovered  that  He  was  in  the  possession  of  all  pow¬ 
er  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  He  put  all  the  passion 
of  His  resurrected  power  into  one  command.  Hear 
it:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature.”  Why  was  not  that  commis¬ 
sion  given  to  the  angels?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  have  entailed  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
on  their  part.  It  would  have  entailed  no  further 
self-denial,  nor  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  for  they 
were  already  redeemed  and  their  robes  had  been 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
But  looking  into  the  faces  of  individuals  yet  in  con¬ 
flict  in  the  flesh,  and  knowing  that  to  command  those 
individuals  to  go  into  all  the  world  would  entail 
hardships,  difficulties,  and  self-denial,  He  committed 
to  them  and  to  us  the  greatest  and  the  most  gigantic 
task  ever  thought  out  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  energies  of  man.  He  did  this  because 
He  wanted  men  and  women,  through  the  principle 
and  practices  of  self-denial,  to  be  willing  to  own 
Him  Lord  of  Lords  and  crown  Him  King  of  Kings. 
The  most  unselfish  deed  one  will  ever  do  in  this 
world,  and  the  most  Christ-like  contribution  one 
will  ever  make,  of  time,  or  talent,  or  money,  will 
be  that  made  for  Jesus’  sake  in  giving  His  message 
to  those  who  have  it  not;  in  making  known  His  love 
to  those  who  do  not  know  it,  and  giving  to  others 


the  chance  that  made  us  what  we  are.  Let  us  see 
if  that  is  not  the  most  Christ-like  and  most  un¬ 
selfish  deed  or  gift.  Let’s  divide  up  our  deeds  and 
our  giving.  First,  of  charity.  It  begins  at  home. 
A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  poor  sick  man  near  the 
home  of  your  speaker.  He  was  sick  and  in  need  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  A  basket  of  food  was  taken 
to  the  sick  man  and,  after  a  few  words  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  he  looked  up  into  the  eye  of  your  speaker  and 
said,  “It  is  mighty  good  of  you  to  come  and  help 
me.  May  God  bless  you,  and  if  ever  you  are  in  my 
position  and  I  in  yours,  I  will  remember  you.’ 
Your  speaker  went  away  to  a  degree  compensated. 
He  felt  a  little  better.  He  had,  to  a  degree,  got 
his  reward.  Now,  take  benevolence.  The  speaker 
lives  close  to  an  orphanage  in  which  a  hundred  or 
so  fatherless  and  motherless  children  are  sheltered 
and  protected,  clothed  and  fed.  Whenever  the  plate 
passes  around  for  an  offering  for  the  orphanage,  he 
makes  a  contribution  with  joy  and  delight,  and  se¬ 
cretly  in  his  heart  he  may  say,  “You  are  a  father. 
One  day  your  children  may  be  fatherless  and  home¬ 
less  in  such  a  place.  You  hope  there  will  be  found 
people  in  the  world  who  will  take  your  children 
and  care  for  them.”  Then  I  trace  my  benevolence, 
or  may  do  so,  back  to  myself,  and  get  some  com¬ 
pensation.  Or  take  our  gifts  to  promotion.  Your 
speaker  lives  close  to  a  college.  This  college  was 
erected,  established  and  is  sustained  for  the  purpose 
of  promotion,  and  whenever  the  plate  is  passed,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  give  some  contribution  for  those  fine 
young  men  and  fine  young  women,  so  that  they  may 
be  prepared  for  life’s  duties  and  tasks.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  day,  or  sometime  in  the  future,  he  may  meet 
one  of  those  fellows  and,  looking  into  his  face,  may 
grasp  the  hand  and  say,  “I  thank  you  for  your  help 
while  in  college.”  Some  degree  of  compensation 
comes.  So  on  through  all  the  round  of  benevolence 
and  of  charity.  But  when  I  lay  my  dollar  on  the 
altar  of  God  to  help  carry  the  message  of  love  and 
of  life  to  the  fields  afar,  I  never  expect  any  honor 
or  glory  or  thanks  of  man.  I  have  done  that  for 
Jesus’  sake.  He  challenged  my  faith  in  my  fellows 
to  believe  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  reached  the  desired  aim;  and  He  challenged 
my  faith  in  Him  to  believe  that  I  could  part  with 
my  contributions  with  no  thought  of  self,  no  thought 
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of  worldly  praise,  no  hope  of  any  worldly  thanks  for 
that  unselfish  deed.  I  submit  that  that  is  the  most 
unselfish,  Christ-like  gift  I  will  ever  be  permitted  to 
make.  And  so  when  Jesus  Christ  said,  “If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me,”  He  said  it  for  His 
own  sake.  Self-denial  leads  to  self-mastery.  And 
our  Lord  would  have  us  masters  of  ourselves,  of  our 
fortunes,  of  our  passions,  and  of  our  ambitions. 
That’s  why  He  said  it  for  our  sakes.  And  then  He 
invited  us  by  this  process  and  method  to  come  into 
and  occupy  with  Him  a  kingdom  that  should  never 
perish  from  the  earth.  That’s  why  He  said  it  for 
the  kingdom’s  sake.  And  then  for  His  sake.  As 
we  have  mingled  together  here  during  these  days, 
one  has  been  made  to  feel  that  here  is  a  company 
of  folks  who  are  facing  a  common  task,  seeing  great 
problems  that  loom  large  on  the  horizon,  and  en¬ 
joying  a  fellowship  that  is  more  than  earthly.  We 
are  doing  it  for  His  sake,  practicing  the  simple, 
homely  virtue  of  self-denial. 

Will  such  a  principle  take  away  all  the  glory  and 
all  the  glamor  of  life?  Then  I  bid  you  contem¬ 
plate  the  words  which  immediately  follow  the  text, 
and  therewith  be  content:  “For  whosoever  would 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it.  Whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.” 

We  may  close  our  meditations  with  the  thought 
of  the  master  artist  and  his  faithful  servant — that 


artist  who  had  erected  his  easel  on  the  edge  of  a 
high  rock  and  for  weeks  and  months  toiled  away 
on  the  great  achievement  of  his  life.  It  was  now 
about  brought  to  perfection,  and  in  the  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  conquest  of  life’s  task,  with  his  hands 
upraised,  wondering  whether  there  was  a  place  on 
his  great  painting  that  needs  another  stroke.  Then 
his  servant  discovered  the  danger  of  his  master.  He 
knew  that  argument  was  of  no  avail,  and  with  a 
stone  and  a  hard  fling,  he  brought  the  picture,  easel 
and  all  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  moment  destroyed 
the  work,  the  love,  and  achievement  of  his  master. 
His  master  said,  “Sir,  in  your  folly  and  madness  you 
have  ruined  my  picture,”  and  the  servant,  looking 
into  his  face,  said,  “Yes,  master,  I  have  ruined  your 
picture,  but  God  knows  I  have  saved  your  life. 
You  were  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  I  knew 
that  argument  would  not  avail.”  Our  Lord  Christ, 
who  made  Himself  the  servant  of  all,  may  destroy 
many  a  beautiful  picture  for  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women  here  today,  a  picture  of  political 
achievement,  a  picture  of  cultural  development,  a 
picture  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  but  the  Son 
of  God  looks  in  your  face  today  and  says,  “If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  for 
his  own  sake,  for  my  kingdom’s  sake,  and  for  my 
sake.”  In  destroying  your  picture,  He  will  save  and 
redeem  your  life.  To  that  end  may  God  help  us. 
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“Aspirants  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  " 

Text,  Luke  9:57-62. 


By  Rev.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle,  First  Baptist  Church,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


T  almost  goes  without  saying  that  if  a 
cause  is  to  survive  it  must  have  advocates. 

_ A  principle  must  have  proponents,  a  nation 

must  have  patriots,  a  teacher  must  have  disciples 
and  a  Christian  church  must  have  Christians.  Jesus 
was  well  aware  of  this  necessity  and  with  him  it 
was  the  more  imperative  because  his  time  was  so 
short  and  his  cause  so  important.  And  yet,  the 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  disciples,  in  order  that  his  work 
might  be  carried  on  after  he  had  left  us,  he  was 


always  much  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
those  who  became  his  disciples  than  he  was  about 
the  number  of  them.  This  probably  explains  why, 
as  he  approached  his  passion  and  the  hour  of  his  de¬ 
parture  drew  near,  he  withdrew  from  the  multitudes 
and  turned  from  the  work  of  recruiting  new  disciples 
and  gave  his  attention  entirely  to  the  training  of 
the  twrelve. 


When  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  on  that  last  sad 
journey,  it  was  a  pathetic  little  group  that  went  up 
with  him.  I  hey  were  perfectly  loyal  to  him,  per- 
•  fectly  devoted  to  him,  but  utterly  failing  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  We  may  well  imagine  that  some  of 
them  thought  him  unnecessarily  severe  in  the  con- 


*An  address  delivered  at  the  Community  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Conference,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  July,  1926. 


ditions  that  he  laid  dowm  when  he  rallied  men  to  his 
cause.  With  what  amazement  may  they  have  seen 
the  rich  young  ruler  turned  away.  I  his  young  man 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  promising  that  ever 
sought  to  ally  himself  with  the  Master’s  cause.  He 
had  everything  that  we  count  worthwhile, — youth, 
wealth,  social  prestige,  education,  influence  and 
genuine  piety  and  yet  Jesus  turned  him  aside.  So 
severe  were  the  conditions  of  discipleship  which  he 
made  for  him,  that  he  must  leave  all  and  .follow 
him,  that  the  young  man  was  not  equal  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  high  calling  of  God  was  too  high  for 
him  and  so  he  made  what  Dante  has  called  “The 
Great  Refusal.”  Had  Jesus  compromised  a  bit  with 
him  his  circle  would  have  been  enlarged,  and,  so  far 
as  the  average  man  can  see,  would  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  this  new  recruit.  Jesus,  however,  knew 
what  he  wras  about  and  that  his  cause  was  far  safer 
in  a  few  hands  well  consecrated  than  in  many  hands 
only  partly  so. 

In  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the 
author  has  brought  together  a  number  of  typical 
illustrations  of  the  way  Jesus  treated  those  who 
aspired  to  become  members  of  his  Kingdom.  The 
people  who  are  here  portrayed  are  just  ordinary 
folks  like  ourselves.  So  I  want  to  study  their  cases 
that  we  may  see  just  what  are  the  implications  of 
our  own  discipleship.  The  first  one  who  came  was 
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a  scribe,  a  young  man  who,  I  imagine,  was  a  very 
likeable  fellow  and  who  said,  “Lord,  I  will  follow 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.”  I  think  if  such  as 
he  came  into  our  churches  we  would  say  to  him, 
“We  are  looking  for  just  such  fellows  as  you  to 
become  members  of  our  church”  and  welcome  him 
with  open  arms.  But  Jesus  looked  upon  him  with 
other  eyes  than  ours.  He  saw  him,  verily,  with  the 
eyes  of  God  and  read  the  inmost  purposes  of  the 
young  man’s  heart.  He  knew  that  what  seemed  to 
be  a  bold  and  heroic  resolve  was  really  nothing  but 
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an  ill-considered  impulse.  It  was  genuine  and  fine 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  the  young  man  had  not 
stopped  to  count  the  cost  and  Jesus  knew  it.  So,  in 
order  to  tap  the  deepest  sources  of  the  young  man’s 
devotion  he  said  to  him,  “Foxes  have  holes  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests  but  the  Son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.”  Jesus  was  not  talking 
about  his  poverty  when  he  said  this.  He  was  not 
poor  in  the  sense  that  he  never  knew  where  he  was 
to  find  the  common  necessities  of  life,  but  he  was 
speaking  of  his  spiritual  vagabondage.  He  had  no 
place  of  shelter.  The  people  of  his  own  village  had 
cast  him  out  with  murder  in  their  hearts.  Samaria 


had  denied  him  common  hospitality  and  Herod  was 
seeking  his  life  to  take  it  away.  His  enemies  were 
closing  in  on  him.  What  he  really  said  to  the  young 
man  was,  “If  you  follow  me,  you  take  your  life  in 
your  hands.”  Here  the  account  breaks  off. 
Nothing  further  is  said  and  I  suppose  it  is  because 
there  was  nothing  further  to  say.  The  high  calling 
of  God  was  too  high  for  him  also. 

The  next  man  whom  Luke  mentions,  Christ  in¬ 
vited  to  follow  him  and  the  man  replied,  “Yes, 
Lord,  I  will  follow  thee,  but  suffer  me  first  to  go 
and  bury  my  father.”  That  seemed  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  request  for  any  man  to  make.  Jesus  re¬ 
plied  to  him,  however,  in  a  way  that  seems  at  first 
glance  to  be  almost  hard-hearted,  “Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.”  But  Jesus  knew  what  it  was  best  to 
say  and  he  sought  to  say  it  in  a  way  that  the  man 
could  never  forget.  To  bury  one’s  father  was  a 
very  respectable  and  filial  thing  to  do,  but  there 
was  something  at  that  particular  moment  in  that 
man’s  life  and  in  Christ’s  life  that  was  far  more 
important  than  burying  any  dead  man,  even  one’s 
own  father.  There  was  a  ministry  to  the  living 
that  was  calling  more  imperatively  than  the  min¬ 
istry  to  the  dead.  The  young  man  wanted  to  do 
the  obvious  thing,  which  was  to  bury  his  father. 
That  is  always  the  obvious  thing  to  do  with  a  dead 
man  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  who  will 
see  that  it  is  done.  But  there  are  few  who  see  the 
urgency  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  because  that  is  not 
obvious.  Jesus  knew  that  his  cause  could  be  saved 
only  by  those  who  could  step  out  of  the  good  and 
respectable  routine  of  life  and  do  the  unusual  thing. 
Nothing  further  is  said.  It  looks  as  if  he  too  found 
the  high  calling  of  God  too  high  for  him. 

The  last  man  whom  Luke  mentions  was  a  volun¬ 
teer.  He  said,  “Lord,  I  will  follow  thee,  but  let  me 
first  go  bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my 
house.”  This  man  was  still  bound  to  his  past. 
Confronted  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  home 
ties  were  put  above  the  Kingdom  ties.  It  was 
often  the  burden  of  Jesus’  message  that  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  must  come  first.  To  him  Jesus  spoke 
an  unforgetable  word.  A  word  that  summarizes 
all  that  he  ever  said  to  those  who  would  be  his 
disciples.  “No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
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plow  and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.”  The  meaning  of  the  Master's  figure  is  ap¬ 
parent.  To  plow  a  straight  furrow  one  must  give 
his  whole  attention  to  his  task.  The  Kingdom  de¬ 
manded  that  a  man  give  his  whole  self  to  its  service. 

Jesus  seems  to  be  very  exacting  in  the  demands 
that  he  made  of  these  aspirants  for  his  Kingdom, 
but  he  was  really  saving  himself  trouble.  It  was  a 
good  deal  harder  for  him  to  bear  the  infidelity  of 
his  friends  than  it  was  to  bear  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  He  did  not  want  people  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  him  as  devoted  disciples  only  to  forsake  him 
in  a  crisis.  So  he  told  them  the  worst  from  the 
start.  “Be  ready  to  die  for  me,  be  ready  to  take  up 
your  cross  and  follow  me,  be  ready  to  break  your 
home  ties,  be  ready  to  attempt  the  unusual.”  He 
would  not  have  men  follow  him  with  any  illusions 
as  to  what  discipleship  meant.  He  was  giving  the 
Kingdom  its  proper  place  in  the  human  heart.  He 
made  it  first  and  above  all.  Always  he  wanted 
men  to  be  downright  in  earnest  about  it. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  thus  far  you  have 
heard  a  hundred  times  before.  Your  ministers  have 
said  them  to  you  again  and  again.  You  have  read 
this  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel  for  yourself  many 
times,  but  I  would  raise  this  question:  Having 
heard  and  known  all  this  before,  has  it  ever  made 
any  real  difference  in  your  life?  Did  it  ever  really 
take  hold  of  you?  Did  you  ever  really  believe  it? 
When  we  see  Jesus  turning  aside  from  his  Kingdom 
a  young  man  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  have  in 
our  churches,  we  get  uneasy.  We  may  well  be¬ 
come  uneasy  and  begin  to  suspect  that  there  may  be 
some  measure  of  devotion  that  our  Master  is  re¬ 
quiring  to  advance  his  Kingdom  that  we  have 
missed.  We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  advanced  in  the  world 
only  by  the  kind  of  consecration  that  Jesus  was  de¬ 
manding  of  these  people.  A  church  can  get  along 
on  much  less  devotion.  It  has  to.  The  Kingdom, 
however,  demands  this  heroic  type  of  service. 

In  our  churches  we  specialize  on  belief.  We  are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  men  should  believe  aright. 
We  are  much  concerned  over  the  form  of  our  creeds, 
but  we  rarely  stop  to  consider  that  if  the  world 
were  going  to  be  saved  by  belief  it  would  already 
have  been  saved  many  times  over.  Important  as 


right-believing  is,  Jesus  never  said  that  belief  would 
save  the  world.  He  said  that  only  faith  could  save 
it  and  faith  is  living  as  if  the  things  we  believe 
were  really  true.  The  thrill  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  be  found  only  in  such  heroic  living.  We 
have  just  as  much  Christianity  as  we  live  and  no 
more.  Belief  may  comfort  us,  but  faith  saves  us. 
Faith  is  launching  out  into  the  deep  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ,  even  though  you  have  toiled  all 
night  and  caught  nothing.  You  may  believe  Jesus 
to  be  the  greatest  teacher  and  the  only  Savior  who 
ever  lived,  but  you  have  no  faith  in  him  unless  you 
do  whatsoever  he  says  unto  you. 

We  have  been  studying  in  this  conference  the 
Beatitudes;  studying  them  not  in  order  to  increase 
our  belief  in  them,  but,  if  possible,  to  find  a  way  in 
which  we  may  launch  out  on  them.  If  you  would 
know  just  what  Jesus  requires  of  an  aspirant  for  his 
Kingdom,  try  living  for  a  single  day  according  to 
just  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Take,  for  instance, 
what  Jesus  said  about  the  man  who  was  poor  in 
spirit  who  should  possess  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He 
is  not  a  lean-souled  man.  He  is  a  teachable  man. 
A  man  who  learns  something  from  everybody.  If 
you  are  a  student,  try  attending  your  College  classes 
a  single  day  in  this  spirit  of  eager  expectation.  I 
happen  to  have  some  connection  with  a  Theological 
Seminary  and  I  know  from  sad  experience  the 
enormous  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  in¬ 
struction.  A  man  who  goes  to  the  school  of  life 
with  a  humble  spirit  will  learn  life’s  lessons  and 
discover,  as  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  life’s  great  teacher, 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Or,  say  you  try  living  for 
one  day  according  to  that  Beatitude  which  counsels 
you  to  be  meek  that  you  may  inherit  the  earth.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  be  meek  for  meekness  is  seeing 
yourself  just  as  you  are.  Take  away  our  illusions 
about  ourselves  and  most  of  us  would  think  that  we 
were  losing  our  inheritance  instead  of  achieving  it. 
But  it  can  be  done  and  life  is  simpler  and  vastly 
enriched  when  it  is.  If  for  one  day  you  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  wholly  pure  in  heart,  evening  would 
bring  you  home  to  pray,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.”  This  is  what  our  Lord  summons  us  to — 
attempting  faith.  Living  as  if  what  we  believe  were 
true.  Not  many  achieve  it.  We  demand  in  our 
churches  that  men  believe.  Christ  demanded  that 
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they  follow.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  we 
have  not  lost  Christ’s  emphasis  more  than  we  should 
like  to  confess.  Our  standard  of  measurement 
seems  to  be  quantity  rather  than  quality.  We  count 
the  number  of  our  communicants,  but  we  do  not 
weigh  them.  When  we  assemble  in  our  great  de¬ 
nominational  conventions,  the  measure  of  a  man’s 
ministerial  success  is  found  in  the  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  he  can  report  to  his  church  during  the  past 
year.  If  the  number  be  small,  questions  arise. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  this  man?’’  “Is  his  min¬ 
istry  losing  its  power?”  “Has  he  lost  the  art  of 
preaching?”  “Has  the  spirit  of  God  departed  from 
him?”  There  was  a  time  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  told,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  number  the 
people,  but  now  it  is  dangerous  for  one’s  professional 
career  if  he  does  not  number  them,  and  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  net  increase  from  year  to  year.  How  far 
removed  is  this  emphasis  from  that  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  if  our  churches  were  twice  as 
large  they  would  do  twice  as  much  good  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  evidence  that  if  we  had  twice 
as  many  people  living  under  our  democracy  that  our 
nation  would  be  twice  as  great.  We  continually 
confuse  expansion  with  advancement.  We  assure 
ourselves  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God  and  forget  that  the  voice  of  the  people  cannot 
possibly  be  the  voice  of  God  save  as  the  people  have 
the  mind  and  heart  of  God.  All  our  preoccupation 
with  religious  statistics  is  in  contravention  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  as  he  exhibited  it  in  the  most  critical 
hour  of  his  life.  He  forsook  the  many  that  he  might 
elevate  the  few  so  that  his  Kingdom  might  have  a 
chance  to  survive. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  there  are  practical  men 
in  our  churches  who  would  reply  to  so  strenuous  a 
Gospel  as  this:  “Do  you  not  think  that  you  are  just 
a  little  severe  in  your  demands?  Is  there  nc 
middle  course  that  is  possible  for  us  to  find  whereby 
a  church  can  have  both  quantity  and  quality? 
Would  not  that  be  the  better  way?”  Certainly,  we 
must  admit  this  sounds  like  a  good  suggestion,  but 
it  implies  the  impossible.  It  is  the  age-long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  church  that  it  has  never  been  able 
to  gain  both  quality  and  quantity  at  the  same  time. 
Quantity  is  far  easier  to  get  than  quality.  It  is  five 
times  easier  to  double  the  number  of  members  in 


any  church  than  it  is  to  prevail  upon  those  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  twice  as  good  as  they  are.  If  we 
doubt  this,  let  us  make  an  experiment  on  this  same 
practical  man  who  makes  the  suggestion  that  we 
secure  both  quality  and  quantity.  Let  us  demand 
that  he  become  twice  as  patient,  twice  as  clean, 
twice  as  devoted  as  he  is,  or  even  that  he  give  twice 
as  much  as  he  does.  We  shall  soon  find  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  multiply  numbers  than  it  is  to  raise 
standards.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  namely: 
quantity  production  is  always  standardized,  while 
quality  production  never  can  be  standardized.  The 
factory  that  has  the  largest  output  of  anything  al¬ 
ways  has  a  highly  standardized  product.  The  main 
concern  of  such  production  is  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put.  When,  however,  the  main  concern  becomes  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  output,  every  single  prod¬ 
uct  must  enter  into  competition  with  every  other 
one.  An  illustration  will  make  clear  my  meaning. 
We  have,  up  in  Maine,  a  benevolent  old  man  who 
gained  considerable  notoriety  last  winter  for  having 
been  invited  to  play  his  violin  for  Henry  Ford.  But 
Mr.  Mellie  Dunham  is  something  more  than  a 
country  violinist.  He  is  also  a  maker  of  snow- 
shoes.  He  takes  great  pride  in  his  product  and 
every  shoe  is  hand-wrought  and  turned  with  care. 
His  one  concern  is  that  he  should  produce  a  very 
high  quality  of  snow-shoes.  An  enterprising  New 
York  business  man,  wishing  to  capitalize  Mellie 
Dunham’s  sudden  notoriety,  wrote  and  asked  him 
to  give  him  a  price  on  a  quantity  of  his  snow-shoes. 
The  old  man  replied,  “The  price  per  pair  will  be 
the  same  regardless  of  the  number  I  make,  for  it 
takes  just  as  much  pains  to  make  a  large  number  as 
it  does  to  make  a  few.”  He  was  thinking  entirely 
of  the  quality  of  his  snow-shoes  and  not  of  the 
quantity.  He  was  always  in  competition  with  him¬ 
self  ;  always  hopeful  that  the  next  pair  he  made 
would  be  better  than  the  last  pair.  It  was  quality 
production. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  world  as  it  is  today, 
quantity  and  quality  do  not  go  together.  Most 
people  lead  standardized  lives.  They  get  their 
morality  from  the  accepted  standards  of  morality. 
They  get  their  faith  from  the  accepted  creeds  of 
the  church.  But  Jesus  is  demanding  that  men  rise 
(Continued  on  Page  io) 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


"For  my  own  part,  I  much  enjoy  the  charms  of  civil  life,  and  find  too 
late  that  I  have  wasted  the  best  part  of  my  existence 

“The  great  mistake  of  my  life  was  taking  a  military  education 

THERE  would  be  no  military  training  in  schools,  but  for  the  mistaken 
idea  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  the  public  about  certain  educa¬ 
tional  values.  The  man  on  the  street  will  tell  you  that  the  value  of 
military  training  is  its  discipline  and  physical  training.  Neither  of  these  popular 
notions  will  stand  the  light  of  analysis  and  reason. 

Military  discipline  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  fear  of  punishment, 
which  in  sound  systems  of  discipline  is  never  resorted  to,  except  as  a  temporary 
measure.  Real  discipline  must  induce  the  individual  to  act  from  motives  of 
sound  principle  and  not  from  fear  of  punishment.  No  discipline  was  ever 
effective  that  had  its  sole  basis  in  the  fear  of  punishment.  Since  military  dis¬ 
cipline  depends  on  this  principle,  it  is  destructive  of  character  rather  than 
otherwise. 

On  the  point  of  physical  training,  too,  the  argument  is  equally  unsound, 
for  military  drill  lacks  very  much  of  being  a  really  efficient  form  of  physical 
training,  as  is  recognized  by  all  authorities  on  this  subject. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  inculcates  militarism,  it  is  really  faulty  in  the 
very  points  on  which  its  advocates  lay  their  claims  for  its  merits.  Therefore, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  much  objection  to  the  system  and  no  real  advantage. 

If  there  was  ever  an  authority  worthy  to  speak  and  be  heard  on  this  subject, 
surely  Robert  E.  Lee  would  be  this  authority.  As  a  master  of  military  science 
he  ranked  at  the  top,  and  yet  felt  that  the  part  of  his  life  given  to  its  pursuit 
w_as  wasted.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  in  view  of  the  testimony  from  this  source, 
for  the  youth  of  today  to  profit  by  this  expert  opinion  and  train  themselves  for 
other  than  the  military  profession? 

The  management  of  Lee  School  feels  that  it  is  contributing  to  the  honor 
and  good  name  of  its  great  exemplar  by  propagating  the  riper  sentiments  of  his 
later  years.  Therefore,  it  provides  a  discipline  to  build  character,  not  to  make 
soldiers.  It  trains  for  careers  that  are  non-military.  Its  appeal  is  to  parents 
who  want  their  sons  trained  for  peace,  not  war. 

Jas.  A.  Peoples,  Headmaster. 
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'He  Appeared  in  Another  Form' 

By  George  Irving 

Religious  Work  Department,  National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 

“ Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils. 

And  she  went  and  told  them  that  had  been  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept. 
And  they,  when  they  had  heard  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been  sedn  of  her, 
believed  not. 

After  that  he  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them." 


]E  appeared  in  another  form” — how  char¬ 
acteristic  that  is  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  He 
is  constantly  appearing  in  different  forms 
to  you  and  me  just  according  to  our  need,  the  mood 
of  our  lives,  our  age,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Ever  along  the  pathway  He  is 
doing  that ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  a 
monotonous  sort  of  a  jog  trot  life  had  better  not 
link  up  with  Jesus,  because  along  that  pathway 
there  are  all  sorts  of  wonderful  surprises.  Isn’t 
that  one  reason  why  children  find  Jesus  so  en¬ 
trancing?  All  of  us  have  enough  of  a  child-like  mind 
to  be  still  interested  in  surprises  and  the  Lord  all 
along  the  pathway  of  life  has  endless  varieties  of 
them  for  us.  Perhaps  we  never  make  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  mistake  than  when  we  try  to  insist  that 
young  folks,  especially,  shall  see  in  Jesus  just  what 
you  and  I  see.  Those  of  us  who  have  gotten  along 
into  middle  life,  or  after,  whose  lives  have  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  sobered  and  refreshed  and  delighted 
by  the  experiences,  see  vastly  different  aspects  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  than  does  the  lad  just  beginning  the 
race.  To  me  one  of  the  most  reassuring  expe¬ 
riences  these  three  or  four  years  past  have  been  to 
find  by  what  infinite  variety  of  roads  men  come 
into  Christian  life,  and  what  variety  of  delights 
folks  see  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

For  these  few  moments  that  we  have  together 
I  wish  that  we  might  think  on  some  of  the  more 
commonplace  and  homely  ways  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  been  accustomed  to  appear  to  us,  His 
friends,  across  these  glorious  years. 

First  of  all,  Jesus  has  the  way  of  appearing  over 
and  over  again  as  the  disturbing  Christ.  Thank 
God,  He  does.  We  all  long  to  settle  down.  We 


*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  July,  1926. 


want  things  to  be  tomorrow  about  as  they  are  to¬ 
day.  Men  talk  of  people  having  “a  comfortable 
living.”  It  is  an  extraordinary  word  to  use  about 
Christians.  You  can’t  find  any  possible  reference 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  comes  along 
and  smashes  into  all  our  self-satisfaction  and  smug 
complacency  and  says,  “Arise,  let’s  go  hence.”  He 
met  two  young  men,  judged  by  all  the  evidence  we 
can  muster,  in  prosperous  circumstances  of  life, 
ready  for  a  comfortable  home  with  a  family  around 
them  and  their  own  fireplace  that  some  of  us  long 
for,  and  Jesus  said  to  these  two  boys,  “Come  after 
me  and  I  will  make  you,  but  I  will  also  break  up  all 
your  plans.  I  will  lead  you  along  a  road  where 
you  will  often  have  to  sleep  out  under  the  skies 
without  even  a  pillow  under  your  head,  and  I  can 
almost  certainly  promise  you  death.” 

And  one  day  He  came  along  a  familiar  path  and 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  in  a  tax  collector’s  booth. 
He  must  have  been  a  vigorous  lad.  He  said,  “Levi, 
this  is  not  a  big  enough  job  for  you.  You  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  safe  enough  right  here,  but,  Levi,  quit 
this  and  come  with  me  and  find  endless  risks  and 
dangers  at  almost  every  turn,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty  that  one  day  you  will  meet  a  violent  end.” 
And  my  brothers  in  Christ,  as  you  and  I  look,  some 
of  us  very  timidly,  to  the  work  that  lies  before 
us,  I  know  you  want  to  join  with  me  in  thanking 
God  that  our  Lord  Jesus  all  along  the  way  before 
us  will  from  time  to  time  come  and  break  up  our 
finest  plans  and  disturb  us  and  send  us  out  into 
entirely  new  roads.  He  appears  over  and  over 
again  as  the  disturbing  Christ. 

Our  Christ,  too,  has  been  accustomed  to  appear¬ 
ing  to  you  and  me  and  to  all  His  friends  across  the 
years  repeatedly  as  the  peace-giving  Christ.  Now, 
of  course,  that  in  no  way  contradicts  what  we  have 
just  been  saying.  We  sometimes  get  an  idea  of 
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peace  that  is  pretty  nearly  death.  You  remember 
that  figure  the  distinguished  Scotchman  used  when 
he  spoke  about  the  difference  between  death  and 
peace.  He  said,  “Here  is  a  pool — no  inlet  as  far 
as  you  can  see ;  no  outlet,  everything  is  quiet  and 
calm— but  that  is  not  peace — that  is  stagnation — • 
that  is  death.  Here  is  a  little  bird  with  its  nest  on 
a  slender  twig  overhanging  the  very  rapids  of  Niag¬ 
ara.  Here  the  bird  is  on  its  nest  in  absolute  quiet, 
and  that  is  peace.”  I  wonder  how  many  of  our 
fellow  voyagers  have  looked  over  the  prow  of  their 
little  boat  either  in  the  mid-day  of  life  or  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  life,  with  the  storms  just  dashing  around 
them,  and  have  seen  a  familiar  form  walking  toward 
them  on  the  storm. 

Just  three  weeks  ago  I  was  back  in  my  old  home 
where  a  whole  troop  of  us  were  romping  around 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  big  house.  One  day  while  I 
was  there  I  went  up  into  the  old  attic  and  found 
a  motto  that  hung  in  our  living  room  when  I  was 
a  boy.  It  is  work  of  art,  but  its  meaning  has  been 
with  me  all  these  years.  It  is  the  familiar  picture 
of  Jesus  walking  on  a  raging  sea.  The  thing  that 
caught  me  as  a  boy  and  has  held  me  ever  since  is  the 
great  saying  under  that  picture.  “It  is  I.  Be  not 
afraid.”  My  dear  fellows,  if  I  might  address  my¬ 
self  particularly  to  you  at  this  point,  life  is  going 
to  make  demands  upon  you  and  me,  but  you  may  be 
just  as  certain  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come  and 
say,  “I  know  the  situation  you  are  in.  I  know 
what  is  beating  about  your  life.  Be  not  afraid.  Be 
of  good  cheer.  It  is  I.  I  control  the  storms  of 
life  and  I  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.” 

Our  Lord  Jesus  appears  too  often  as  the  castigat¬ 
ing  Christ.  I  have  chosen  that  word  not  because 
of  its  Latin  origin,  but  because  I  couldn’t  find 
any  other.  One  of  the  worst  mistakes  we  ever 
make  is  when  we  think  of  love  as  a  weak  thing,  and 
we  say  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  Lord  of  love.  Yes,  H& 
is  infinite  love,  but  love  is  as  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners.  Love  can  cut  and  love  must  cut  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances.  Love  must  lash.  Love 
must  demand.  Love  must  compel,  and  Jesus  does 
that.  But  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  before  we 
go  a  step  further  that  the  only  castigation  we  have 
in  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  delivered  to  any¬ 
body  was  not  to  the  folks  that  you  and  I  think  of 


usually  as  outside  the  Christian  life.  Look  at  the 
poor  woman  in  adultery,  the  crudeness  of  it  all. 
You  know  what  Jesus  said — “Go  in  peace.  Sin  no 
more.”  But  we  remember  what  He  said  to  the 
smug,  self-satisfied,  respectable  church-going  people 
of  His  day,  “You  nest  of  snakes — you  grave-yard 
full  of  rottenness.”  I  am  wondering  sometimes, 
my  friends,  whether  we  are  listening  intently 
enough  to  hear  these  words  of  rebuke  that  Jesus 
must  sometimes  have  to  speak  to  you  and  certainly 
to  me,  as  we  go  along  our  way  with  so  little  con¬ 
cern  often  for  the  central  interests  of  His  kingdom. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  appears,  too,  as  the  empowering 
Christ.  In  our  day  we  say  a  good  deal  about  the 
“Christian  way.”  We  don’t  say  one  word  too  much. 

I  suppose  we  unite  this  evening  in  thanking  God 
for  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Christian  way  of  life.  Men  never  camp  in  a  way 
unless  they  are  mad.  A  way  is  to  travel  in,  Jesus 
is  that.  But  listen  to  me,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  only  a 
way,  you  and  I  are  done  for.  I  know  a  thousand 
better  ways  now  than  I  am  traveling  in.  I  have 
a  hundred  better  examples  than  I  am  following. 
I  am  looking  for  something  that  is  going  to  lead 
me  on  and  empower  me  to  try  to  go  that  way. 

I  had  an  experience  in  England  two  summers 
ago.  I  was  there  on  a  leave  of  absence  and  we 
had  rented  one  of  those  familiar  vehicles,  in  which 
I  am  told  about  ten  million  of  my  fellow  mortals 
travel.  One  day  we  were  on  a  road  that  was  per¬ 
fect.  It  was  laid  down  there  by  Caesar’s  hosts 
before  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  on  top  of  these  granite 
rocks  the  British  Government  had  built  a  macadam 
top.  I  suppose  you  would  call  that  a  perfect  road. 
I  had  a  perfect  machine  of  its  kind.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  perfect  days  in  England.  I  had  as  good  an 
automobile  map  as  I  ever  used,  and  we  knew  exact¬ 
ly  where  we  were  going — perfect  road,  perfect  map, 
perfect  machine,  perfect  conditions,  and  the  machine 
stopped  stock  still.  You  know  what  had  happened. 
It  was  not  until  I  went  back  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  where  I  could  get  some  power  (petrol  they 
call  it)  and  that  we  could  go  on.  Thank  God  we 
know  the  way  better  today  than  we  did  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  But  you  and  I  need  tonight — 
greatly  and  sorely  we  need  beyond  that  more  power 
to  travel  in  that  way.  Jesus  Christ  offers  to  be 
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that  power.  He  says,  “I  will  do  that  for  you.  I 
am  the  truth.  I  am  the  life.”  The  Lord  comes 
along,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  dusty  path  of  life 
and  says,  “My  friend,  you  are  weak,  are  you?” 
“Well,  when  you  are  weak,  then  is  the  time  for 
strength.”  “You  need  guidance  now,  do  you?” 
“Then  here  is  where  I  will  come  and  guide  you 
with  my  eye.  I  will  lead  you  on.” 

Now,  just  this  other  word.  We  don’t  make  any 
attempt'  of  course,  to  exhaust  a  theme  of  this  sort 
in  these  few  moments,  even  though  we  are  capable 
of  it,  but  we  must  say  this  other  word,  our  Lord 
Jesus  appears  to  you  over  and  over  again  in  the 
form  of  the  companioning  Christ.  I  believe  Charles 
R.  Brown,  of  Yale,  is  right  when  he  says  that  just 
here  is  the  essential  difference  between  those  who 
take  the  higher  view  of  Jesus  and  those  who  take 
the  lower  view.  The  men  who  take  the  lower  view 
will  say  everything  beautiful  about  Christ  that  you 
and  I  will  say  and  often  shame  us  by  the  beauty 
of  their  statements  about  Him,  but  they  will  add 
(often  with  great  sorrow  in  their  voices),  “But  He 
is  dead.”  You  and  I  will  say  the  same  thing  and 
more  if  we  can,  because  I  am  certain  we  agree  with 
7'.  R.  Glover  that  the  more  you  study  the  life  of 
Jesus  the  less  you  will  be  able  to  describe  Him  in 
mere  terms.  We  will  say,  He  died,  but  He  rose 
again  and  He  lives  today,  and  “I  can  talk  to  Him 
and  walk  with  Him  and  tell  Him  He  is  my  own; 
and  the  joys  we  share  as  we  tarry  there— none  other 
has  ever  known.” 

There  is  a  spot  in  old  England  that  I  visit  every 
time  I  get  to  London.  (I  don’t  go  to  London  every 
week-end,  but  once  in  a  while  I  get  over.)  Two 
years  ago  I  went  right  to  the  old  Abbey  to  a  spot 
that  belongs  to  the  human  race  if  any  spot  on  this 
earth  does.  The  first  time  I  went  I  couldn’t  get  to 
it  for  the  crowd  that  was  around,  but  I  went  back 
the  following  day  and  I  walked  down  there  to  that 
slab  that  many  of  us  have  stood  over  with  uncov¬ 
ered  head,  a  slab  that  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of 
the  remains  of  a  Scottish  weaver  lad.  One  day 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  you  remember,  surrounded 
only  by  naked  savages,  with  his  teeth  fallen  out 
from  scurvy,  his  bones  racked  by  black  water  fever, 
his  hair  white,  his  arm  hanging  limp  by  his  side 
where  the  bone  had  been  crushed  by  the  jaw  of  a 


lion,  his  children  back  in  Scotland,  his  wife  lying 
there  under  the  mango  tree.  And  he  wrote  this: 
“They  want  me  to  come  home  and  God  knows  I 
want  to  go  home.”  And  such  honor  awaited  David 
Livingstone  as  rarely  ever  was  given  to  a  member 
of  our  race.  “But  I  promised  these  black  boys  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  villages  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  my  word.”  And  later  on  in  the  same  journal 
he  wrote  these  words :  “I  have  a  promise,  ‘Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always.’  That  is  the  promise  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.”  And  in  his  great  Scotch  way  he  added, 
“And  that  is  an  end  on  it.”  And  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ,  we  are  thinking  of  the  great  days 
ahead.  Some  of  us  looking  back  over  life,  I  suppose 
many  of  us,  are  partially  defeated  at  least.  No  one 
of  us  here  tonight  claims  for  an  instant  having  at¬ 
tained.  We  are  all  of  the  same  category  of  men 
and  women  at  least  in  this  respect  alike,  that  we 
have  never  begun  to  catch  up  to  our  ideal.  To¬ 
morrow  we  are  going  out  into  a  day  that  will  just 
be  like  the  days  that  we  left,  but  we  can  go  out,  if 
we  will,  with  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  know 
His  power  daily.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the 
temptation  to  discouragement.  I  had  a  homely 
experience  one  of  the  last  times  I  came  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York.  I  was  on  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  train.  It  was  such  a  simple  thing,  but  it  got 
me  as  a  sort  of  a  little  parable.  I  was  in  a  lowei 
berth.  (A  curious  thing  has  happened  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company.  They  are  making  the  berths  smaller 
than  they  did  when  I  first  started  traveling.)  Now 
you  have  got  two  choices,  as  you  know,  in  a  berth, 
especially  in  the  winter  time.  You  can  leave  your 
■window  shut  and  suffocate,  or  you  can  leave  your 
window  up  and  blow  out  of  your  bunk.  This  night 
I  had  left  my  window  shut  and  I  half  asphyxiated. 
The  way  I  was  doing  was  about  the  meanest  thing 
a  mortal  ever  does — I  was  pitying  myself.  My  fel¬ 
low  secretaries,  when  you  find  yourself  pitying  your¬ 
self,  you  send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  for  what 
you  need  is  horse  sense.  I  said,  “This  is  a  fine 

place  for  a  man  to  be.”  I  had  rather  be  home 
than  anywhere  under  heaven,  as  you  would,  of 
course.  I  couldn’t  even  take  my  exercise  probably 
without  butting  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  train 
stopped  and  held  up  for  quite  a  bit,  probably  five  or 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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A  Radio  Message 

By  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  as  Part  of  an  Hour’s  Program  Presented  by  Southern  College  over 

WLAC,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  January  18,  1927. 


ESgTJVERYBODY  loves  a  boy — a  boy  who  is 
clean,  wholesome,  unspoiled,  whose  eyes 
1  -.I  can  look  into  yours  unashamed ;  whose 

body  is  as  clean  as  nature  itself ;  whose  heart  is  as 
fresh  and  as  true  as  that  of  a  knight  errant;  a  boy 
who  is  unafraid  and  unpolluted.  If  you  have  a 
boy  of  your  own  like  this,  or  if  you  know  such  a 
boy,  he  is  the  pride  of  your  heart. 

This  is  what  every  boy  ought  to  be,  could  be, 
and  would  be  if  he  had  the  right  leadership.  The 
job  of  making  boys  like  this  is  the  biggest  job  in  all 
the  world.  There  are  a  few  fathers — dad’s,  we 
like  to  call  them — who  have  this  high  conception 
of  boyhood,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  enough 
time  to  make  that  conception  a  reality.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  most  fathers  seem  to  be  too  much 
crowded  with  business  or  other  cares  to  give  the 
time  necessary.  Some  one  else  must  furnish  this 
leadership  for  their  boy  if  he  is  to  grow  into  whole¬ 
some  manhood. 

Every  boy  is  partly  made  by  his  inheritance,  but 
more  largely  made  by  his  leadership.  He  is  a  hero- 
worshipper,  and  if  he  does  not  find  a  worthy  hero, 
he  will  find  an  unworthy  one.  He  must  have  a 
leader  whom  he  can  follow.  Because  of  this  fact 
there  has  sprung  up  the  boys’  clubs,  the  Scout  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  Boys’  Department  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations.  These  organizations 
can  do  much  for  the  boy  if  they  have  the  right  sort 
of  leadership,  but  if  they  have  an  unworthy  or  a 
poorly  trained  leadership,  they  can  do  nothing,  or 
they  may  even  do  harm. 

It  is  to  train  a  capable  leadership  for  the  boys 
and  young  men  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  that  Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  has  been  established.  South¬ 
ern  College  is  a  professional  school  of  graduate 
grade  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  educational 
center  of  Nashville.  It  bids  for  college  graduates 
as  its  students  and  enrolled  in  its  student  body  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  college  year  of  four  quarters,  students 


who  held  college  degrees  from  thirty-one  different 
colleges  and  universities.  It  trains  its  men  in  re¬ 
ligion,  religious  education,  psychology  of  religion, 
Biblical  interpretation,  sociology,  physiology,  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  methods  of 
work  with  men  and  boys.  The  College  has  been  in 
existence  eight  years,  and  has  already  sent  out  work¬ 
ers  to  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  South. 

It  has  just  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  half-million- 
dollar  plant,  where  the  choicest  graduates  of  the 
South  may  get  graduate  training  for  the  big  task 
of  being  a  brother  and  leader  for  the  boys. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
America  have  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  that  amount 
about  forty  million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  South. 
Every  city  of  any  importance,  most  of  the  railroad 
and  industrial  centers,  and  many  of  the  great  uni¬ 
versity  centers  have  Association  buildings.  The 
College  believes  that  every  boy  who  goes  to  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building  has  a 
right  to  expect  a  leadership  which  has  Christian 
culture,  a  leadership  which  has  skill  in  handling 
boys  and  young  men,  a  leadership  that  knows  the 
problems  that  face  men  and  boys,  and  also  knows 
the  best  that  religion  has  to  say  in  solving  these 
problems.  I  want  this  kind  of  leadership  for  my  boy, 
and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  less.  What  I 
want  for  my  boy,  you  want  for  your  boy,  and  we  all 
want  for  every  boy  and  young  man  of  the  entire 
Southland. 

The  task  of  Southern  College  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  is  to  recruit  enough  creative 
college  graduates  and  give  them  the  thorough  pro- 
fessioanl  training  which  will  fit  them  to  become 
leaders  for  the  men  and  boys  who  come  into  the 
huildings  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  through  these  members  it  hopes  also  to 
influence  thousands  of  others  who  come  under  the 
influence  of  this  membership. 

It  takes  a  real  man  to  meet  the  problems  of  men 
and  boys  in  our  modern  age.  I  have  a  little  boy 
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ten  years  old.  My  work  takes  me  each  summer  to 
Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  where  I  have  a  little 
summer  cabin  in  the  mountains.  I  have  a  big  spring 
just  above  that  cabin  which  supplies  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  fifty-three  degrees,  when  it  comes  into 
the  house.  When  my  little  boy  was  just  five  years 
old  he  began  taking  cold  showers  in  this  fifty-three- 
degree  water.  One  morning  when  we  stepped  into 
the  shower,  he  looked  up  to  me  and  said,  “Daddy, 
it  takes  a  real  man  to  do  this,  doesn’t  it?”  My 
friends,  it  takes  a  real  man  to  be  a  religious  leader 
in  the  life  of  men  and  boys,  and  no  man  dare  un¬ 
dertake  so  momentous  a  task  unless  he  has  the  very 
highest  motives  and  unless  he  secures  the  best  train¬ 
ing  that  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

We  believe,  therefore,  the  task  of  Southern  Col¬ 
lege  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  giv¬ 
ing  this  professional  training  to  the  flower  of  the 
college  men  of  the  South  is  no  mean  task.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  rich  with  meaning  for  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  our  whole  Southland.  We  believe  it 
can  be  done,  and  we  believe  that  thousands  of  those 
who  listen  in  on  this  program  will  want  to  see  it 
done.  We  further  believe  you  will  want  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  doing  this  big  thing.  If  we 
train  a  leadership  of  high  ideals,  a  leadership  of 
heroic  mould,  a  leadership  of  deep  social  passion,  a 
leadership  of  Christian  character,  we  will  have  done 
that  which  is.  above  price,  and  have  made  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  you  and  your  boy  in  the  doing. 

ASPIRANTS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
GOD 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
above  accepted  standards  and  make  new  standards. 
The  righteousness  that  he  demand  is  an  “exceed¬ 
ing”  one.  It  must  exceed .  the  best  standard  of 
righteousness  in  our  day  just  as  he  said  it  must 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  phar¬ 
isees  in  his  day,  which  was  the  standard  of  righteous¬ 
ness  of  that  time.  If  we  look  at  the  long  list  of 
things  that  need  to  be  achieved  before  the  Kingdom 
of  God  can  come  on  the  earth,  we  shall  see  to 
what  a  high  quality  of  achievement  he  calls  us. 
Look  at  our  industrial  maladjustments  that  need  to 
be  corrected ;  our  attitude  toward  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  that  needs  to  be  elevated ;  our  race  relationships 
involving  us  in  the  most  difficult  and  pathetic  of 


human  problems  and  calling  for  immediate  settle¬ 
ment;  our  international  problems  challenging  us  to 
high  courage  and  more  daring  political  programs 
than  the  world  has  ever  yet  undertaken.  Someone 
must  do  some  adventuring  if  the  call  of  Christ  is  to 
be  obeyed.  Someone  must  make  the  great  experi¬ 
ments,  consent  to  bear  the  great  suffering  and  even 
endure  the  great  failures  that  adventure  may  some¬ 
times  bring.  Jesus  was  seeking  such  folk  as  recruits 
for  his  Kingdom. 

Let  us  not  think,  however,  when  w*e  consider 
these  severe  conditions  upon  which  Jesus  calls  us  to 
discipleship  that  he  is  calling  us  to  a  joyless  life. 
He  never  calls  anybody  to  such  a  life.  The  people 
that  follow  him  most  closely  are  not  the  joyless 
people  of  the  world.  He  is  calling  to  a  life  ever 
youthful,  hopeful,  adventuresome  and  satisfying.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  a  child  that  he  is 
willing  to  attempt  new  things.  The  joy  of  new  ac¬ 
complishments  is  the  great  thrill  in  life  for  him.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  eternal  youth  Jesus  would  have  us 
possess.  A  spirit  which  will  send  us  out  to  make 
conquests  in  the  world  for  him.  In  fact,  the  sum 
of  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  today  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  single  sentence:  There  is  not  a  chance 
in  the  world  for  you  to  be  any  happier  than  you  are 
until  you  attempt  to  be  better  than  you  are.  You 
can  go  on  being  more  of  what  you  are  and  tomor¬ 
row  can  be  just  like  today,  but  it  will  not  increase 
your  happiness.  The  unhappy  people  in  the  world 
are  those  who  have  struck  a  standard  and  are  not 
trying  to  improve  it.  They  never  compete  with 
themselves.  They  never  strive  to  rise  to  anything 
higher.  They  have  lost  their  zeal.  They  have  lost 
their  aspiration  and  their  vision  and  many  of  them 
wonder  why  the  joy  has  gone  out  of  life.  Jesus 
would  prescribe  for  them  a  little  more  sacrifice,  a 
little  more  adventure,  some  new  interests,  broader 
sympathies  and  even  some  more  generous  ideas.  He 
calls  us  to  the  larger  life  in  which  all  joy  is  to  be 
found.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  was  right  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  seemingly  severe  demands  upon  those  who 
would  aspire  to  a  place  in  his  Kingdom?  If  he 
were,  and  those  who  have  gotten  the  most  out  of 
life  agree  that  he  was,  then  may  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  any  thoughtless  day  lest  we  lose  the  joy 
of  life  which  is  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 
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Blue  Ridge  Working  Staff,  Summer  of  1926" 


By  B.  F. 

[HERE  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina  called  Tlue 

_ Ridge.  To  one  who  has  spent  a  summer 

there  on  the  working  staff  and  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  ideals  for  which  Blue  Ridge  stands,  the  term 
“place”  is  no  longer  applicable.  One  feels  lifted 
above  the  drab  realities  of  life,  with  one’s  feet  placed 
upon  a  high  plane  of  faith  and  hope.  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  seen  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  one  feel  the 
value  of  and  to  appreciate  personality.  The  boys 


*Mr.  Vincent  is  a  student  at  Southern  College 
and  will  graduate  in  August.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Working  Staff  for  the  past 
three  summers. 


Vincent 

and  girls  who  gather  there  enjoy  a  fellowship  that 
cannot  be  had  on  other  similar  grounds.  For  three 
months  the  members  of  the  staff  live  on  a  high 
Christian  plane  where  love  and  service  become  the 
law. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  June,  1926,  there 
gathered  at  Blue  Ridge  one  hundred  and  ten  boys 
and  girls  from  a  large  number  of  the  leading  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  practically  every  Southern 
State.  They  had  agreed  that  for  three  months 
they  would  work,  play  and  study.  To  be  sure  it 
was  an  adventure;  the  anticipation  of  a  new  expe¬ 
rience.  Even  at  the  beginning  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  have  found  a  happier  bunch  of  college  stu- 
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All  Members  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Staff 
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dents.  They  were  happy  because  of  what  they  felt 
was  just  ahead  of  them.  They  knew  there  were 
gonig  to  be  tasks  to  perform,  but  these  tasks  were 
such  that  made  the  students  happy  as  time  went  by, 
because  they  were  meeting  human  needs.  These 
selected  college  students  made  life  pleasant  for  the 
many  hundreds  of  guests  and  delegates  who  came 
up  to  Blue  Ridge  during  the  summer.  They  helped 
to  carry  on  that  traditional  fellowship  which  has 
been  so  wonderfully  built  up  and  maintained  at 
Blue  Ridge  from  summer  to  summer. 

The  summer  of  1926  brought  with  it  a  new  ad¬ 
venture.  The  Student  Government  idea  was  in- 


Building  and  one  from  Scy  Camp,  and  five  girls 
from  Martha  Washington.  The  function  of  this 
Council  was  more  to  plan  activities  than  anything 
else.  In  a  very  remarkable  way  the  students  as¬ 
sumed  their  responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other,  and  the  summer  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
for  both  the  students  and  faculty  as  well  as  for  the 
management. 

Some  how  or  other  there  is  a  type  of  cooperation 
between  the  workers  and  the  heads  of  departments 
at  Blue  Ridge  that  takes  drudgery  out  of  the  most 
menial  task.  Those  who  are  in  charge  are  thought 
of  more  as  leaders  than  anything  else.  As  is  to  be 


The  Student  Council  of  Which  Mr.  Vincent  was  President 


troduced.  There  is  a  traditional  student  govern¬ 
ment  which  does  not  mean  very  much  and  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  A  new  idea  was  tried  out  at  Blue 
Ridge.  Each  student  pledged  himself  or  herself 
to  maintain  the  ideals  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer.  Moreover,  each  student  felt  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  his  fellow  students  and  agreed 
to  speak  to  them  concerning  misconduct.  After 
this  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  took  very  little  ma¬ 
chinery  to  operate  the  plan.  I  here  was,  however, 
a  student  council  composed  of  the  officers  of  South¬ 
ern  College,  five  boys,  four  from  the  Asheville 


expected  all  types  of  work  are  to  be  found  there, 
but  it  is  labor  that  has  been  dignified  through  the 
spirit  of  servcie.  The  boys  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laundry,  preparing  clean  linen  for  the  delegates; 
in  the  lobby  of  Lee  Hall,  ready  to  assist  with  bag¬ 
gage  and  to  run  errands ;  in  the  bookstore,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  best  books  to  be  had ;  in  the  baggage 
room,  ready  to  see  that  every  piece  of  baggage  is 
gotten  in  and  out  on  time;  on  the  lawn,  making  the 
grounds  “a  thing  of  beauty”;  and  in  many  other 
capacities,  ready  to  serve.  The  girls,  too,  are  to  be 
found  doing  tasks  that  are  necessary  for  the  well- 
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There  Are  No  Menial  Tasks  at  Blue  Ridge 


-  . 
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being  and  comfort  of  individuals — such  as  serving 
in  the  dining  room,  the  pantry,  and  in  bed  rooms. 
The  success  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Association  in  ful¬ 
filling  its  purpose  last  summer  depended  not  a  little 
bit  on  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  these  college  boys 
and  girls  toward  their  work. 

There  is  possibly  no  place  where  work  and  play 
are  so  well  combined.  Time  is  given  for  every 
student  to  have  some  recreation.  The  working 
staff  shares  in  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts,  the  lake 
for  swimming  and  boating,  and  the  baseball  and  the 
volleyball  courts.  Time  is  given  for  short  and  long 
hikes  and  over-night  hikes  on  which  individuals  come 
to  know  each  other  in  a  real  Chritsian  way.  Play 
is  a  part  of  the  daily  program  and  most  of  the  work¬ 
ers  take  part  in  the  play  life  at  Blue  Ridge. 

Not  only  are  work  and  play  combined,  but  study 
enters  as  a  third  element.  Since  the  members  of 
the  working  staff  are  students,  and  most  generally 
are  students  looking  toward  some  definite  Christian 
task  as  a  life  work,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
study.  Such  courses  as  will  be  of  vital  benefit  to 
any  Christian  leader  on  any  campus  and  in  any  life 
task  are  offered.  At  the  same  time  they  may  act 
as  stimuli  for  definite  Christian  service.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  staff  carries  one  or  more  courses  and  is 
expected  to  complete  the  work  for  which  credit  is 
given.  This  makes  Blue  Ridge  a  training  place  for 
young  Christian  leaders. 


HE  APPEARED  IN  ANOTHER  FORM 
(Continued  from  Page  8) 
ten  minutes,  and  here  is  the  mood  I  was  in.  I  said, 
“What  dump  is  this  we  are  at  now?”  And  I  just 
flipped  that  blind  and  there  stretched  out  at  my 
very  feet,  just  within  a  stone  throw  of  me,  was  the 
sheer  glory  and  well-nigh  infinite  power  of  Niagara, 
and  I  was  inside  my  little  tin  box  pitying  myself 
and  thinking  of  my  limitation,  when  God  had  with¬ 
in  my  reach  infinite  beauty  and  well  nigh  infinite 
power.  Oh,  my  dear  fellows,  if  only  you  and  I 
tonight  again  tonight  for  the  thousandth  time  prob¬ 
ably  can  just  again  by  art  of  will  flip  that  blind  that 
separates  us  in  any  particular  from  our  Lord  Jesus, 
and  give  Him  a  chance!  He  has  energies  for  us 
compared  to  which  Niagara  is  just  the  toy  of  a 


child.  Will  we  do  it?  He  constantly  appears  as  a 
Christ  who  will  companion  and  empower.  As  we 
go  out  we  go  not  alone,  but  we  go  with  a  certainty 
that  we  may  walk  literally  with  His  hand  in  ours. 
You  can  call  that  mysticism  if  you  like.  You  will 
never  get  rid  of  facts  by  calling  them  names.  Jesus 
Christ  means  to  walk  down  the  hard,  dusty  path¬ 
way  of  life  with  just  such  folks  as  us  and  to  enable 
us  to  come  off  more  than  conquerors — more  than 
conquerors. 


Blue  Ridge  !  Our  Blue  Ridge  ! 

I.  Body 

To  make  the  Temple  of  the  Soul 
More  beautifully  strong, 

We  climb  the  shaded  mountain  trails 
And  sing  the  mountain  song. 

We  give  our  hands  to  sturdy  tasks, 

And  choose  a  healthful  way 
To  serve — by  willing  steps  create 
Upbuilding  work  and  play. 


2.  Mind 

Mature  intelligence  unfolds; 

For  men  of  wisdom  stand 
Within  our  walls.  We  learn  a  way 
For  youthful  mind  and  hand 
To  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  power; 

We  turn  the  summer’s  page, 
Discovering  a  growth  of  strength, 

A  beauty,  new  with  age. 


3.  Spirit 

A  Spirit-food  is  in  the  feast 
Of  beauty  on  our  hills, 

And  in  the  flaming  glory  which 
The  Western  Heaven  fills, 

The  mighty  evidence  of  God 
Has  touched  a  reverent  flame 
To  burn  before  the  majesty, 
Which  earth  and  sky  proclaim. 


^  *  *  *  *  * 

You,  Blue  Ridge,  build  a  Temple  pure 
Wherein  a  spirit  dwells; 

You  place  a  Book  of  Thought  inside 
Which  useful  life  foretells, 

And  over  all,  dispelling  dark, 

A  shining  Spirit-light 
Forever  burns,  to  keep  the  Book 
And  all  the  Temple  bright. 

— Corneille  McCarn. 
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“Where  Work  is  Play 

If  you  view  the  sun  from  High  Top, 

Or  take  a  swum  at  noon, 

Play  a  game  of  tennis 
Or  exercise  a  broom, 

Or  carry  bags  in  the  lobby, 

Serve  tables  or  work  in  the  stoie, 

Spend  much  of  your  time  in  swimming, 

Or  mopping  the  kitchen  floor; 

If  you  sit  in  the  Lee  Hall  Lobby 
And  gaze  at  the  mountain  peaks, 

Or  roam  in  the  woods  at  evenings 
To  search  for  Nature's  freaks; 

Or  stoop  in  the  cool,  green  shadows 
To  drink  of  the  water  pure; 

No  matter  what  you’re  doing, 

You're  going  to  be  happy  sure, 

For  work  is  play  at  Blue  Ridge, 

But  pleasure  never  leaves, 

And  we  haven’t  any  use  for  those, 

Who  don’t  love  flowers  and  trees. 

— By  K.  C.  Shannon. 


“A  Day  to  Spend  at  Blue  Ridge 


The  rising  sun— a  bugle  clear  and  plain, 

The  flag  soft  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Another  glorious  day  to  spend  at  Blue  Ridge 
To  see  the  hand  of  God  in  sky  and  trees. 

To  stand  upon  the  Lee  Hall  Portico 
And  life  your  eyes  to  gaze  and  gaze 
Across  the  vast  and  sloping  scenic  land, 

To  where  the  rugged  mountains  tower  in  azure  maze. 


All  through  the  day  at  every  turn 
A  new  and  worthwhile  joy  is  near, 

A  time  to  worship  God;  to  work  or  play — 

With  equal  rights  for  working  men  or  seer. 

Then  comes  the  cool  and  pleasant  night, 

With  chance  to  view  the  sparkling  stars  and  moon, 
And  then  a  time  to  really  sleep  until 
Another  day  of  joy  bursts  into  bloom. 

— By  K.  C.  Shannon. 


[ The  above  poems  were  written  by  members  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Working  Staff ] 
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Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  provides  the  Best  Certi- 

fied,  Special  Raw  and  Pasteurized 

Milk ;  Cultured  Buttermilk,  Cottage 

i.  iii,  ft 

Cheese,  Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 

The  Hay  Gang-  on  the  Biltmore  Farms. 


E  Learning  Accuracy  and  Control  in  Archery  E 

I  WHAT  WILL  YOUR  BOY  LEARN  I 

I  THIS  SUMMER?  | 

E  By  C.  B.  LOOMIS,  Director  = 

\  SCY  CAMP.  BLUE  RIDGE.  N.  C.  \ 

E  What  infinite  possibilities  for  good — or  evil — the  summer  months  hold  for  the  boys  of  E 

E  America!  We  wish  the  vacation  period  to  bring  them  growth  in  resourcefulness,  in  realization  : 

E  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  in  the  spirit  of  team  play,  in  applied  democracy.  We  desire  that  they  E 

E  become  more  zeverent,  more  thoughtful  of  others,  more  trustworthy,  more  loyal  in  all  relation-  E 

E  ships  of  life,  more  self-controlled,  more  reliable.  We  would  open  their  eyes  to  an  appreciation  E 

of  the  beauty  in  delicate  flower,  banks  of  cloud,  singing  bird,  rugged  mountain,  and  human  trees.  E 

E  “Trees  are  both  human  and  divine,  E 

E  They  are  the  handclasp  of  God  with  man.''  E 

E  Through  their  contact  with  Nature  we  would  have  them  come  to  know  Nature’s  God.  E 

E  All  this,  and  more,  awaits  the  boyhood  of  America  this  Summer.  The  only  requisite  is 

E  opportunity  to  practice  the  things  we  would  have  them  become.  Do  we  really  desire  for  them  to  E 

E  have  a  developing  initiative,  co-operation,  thoughtfulness,  reverence,  and  the  rest?  Then,  E 

arrange  for  them  to  practice  initiative,  co-operation,  thoughtfulness,  and  reverence.  Aristotle 
E  said.  “By  doing  justice  we  become  just,  and  by  doing  acts  of  temperance  and  courage  we  become 

E  temperate  and  courageous.”  Today  we  speak  of  this  principle  as  the  first  Law  of  Learning,  E 

E  and  say,  “We  learn  what  we  practice.”  E 

E  What  will  your  boy  learn  this  Summer?  He  will  learn  what  HE  practices.  We  wish  for 

E  him  The  Good.  Then  must  he  be  given  opportunity  to  practice  The  Good.  E 

E  (Note — SCY  Camp,  for  Boys  under  18  years  of  age,  is  operated  on  the  Blue  Ridge  grounds  E 

E  from  June  24  to  August  1 9 th.  As  a  project  camp  opportunity  is  given  for  carrying  out  the 

E  principle  of  which  Mr.  Loomis  speaks.  As  Director  of  the  Camp  he  will  be  glad  to  send  an 

E  illustrated  folder  on  request.)  E 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell — the  top  of  Eastern  America — 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERLEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 

Apparatus 


SJsor  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Pro™e a  a.r'  l 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUC  1  ION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  ANNUAL  HEADQUARTERS 


Schoo  IWork  our  Specialty 


136  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 


Nashville,  Tennessee 


Looking  to  Jesus 

Why  Boys  Go  to  Camp 

Christianity  in  Race 
Relations 

What  They  Say  About  It 


MARCH,  1927 
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1927  PROGRAM 

Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  7  to  1  7 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  18  to  27 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  28  to  July  8 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Conference  on  Lay  Evangelism,  June  30-July  3 

Leon  C.  Palmer,  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  8  to  18 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cbattancoga.  Tenn. 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  3  to  10 

Miss  Daisy  Cummings,  Travelers’  Aid,  Union  Station,  Spartanburg,  S  C. 

Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  August  5,  6,  7 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Men’s  Evangelistic  Clubs,  August  12  to  14 

James  Morton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

June  9  to  August  3  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SCY  Camp,  June  24  to  August  19 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian 

Workers,  August  5  to  28 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Endeavor  Leadership  Conference, 

August  19-21 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  S.  Chandler,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Second  Year  Opens  September  7,  1927 

J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

NOTE:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the  person 
indicated. 
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Looking  at  Jesus;,: 

By  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


I  want  to  read  you  two  passages  out  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews : 

“Holy  brothers,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  call¬ 
ing,  look  at  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  Christ  Jesus;  who  was  faithful  to  him 
that  appointed  him.” 

“Therefore,  with  all  this  host  of  witnesses  en¬ 
circling  us  we  must  strip  off  every  handicap,  strip 
off  sin  with  its  clinging  folds,  to  run  our  appointed 
course  steadily,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Jesus  as  the 
pioneer  and;  perfection  of  faith.” 

Now,  my  young  friends,  I  should  like  to  be  of 
practical  service  to  you,  and  so  I  could  not  consent 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  single  occasion  without  pre¬ 
senting  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  our 
Christian  career.  If  you  will  alloiv  me  to  speak 
intimately,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  look  at  Jesus— 
“consider  Jesus.”  You  will  have  to  escape  the  mesh 
of  circumstance  and  theory  which  envelops  Him. 
You  will  have  to  break  through  to  Jesus,  through 
a  fringe  of  official  interpreters,  through  a  mist  of 
metaphysics.  What  yearning  heart  ever  wants  an 
abstraction?  Wfioever  relights  his  torch  at  any 
altar  of  metaphysics?  No,  if  Jesus  would  win 
every  one  of  us  anew  to  a  boundless  affection,  we 
must  penetrate  to  Him  and  see  Him,  if  we  may, 
as  He  was.  We  must  consider  Jesus. 

These  two  passages  that  I  read  to  you,  as  you 
notice,  invite  your  attention  to  be  fixed  on  Him,  in 
contrast  with  others,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The 

*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at 
Blue  Ridge,  August,  1926. 


first  one  has  an  interesting  Greek  word  to  express 
the  idea.  It  is  a  word  which  means  to  look  up 
and  down,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  through  and 
through,  all  the  way  around;  center  your  thoughts 
on  Jesus  as  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  re¬ 
ligion.  For  the  implication  is,  He  represents  God 
in  it.  He  proclaims  it  with  original  and  ultimate 
authority.  He  is  religion.  The  context  indicates 
that  we  are  to  consider  Him  in  contrasted  glory 
with  Moses,  with  all  the  priests  who  have  minis¬ 
tered  at  the  altars  of  our  faith. 

The  second  passage  suggests  an  amphitheater  and 
a  man  in  the  hundred  yards  dash.  He  is  stripped 
and  encircled,  but  he  has  no  eye  for  witnesses,  for 
competitors,  for  obstacles.  His  eyes  are  only  for 
Jesus,  who  is  at  once  inspiration  and  goal,  the  pio¬ 
neer  and  the  perfection  of  faith. 

Now,  if  He  were  here  this  morning — maybe  Fie 
is.  I  seem  to  see  H  is  outstretched  arms  of  appeal 
and  they  cast  a  shadow  which  looks  like  a  cross. 
May  I  speak  for  Him  to  you  this  morning  a  word 
of  welcome  into  His  immediate  presence? 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  Him  is  that  He 
is  young.  One  of  his  biographers  says  that  at  the 
outset  He  was  thirty  years  of  age.  At  the  outset 
of  what?  At  the  outset  of  the  most  revolutionary 
and  universal  social  movement  that  was  ever  inau¬ 
gurated  among  men — the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  ou 
note  in  Him  the  marks  of  youth,  one  an  abounding 
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energy.  You  remember  that  flaming  passage  in  the 
fourth  of  Luke  where  He  passes  from  city  to  city, 
rising  out  of  the  Jordan  Valley  into  the  region  of 
Galilee,  and  the  fame  of  Him  precedes  Him  from 
one  city  to  another.  He  was  possessed  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  that  it  shone  in  His  countenance  and  was 
reflected  in  .the  elasticity  of  His  step.  He  had  now 
a  new  sense  of  His  great  mission  on  earth.  Yes, 
youth’s  boundless  energy;  openness  to  new  ideas; 
the  spirit  of  adventure;  the  gift  of  enthusiasm,  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  gift  of  youth,  all  of  which  combine 
in  heroism. 

May  I  remind  you  that  this  young  man  was  the 
greatest  of  all  revolutionists?  His  ambition  was 
the  loftiest  and  the  noblest.  His  consecration  to  it 
the  most  absolute.  His  method  of  achieving  it  the 
most  radical,  and  His  actual  achievement,  in  spite 
of  the  imperfections  of  those  to  whom  He  com¬ 
mitted  His  great  idea,  is  a  most  far-reaching  and 
abiding.  And  He  began  it  when  He  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

I  call  your  attention  to  another  thing  about  Jesus 
as  you  fix  your  attention  steadily  upon  Him.  He 
had  His  intellectual  trials.  He  was  born  into  a 
certain  circle  of  hereditary  ideas.  I  may  specify 
them — obedience  to  the  law  justifies  every  man ;  the 
elaborate  and  rigid  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  King¬ 
dom  which  had  grown  into  its  elaboration  and  rigid¬ 
ity  through  hundreds  of  years  after  the  captivity; 
the  national  supremacy  of  Israel.  Now,  these  were 
hereditary  ideas  which  He  was  destined  to  displace, 
but  I  remind  you  that  He  dealt  with  them  with  a 
marvelous  tenderness.  He  was  generous  to  people 
who  held  these  beliefs  which  He  Himself  had  out¬ 
grown  and  which  He  came  in  His  teaching  to  trans¬ 
form,  spiritualizing  them  and  making  them  per¬ 
sonal,  and  therefore,  universal.  So  that  Jesus,  just 
as  you  and  I  have  had,  had  His  trials  of  a  widened 
horizon.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  always  perilous  to 
emerge  from  a  restricted  horizon  into  a  wider  hori¬ 
zon.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  so-called  skepticism 
of  college  students.  New  intellectual  conceptions 
seem  incompatible  with  the  old.  You  must  dis¬ 
criminate  between  Christ  and  the  interpreters  of 
Christ;  between  your  personal  relationship  to  Him, 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  and  explanations  of 


the  religious  experience  by  men  more  or  less  quali¬ 
fied  to  offer  explanations.  Love  and  loyalty  to 
Christ  are  the  essence  of  the  Christian  experience, 
and  you  must  trust  so  far  as  intellectual  problems 
and  ideas  are  concerned.  You  must  trust  where 
you  cannot  see.  That  anchor  of  the  soul  which 
neither  breaks  nor  drags  passes  in  behind  the  vale. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  reassuring  to  me  to  see  so 
many  young  people,  college  young  people,  avowing 
their  personal  attachment  to  Jesus,  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  concern  for  the  progress  of  His  Kingdom 
amongst  men.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  literature  and  philosophy,  of  history  and 
science,  has  not  disintegrated  the  Christian  faith, 
nor  chilled  Christian  ardor.  Mohammed  said  once, 
“There  are  two  things  which  I  abhor,  the  infideli¬ 
ties  of  the  learned  and  the  devotion  of  fools.”  The 
intelligent  may  be  devout.  The  devout  may  be 
intelligent.  They  are  not  incompatible — devotion 
and  intelligence.  To  be  devout  gives  one  no  license 
to  be  ignorant.  You  have  heard  the  old  saying, 
“Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.”  Some  de¬ 
vout  people  are  ignorant  and  some  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  once  devout  have,  I  must  admit,  de¬ 
clined  from  the  status,  but  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  nothing,  except  little  ignorances,  and  these  little 
ignorances  grow  up  to  spread  and  nerpetuate  the 
reign  of  night. 

Look  at  Jesus  again.  He  Had  His  moral  trials. 
The  story  which  we  read  in  the  early  chapters  ol 
the  gospels — the  story  of  His  temptation  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  is  but  the  echo  of  a  fierce  inward  struggle 
presented  in  graphic  pictorial  form.  Jesus  really 
felt  the  pull  of  selfish  bodily  indulgence,  of  selfish 
ambition.  He  felt  the  suggestion,  the  force  of  it, 
to  compromise  his  high  principles.  He  felt  it  but 
He  did  not  yield.  He  was  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  You  are  not  human 
if  you  are  not  tempted.  Let  me  encourage  you  with 
Martin  Luther’s  words:  “A  man  can’t  keep  the 
crows  from  flying  over  his  head,  but  he  can  keep 
them  from  nesting  in  his  hair.”  Jesus  achieved  His 
moral  greatness  by  a  daily  winning  fight  against 
temptation.  He  was  faithful  to  all  the  intimations 
of  the  Father.  He  made  no  compromise  of  His 
higher  nature  by  pursuing  doubtful  courses.  He 
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never  straddled.  He  never  dallied.  He  never  did 
go  into  “no  man’s  land.”  He  stayed  fully  and 
wholly  on  the  right  side.  He  suffered  no  moral 
lapses,  which  so  often  set  thorns  in  your  pillow  and 
mine,  and  there  was  no  cancer  of  a  concealed  dis¬ 
grace  which  undermined  His  self-respect.  There 
was  no  divided  allegiance  that  dissipated  His  grow¬ 
ing  strength.  He  was  conscious  of  the  integrity  of 
His  aim,  the  nobility  of  His  aim,  and  consequently 
He  was  on  good  terms  with  Himself.  He  was  His 
own  best  companion.  How  about  you?  Do  you 
run  away  from  yourself  ?  And  when  you  can  t  do 
anything  else  to  divert  yourself  or  amuse  yourself, 
you  whistle?  Anything  to  amuse  youiself,  to  keep 
you  from  musing  on  yourself? 

Another  thing,  Jesus  understood  human  life  with¬ 
out  exploring  its  dregs.  I  wonder  if  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  curious  English  genius,  William 
Blake?  He  said  that  the  palace  of  wisdom  lies  on 
the  road  of  excess.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  good  it  would  be  to  you  to  find  the  palace  of 
wisdom  after  you  had  expended  your  powers  in 
excesses.  You  want  to  see  the  world,  do  you?  All 
of  it?  You  want  to  drink  all  the  cups  of  expe¬ 
rience,  all  of  them  to  the  dregs?  h  ou  want  to 
try  your  nerve  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  depth  of  abyss  yawns  for  you  below? 
You  want  to  play  the  game  that  nobody  yet  ever 
won,  but  you  want  to  play  the  game— that  game? 

I  will  admit  that  the  fundamental  demand  of  life, 
of  all  life,  is  not  that  it  be  beautiful,  that  it  be 
healthy,  that  it  be  fed,  but  that  it  be  full.  You 
want  to  realize  yourself,  develop  out  to  the  limit  on 
every  radius  of  capacity,  and  in  order  to  secure  such 
an  end  you  make  the  blunder  of  sacrificing  your 
character  on  the  altar  of  your  intellect.  You  will 
sow  wild  oats  forgetting  that  wild  oats  produce 
wild  oats,  and  there  will  be  a  sixty  or  a  hundred¬ 
fold  harvest  some  day.  You  sow  a  wind  and  you 
reap  a  wind,  but  a  whirlwind.  Whisper  at  one  end 
of  the  whispering  gallery  and  it  will  reveiberate 
at  the  other  end  in  tones  of  thunder.  Remember, 
my  young  friends,  that  sin  always,  everywhere,  and 
in  every  case  brings  forth  death,  and  Jesus  knew 
that. 


THREE 

about  Jesus,  Our  Lord.  He  was  happy,  and  I  sa\ 
that  with  a  vivid  memory  of  what  the  poets  and 
painters  have  said  and  painted  to  the  contrary.  I  he 
painters  make  a  mild,  effieminate,  innocent,  feature¬ 
less  face;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  man,  if  the  word 
of  God  ever  took  human  shape,  a  manly  man,  a 
courageous  man,  a  vigorous  man,  that  man  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  are  four  songs  that 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  gospel  story.  The  first 
word  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  Makarioi, 
happy,  happy.  Jesus  strikes  at  the  start  the  cord 
of  joy  which  reverberates  and  vibrates  through  all 
His  subsequent  career.  There  is  nothing  to  the 
contrary  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  a  man  of 
sorrows.  You  know  the  fountain  of  tears  is  the 
fountain  of  smiles  also.  Haven’t  you  seen  deep  eyes 
like  dark  lakes  on  the  margin  of  which  daffodils 
danced  in  the  sunlight?  That  is  the  human  eye. 
The  eye  that  weeps  is  the  eye  that  smiles.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  all  great  natures  are  capable  of 
deep  sorrow  and  deep  joy.  That  face  that  was 
bloody  in  the  agony  of  the  garden  shone  with  rap¬ 
ture  on  the  mountain.  You  know  the  critics  won¬ 
dered  at  Jesus.  They  said,  “Why  don’t  you  fast?” 
What  was  His  reply?  He  says,  “I  am  too  happy 
with  my  friends  and  my  work  to  fast.  He  says, 
“We  are  as  happy  as  a  bridal  party.  The  critics 
said,  “Why,  rve  notice  that  you  associate  with  sin¬ 
ners.”  What  was  His  reply?  He  says,  “To  rescue 
lost  men  is  a  thing  to  make  the  angels  sing,  and  in 
such  work  as  that  I  don’t  lose  my  life,  I  find  it,  and 
1  would  rather  do  it  than  eat  and  drink.”  This 
fellowship  with  God,  this  self-expenditure  foi 
others,  why,  that  is  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

“Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?  asks  David 
of  Saul. 

Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love? 

So  wilt  thou.  .  1,  4. 

So  shall  crown  thee  fife’s  topmost,  ineff ablest, 

uttermost  crown.” 

Jesus  had  an  invincible  assurrance  of  His  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph,  and  that  was  a  ground  of  His  happi¬ 
ness.  Doesn’t  He  speak  of  the  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until 
the  whole  was  leaven?  “I  have  overcome  the 
He  says  out  of  the  very  shadow  of  the 
He  was  a  radiant  nature.  Did  you  evet 
of  these  little  spintharoscopes?  There 


world, 

cross. 


wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing  look  into  one 
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is  nothing  in  it  but  a  little  bit  of  radium  salt  and 
yet  the  little  brilliant  particles  seem  to  be  flying 
everywhere,  keeping  the  space  alive,  these  centers 
of  brightness.  That  was  Jesus.  Whenever  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  group  His  disciples  said,  “Here  He 
comes.  Aren’t  we  glad  to  see  Him  again?”  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord, 
because  they  participated  in  this  contagious  radiance 
of  His  nature. 

I  was  reading  one  of  the  novels  of  Joseph  Conrad 
the  other  day,  said  to  be  the  best  of  his  novels. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  sailing  freighter  called  “The 
Judea.”  And  it  had  along  with  the  name  of  Judea 
painted  on  the  stern  this  motto,  “Do  or  die.”  The 
second  mate,  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  is 
telling  the  story  of  a  voyage  of  this  sailing  freightei 
to  Bangkok  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  They  were  caught 
in  a  gale  and  the  poor  thing  wallowed  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  The  gale  swept  all  of  the  sails  away, 
swept  the  deck-house  off,  and  men  had  forgotten 
how  it  felt  to  be  dry,  for  they  were  at  the  pumps 
day  and  night.  And  this  second  mate  said,  “I  would 
not  have  given  up  the  experience  for  worlds.  I  had 
moments  of  exaltation.  Whenever  the  old  craft 
pitched  heavily  with  her  counter  high  in  the  aii 
she  seemed  to  me  to  throw  up  like  an  appeal,  like 
a  defiance,  like  a  cry  to  clouds  without  mercy,  the 
words  written  on  her  stern,  ‘Judea,  London,  do  or 
die!’”  And  then  he  exclaims,  “O,  youth,  the 
strength  of  it,  the  faith  of  it,  the  imagination  of  it! 
To  me  she  seemed  not  an  old  rattletrap  carting 
about  the  world  a  lot  of  coal  for  freight,  but  to  me 
she  was  endeavor,  the  test,  and  the  trial  of  life.” 

W  ill  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  to  you  young  people 
that  I  begrudge  you  and  all  young  people  to  the 
follies  and  superficialities  which  threaten  to  engulf 
you.  Of  course,  you  can  lead  an  insignificant  life, 
if  you  want  to.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  dc 
nothing,  don’t  bother,  avoid  trouble,  join  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  flippant,  choose  inferior  pleasures  and 
pursuits.  A  famous  English  churchman  tells  us 
that  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  our  Christianity 
because  it  is  the  life  of  heroes,  and  we,  why,  we 
are  harmless  little  people  waiting  everybody  to 
have  a  good  time.  But  I  tell  you  the  young  man 
of  Nazareth  calls  the  young  men  of  today  to  a  life 


of  heroism.  Have  you  answered?  Answered  with 
your  best  gift,  yourself?  Are  you  His?  Are  you 
His  with  reservations,  or  whole  heart  and  full 
length  ? 

I  have  read  of  the  artist  and  poet  of  Poland  who 
had  a  terrific  inward  struggle  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  the  point  of  devoting  himself  absolutely. 
After  the  struggle  he  was  peaceful  and  strong.  The 
intense  and  difficult  labors  which  followed  brought 
Him  to  his  grave  at  thirty,  but  the  work  which  He 
had  accomplished  enabled  his  unhappy  land  to  stand 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  stand  up  unashamed  and 
proud.  And  may  I  say,  my  young  friends,  that  serv¬ 
ice  begins  to  pay  just  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to 
be  costly.  You  find  yourself  just  at  the  place  where 
you  lost  yourself.  W e  have  got  an  odd  sort  of 
notion  about  that  text,  “If  you  lose  yourself  you 
find  yourself,  and  if  you  find  it,  you  lose  it.”  Let 
me  illustrate:  You  say,  “Well,  old  boy,  I  lost  my 
heart  last  night — the  prettiest  girl — the  most  ra¬ 
diant  creature.”  Now,  you  know  very  well  you 
didn’t  lose  your  heart.  You  just  can’t  quite  recog¬ 
nize  the  old  thing.  It  does  not  jump  in  here 
against  a  chest  wall  as  it  used  to.  You  feel  so  new, 
so  tender,  so  wildly  happy,  so  expansive.  You  have 
not  lost  your  old  heart,  but  you  have  got  a  new 
and  bigger  one.  It  is  the  same  way  in  regard  to 
the  appeal  of  Jesus.  You  find  yourself  at  the  place 
where  you  lose  yourself  in  devotion  to  Him,  and 
life  is  always  great  and  contagious  when  it  becomes 
sacrificial.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you,  but  I  hope 
you  do  not  need  persuasion  to  answer  when  Jesus 
calls,  and  I  think  you  will  if  only  you  can  be  sure 
of  that  voice.  Sometimes  that  voice  suffers  some  in 
its  tone  in  transmission.  Sometimes  the  emphasis 
is  in  the  wrong  place.  Very  often  the  note  of  joy 
which  characterizes  it  declines  into  the  minor  key. 
Oh,  if  He  could  appear  bodily  among  those  who 
love  Him,  but  misunderstand  Him.  I  think  His 
first  word  to  the  tumult  of  our  tongues  would  be 
this:  “Peace.  Be  still.”  And  when  we  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  composed  and  attentive  we  should  hear  Him 
and  no  rabbi,  no  priest,  no  annotator,  no  philoso¬ 
pher,  no  theorizer  bandying  metaphysical  subtleties 
to  our  utter  confusion,  but  his  own  beautiful  self 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


WHY  BOYS  GO  TO  CAMP 

By  C.  B.  Loomis,  Director,  SCY  Camp  for  Boys,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 


|n  a  few  weeks  a  great  character-growth  process  begins— a  movement  of  vast  proportions,  and 
'  even  vaster  possibilities.  Another  camping  season  is  in  prospect.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  in  family  groups,  in  auto  and  afoot  will  set  out  upon  - — -  the  long  brown  path 

Leading  wherever  I  choose.” 

Many  more  numerically  are  even  now  studying  thoroughly  camp  announcements  of  various  types 
and  later  will  be  found  enrolled  in  the  organized  camp  of  America.  Last  season  150,000  boys  were 
under  the  character-building  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps  alone. 

Why  do  they  go?  What  has  caused  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  camping  interest?  Parents’ 
replies  and  camp  leaders’  impressions  would  be  of  interest,  but  why  not  ask  the  boys  themselves.  At 
SCY  Camp  tests  were  used  to  determine  the  results  of  the  eight  weeks  in  character-growth.  Among 
the  questions  asked,  both  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  camp  were,  ‘  What  are  the  biggest  things 
a  boy  gets  out  of  camp?”  The  answers  are  an  indication  of  what  the  boys  expected  as  they  came  to  the 

camp,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  experience.  _ 

The  main  reason  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  physical  development.  I  his  was  expressed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  “Develop  your  body,”  “make  you  strong,”  keep  healthy,  and  stand  hardship. 
To  “learn  how  to  swim,”  or  ‘swim  better,”  “take  part  in  athletes,”  “play  baseball,  volley  ball  and  other 
games,”  “to  handle  a  boat,”  and  to  “take  hikes,”  were  other  phrases  used.  Partly  because  the  very  nature 
of  the  out-of-door  life,  and  partly  because  of  the  emphasis  for  long  placed  by  camp  leaders,  physical 
growth  looms  large  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  just  now  looking  campward.  _  .  . 

Very  important  in  the  reasons  given  are  the  group  which  gather  about  the  life  of  the  spa  it.  Several 
acquainted  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ideal  spoke  of  the  spirit,  mind,  body  or  the  ^four-fold  objective. 
“For  religious  training”  was  mentioned  by  six  boys,  while  others  used  “character,  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,”  “come  to  know  God  as  a  friend,”  “learn  more  about  Jesus,”  and  “how  to  pray. 

Closely  akin  to  this  was  the  interest  in  nature  and  the  sense  of  expectancy  of  coming,  thiough  na¬ 
ture  to  nature’s  God.”  As  leaders  of  youth  we  have  often  overlooked  the  aesthetic  approach  to  the  best 
in  young  people — and  forgotten  that  “many  come  to  God  through  the  gate  called  beautiful.  i  he 
“love  of  nature”  and  desire  to  know  the  flowers,  trees,  birds  and  stars,  is  a  real  incentive  for  boys  to 

One  group  of  answers  centering  about  the  mental  life  loomed  larger  with  these  boys  than  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  the  case  owing  to  the  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  tutoring  in  school  subjects, ^by  the  camp 
itself— but  to  “develop  the  mind,”  to  “make  up  school  work,”  to  gain  knowledge  and  read  books 

The  desire  for  friendship,  to  “know  boys  from  other  states,  to  help  others,  to  work 
other  boys,”  to  “be  kind,”  the  idea  of  consideration  and  co-operation  was  a  major  reason  given  by  the 

boys,  mentioned  forty-five  times.  ...  .  ,  ,  t  -i  „  /  ,1 

To  learn  to  make  things  (handicraft)  and  to  take  care  of  oneself  in  the  woods  and  on  hikes  (wood¬ 
craft)  were  reasons  mentioned  by  several,  “learning  to  take  care  of  oneself,  and  developing  initiative, 
were  closelv  akin  to,  “because  a  camp  teaches  democracy  or  independence. 

A  number  of  boys  saw  opportunities  to  learn  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  through  the  games, 
hikes  and  work  involved  in  the  camp  program,  while  the  six  who  saw  in  camp  a  place  to  have  fun, 

might  have  been  increased  by  the  votes  of  most  of  the  campeis.  m 

In  the  scattering  reasons  given  by  one  or  two  boys  in  each  case  were,  “develop  earlessness,  lea  n 
to  eat  properiy  ” ‘Wk/’  “gain  new  experiences,”  “come  to  judge  people,”  “learn  d?cipline,”  “secure  help 
on  problems,”'  “share  knowledge  we  get  in  camp  with  others  when  we  go  home,  become  better  citi 
zens  of  our  country,”  “loyalty,”  and  “get  a  better  attitude  toward  home  and  parents  exDerience 

The  expanding  interests  and  broadening  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  camping  experience 

are  indicated  in  the  following  statements  of  two  boys: 

Bov  “A” — At  the  Opening  of  Camp  .  .  .  , 

“The  biggest  things  a  boy  gets  out  of  camp  are  physical  development,  devotional  training,  how  to  get 
along  with  o*er  boys"geduca, ion,  how  to  be  a  good  sport,  how  to  swim,  play  baseball,  tennis  and  volley 
ball.  We  learn  some  living  rules  and  some  exercises. 
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Boy  " A ”■ — At  the  Close  of  Camp 

“This  summer  I  have  gotten  many  things  out  of  camp.  I  have  learned  new  games,  been  on  new 
hikes  and  have  had  lots  of  fun.  I  have  learned  new  things  in  nature  and  woodcraft.  I  have  learned  how 
to  swim  better,  and  play  tennis  and  volley  ball.  I  have  learned  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  democracy 
in  a  camp,  and  what  a  fine  thing  the  democratic  way  of  rule  is.  I,  however,  think  that  most  of  all  I 
have  learned  to  pray.  I  never  before  this  summer  was  able  to  pray.  I  have  learned  much  in  school.  I 

have  learned  more  under _ and  like  him  better  than  any  other  teacher  I  have  ever  had. 

I  have  learned  more  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  and  in  the  tournaments  I  have  learned  how  to  be  a  good 
sport  and  to  take  defeat  with  a  smile.  The  summer  has  meant  more  to  me  than  many  years.” 

Boy  "B” — At  the  Opening  of  Camp 

“I  think  a  boy  should  improve  in  health.  He  should  leave  the  camp  feeling  more  fit  than  when  he 
entered  it.  He  should  get  something  of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  nature  study  and  woodcraft.  He 
should  (if  he  does  not  already  know)  learn  how  to  swim  and  at  least  try  to  participate  in  some  form  of 
athletics.  He  should  become  intimate  with  his  Bible  and  know  God  as  his  friend.” 

Boy  “B” — At  the  Close  of  Camp 

The  Biggest  Thing  a  Boy  Gets  Out  of  Camp  Is: 

1.  How  to  pray. 

2.  How  to  treat  the  other  fellow. 

3.  How  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  woods. 

4.  How  to  form  health  habits. 

5.  How  to  play  different  games. 

6.  How  to  swim  and  dive  and  all  other  forms  of 

aquatics. 


7.  How  to  learn  about  nature. 

8.  How  to  make  handicraft  articles. 

9.  How  to  overcome  bad  habits. 

10.  Make  new  friends. 

11.  Help  other  fellows  to  play  the  games. 

12.  How  to  participate  in  sports. 


Outdoor  Chapel  at  Scy  Camp 
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Christianity  in  Race  Relations5" 

By  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson,  President  of  Howard  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


H1LLOW  students,  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
you  this  evening  as  a  messenger  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  I  had  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  time  in  history  to  preach  Jesus,  I  would 
have  chosen  today.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  men  are  so  likely  to  take 
Jesus  seriously  as  they  are  today;  or  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  we  so  fully  tried  all 
manner  of  experiments  outside  of  Jesus  and  found 
them  wanting.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  who  felt  that  Jesus  could 
solve  the  problem  of  their  individual  lives,  but  to¬ 
day  there  are  thousands  and  increasing  thousands 
who  believe  that  Jesus,  and  Jesus  alone,  is  the  one 
who  can  lead  us  in  these  larger  social  matters  which 
disturb  us  in  every  quarter,  and  men  are  eager  to 
hear  what  Jesus  has  to  say  today. 

I  am  glad  since  I  am  going  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  race  question. 

I  have  in  mind  as  I  speak  to  you  today  of  a 
boy;  let  us  say  his  name  is  John  Jones.  It  does 
not  make  much  difference  from  my  point  of  view  at 
present,  whether  John  Jones  is  a  white  boy  or  a 
brown  boy.  He  is  a  part  of  that  great  on-going 
stream  of  humanity  that  was  in  existence  long  be¬ 
fore  he  came  here.  Let  us  say  John  Jones  was  born 
on  a  certain  day,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  he  found  out  by  the  time 
that  he  got  that  old  that  the  world  had  not  waited 
to  decide  a  great  many  questions  until  he  was  born 
but  had  already  set  about  to  establish  many  things 
before  he  came  into  existence.  In  other  words, 
John  Jones  found,  after  he  got  to  be  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  that  the  stage  of  history  for 
him  was  already  set.  He  found  certain  political 
institutions  in  existence;  certain  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  existence;  he  found  certain  cui rents  of 
thought  in  existence ;  certain  religious  institutions  in 
existence,  and  John  Jones  found  his  life  was  set  in 
the  midst  of  these  institutions  established  before  he 

*A  stenographic  report  of  am  address  delivered 
at  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  Blue 
Ridge,  June,  1926. 


came  in  the  world  and  without  his  consent,  even 
without  consulting  him,  and  if  John  Jones  happened 
to  be  born  in  Tennessee,  as  I  was  born,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Georgia,  as  I  was  educated,  he  found  that 
the  great  things  of  racial  antagonism  was  there  to 
greet  him  when  he  came  on  the  scene.  He  found 
that  all  around  him  there  were  men  and  women 
suffering  great  heart  aches  on  account  of  racial 
antagonism,  and  John  Jones  himself  soon  began  to 
feel  it.  John  Jones,  let  us  say,  is  a  normal  boy. 
Let  us  say,  he  is  a  white  boy  who  was  born  in  a 
good  home,  who  has  heard  about  the  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  himself,  desired  to  be  a 
strong  creative,  constructive,  public  character  and 
he  has  ambitions  to  serve  his  country  in  a  large  way ; 
but  he  discovers  by  the  time  that  he  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  that  his  liberty  of  thought,  his  freedom 
of  expression,  and  sometimes  his  very  self  respect, 
is  brought  into  question  by  this  racial  antagonism 
which  he  finds  around  him,  and  he  begins  to  try  to 
think  his  way  out  of  this  situation.  WLat  shall  I 
do  about  it?  How  shall  I  act  about  it?  He  finds 
not  only  that  the  program  is  already  set;  I  mean 
the  situation  is  already  in  existence  and  pretty  hard 
and  fast,  but  he  finds  various  programs  in  front  of 
him  already  which  say,  “John  you  do  this.”  John 
you  do  that.”  John  finds  himself  in  peiplexity.  He 
wants  to  be  honest,  wants  to  respect  himself,  wants 
to  be  a  constructive  personality,  wants  to  live  out  in 
the  open,  and  he  wants  to  act  on  this  question  as  he 
feels  that  a  true  man  ought  to  act  on  every  question. 
What  shall  John  Jones  do?  Well  the  first  thing 
that  I  have  to  say  to  John  Jones  today  is  that  he  need 
not  be  quite  so  self-conscious  about  it  as  we  would 
have  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  we  thought  that  this  thing  of 
racial  antagonism  was  a  sectional  matter.  We  used 
to  think,  and  most  of  the  world  about  us  used  to 
think,  that  the  racial  question  was  primarily  a 
Southern  question,  that  all  of  the  lynchings  for  the 
most  part,  occurred  here ;  that  all  of  the  political 
trouble  occurred  here ;  that  all  of  the  thousand  and 
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one  various  forms  of  manifestation  were  centered 
here,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  looked  down 
on  us  in  these  Southern  States  and  said  to  John 
Jones,  “Now  go  ahead  and  let’s  see  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  We  are  busy  about  something 
else  and  when  you  get  your  program  made  we  will 
pass  on  it  for  you.”  But  we  now  know  that  the 
question  of  race  anatgonism  is  no  longer  a  sectional 
question.  We  have  come  to  see  that  the  same  an¬ 
tagonisms  which  are  present  in  the  Southern  States 
are  also  present  in  the  States  of  the  North  and  East 
and  West.  The  race  question,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  today,  is  a  national  question. 
No  section  of  the  country  may  stand  off  from  John 
Jones  and  tell  him,  “It  is  your  business  to  do  this,” 
but  the  whole  country  is  interested  in  the  decision 
which  John  Jones  is  going  to  make,  and  in  a  large 
sense  the  destiny  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
John  Jones.  But  more  than  that,  John  Jones  is 
now  able  to  see  that  the  question  of  racial  antagon¬ 
ism  is  not  merely  a  national  question  but  it  is  a 
question  of  world  wide  proportions,  for  the  same 
antagonisms  which  exist  in  Georgia,  and  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  and  in  Chicago,  and  Washington,  exist 
in  India,  North  and  South  Africa,  in  China,  and  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Our  great  modern  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  systems  have  drawn  the  world 
into  a  neighborhood,  have  thrown  all  the  races  of 
mankind  into  this  neighborhood  together  and  our 
very  proximity  raises  the  fundamental  question  of 
relationships,  and  all  over  the  world  today  we  shall 
hear  and  see  and  understand  that  the  relationships 
betw  'en  races  is  an  unadjusted  relationship,  and  the 
cries  of  the  heavy  laden,  of  the  weary,  and  the 
troubled  come  from  all  over  the  world. 

John  Jones  in  Georgia,  or  Florida,  or  Texas, 
therefore  may  have  this  consolation  to  begin  with, 
that  whatever  he  would  think  about  this  question 
of  racial  relationships  is  a  thought  for  the  world. 
Whatever  he  does  about  it  is  of  world  wide  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  if  in  his  thinking  and  his  praying  he 
discovers  a  way  out  of  this  thing,  then  he  has  not 
only  discovered  a  way  out  for  John  Jones,  but  he 
has  discovered  a  way  out  for  the  world ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  John  Jones  living  in  the  heart  of  the 
South,  thinking  in  this  manner,  can  be  able  to  strike 


out  under  the  leadership  in  Jesus,  which  will  make 
the  whole  world  look  to  John  Jones  and  thank  him. 
I  believe  that  the  very  acuteness  of  our  racial  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  United  States  is  a  call  of  God  to  the 
people  of  America,  for  what  do  wre  have  here  in  this 
race  question?  We  have  the  heaviest,  the  most  in¬ 
tricate  and  most  costly  problem  of  the  world  here 
in  a  crucible.  It  is  as  if  God  said  to  the  United 
States,  “I  see  your  coming  economic  leadership  in 
the  world.  I  see  your  coming  political  leadership 
in  the  world.  Now,  I  will  give  you  the  world’s 
greatest  moral  problem  in  laboratory  form.  Work 
on  it  with  sincerity.  Work  on  it  with  open  hearted¬ 
ness  and  open  mindedness.  Whatever  you  do  about 
it  may  lead  you  into  the  moral  leadership  of  your 
generation  by  the  one  great  question  which  must 
be  led  by  men  of  moral  integrity.”  And  I  believe 
that  the  crest  of  the  matter  in  the  United  States 
is  right  here  in  these  Southern  States,  for  the  great¬ 
est  portion  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States  are 
here  and  whatever  advance  is  made  in  race  relations 
in  the  Southern  States  is  an  advance  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  world’s  greatest  problem,  and  if  in 
the  Southern  States  where  the  Negroes  constitute 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  can  help  us  to  find  a  constructive  way  out, 
it  is  possible  that  in  this  generation  men  will  come 
from  the  East,  and  come  from  the  West,  and  come 
from  the  North,  and  from  the  South  and  sit  down 
on  this  very  hillside  with  Southern  white  men  and 
Southern  black  men,  and  say,  “Tell  us  how  you  did 
it  in  order  that  we  ourselves  may  do  it  in  our  part 
of  the  world.”  I  believe,  therefore,  that  what  is 
now  sometimes  our  great  shame,  what  is  also  our 
great  heart  burden,  may  become  our  great  inspira¬ 
tion  and  our  great  song,  and  the  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  for  us  a  great  victory  in  the  world — 
but,  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  way  that  John 
Jones  can  discover  the  victorious  pathway.  For  my 
part,  I  am  certain  about  that  way,  and  it  is  the  way 
of  Jesus,  and  it  is  the  same  way  for  John  Jones, 
black,  as  it  is  for  John  Jones,  white.  It  is  the  same 
way  for  John  Jones,  white,  as  it  is  for  John  Jones, 
black,  and  you  think  that  if  Jesus  were  here  today 
He  would  stand  before  this  great  group  of  students 
as  He  stood  before  His  own  people  in  the  days  that 
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are  passed  and  say,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  ye  rest.”  “Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls.” 

Now,  let  us  not  start  out  in  the  consideration  of 
Jesus’  way  by  thinking  that  Jesus  is  unacquainted 
with  what  we  have  to  face.  Jesus  faced  a  situation 
in  His  day  very  much  similar  to  the  situation  which 
we  face  in  these  Southern  States.  If  one  could 
have  stood  on  a  mountain  top  and  looked  down  on 
almost  any  street  in  Judea,  he  could  have  seen  Jews 
talking  with  one  another  in  little  groups  about  like 
this:  “How  may  we  ever  get  out  from  this  terrible 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves?  How  may  we 
get  out  from  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans ?” 
And  they  discussed  this  daily,  hourly,  nightly. 
They  were  split  up  in  parties  as  to  the  Avay  they 
should  get  out.  There  was  the  Pharisaic  Party  and 
the  Zealots,  and  Jesus  lived  in  the  midst  of  this 
charged  atmosphere,  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  in¬ 
dependence,  smothered  in  their  self  respect,  looking 
for  a  way  out.  In  His  day  the  Pharisaic  and 
Zealot  Parties  were  getting  the  under  hand  and 
more  and  more  they  were  disposed  to  fight  and 
fight  until  the  bitter  end  to  secure  their  liberty. 
Jesus  was  a  Patriot.  He  loved  His  people.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  just  like  John  Jones,  He  was 
tempted  to  accept  one  of  the  current  programs  of¬ 
fered  to  Him,  but  Jesus  kept  feeling  in  His  heart 
that  there  was  something  just  a  little  bit  off  about 
the  program  of  the  Pharisees;  something  just  a 
little  bit  off  about  the  program  of  the  Zealots.  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  the  beginning  He  felt  very 
clearly  what  that  was  but  I  do  know  that  He  took 
it  to  heart  and  went  off  in  the  wilderness  and  stayed 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  thinking  ov*er  the 
humiliation  of  His  people;  thinking  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  programs  offered  for  a  way  out,  and  coming 
to  some  conclusion  for  Himself,  and  finally  when 
it  was  through  His  own  heart  was  consolidated. 
His  own  mind  was  clear  and  He  came  out  and  said 
to  His  people,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.”  What  did  He 
mean  to  say?  There  is  only  one  great  kingdom 
in  the  world  that  is  worth  fighting  for  and  that 


Kingdom  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  very  first 
thing  for  every  Jew  to  do  is  to  repent  of  everything 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  love  of  God. 
This  was  hard  doctrine  for  His  people,  for  up  to 
this  time  His  people  had  made  a  racial  program 
for  themselves  and  they  resented  being  dominated 
by  the  Romans  and  they  themselves  wanted  to 
dominate  the  world.  A  Kingdom  of  love  must  be 
brought  to  pass  by  the  spirit  of  love.”  But  love  is 
a  wide  word.  It  stretches  over  a  large  area.  It 
means  anything  from  “Sure  as  the  vine  grows  ’round 
the  stump — you’re  my  darling  sugar  lump”  up  to 
this  thing  that  made  Jesus  die  on  the  cross,  and  the 
man  who  says  that  we  must  follow  Jesus,  must 
be  ready  to  explain  what  he  means  by  love  in  race 
relationships,  and  I  want  to  analyze  what  I  mean 
by  love. 

I  mean  in  the  first  place,  and  I  am  just  explain¬ 
ing  Jesus,  I  mean  by  love  in  race  relationship,  rev¬ 
erence  for  every  human  life;  whether  that  life  be 
white,  black,  yellow,  brown  or  what  not — rever¬ 
ence  for  every  human  life.  Now,  what  do  I  mean 
by  reverence  for  life?  Here  comes  a  boy  down 
the  street,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  meet 
that  boy.  He  may  be  black,  he  may  be  white,  he 
may  be  brown,  he  may  be  yellow,  but  if  I  have  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  me  I  will  say,  1  here  is  one 
of  God’s  boys.  He  put  him  here.  I  didn’t  put 
him  here.  The  same  purpose  that  God  had  for 
bringing  my  life  in  the  world,  He  had  for  bringing 
that  life  into  the  world.  The  same  longing  for 
self  respect,  for  self  expression,  for  fellowship  in 
the  world  that  is  in  me  is  also  in  him.”  I  will  say 
to  him,  “My  hearty  goodwill,  my  brother.  Respect 
yourself  in  the  world.  Express  yourself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  that  you  are  capable  of,  come  into  the 
deepest  possible  fellowship  with  all  good  men  every¬ 
where,”  and  I  will  say  to  myself  that  I  will  do  no 
deed,  say  no  word,  join  no  organization,  take  part 
in  no  program  which  would  deprive  that  individual 
of  his  self  respect,  of  his  self  expression  that  he 
is  capable  of,  and  of  the  fellowship  with  noble 
minds  that  he  is  capable  of  achieving  by  the  merits 
of  his  own  inner  life.  Now,  do  you  see  anything  of 
that  in  Jesus,  young  man?  Oh,  yes,  you  remember 
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the  incident  of  the  woman  at  the  well.  You  re¬ 
member  that  one  day  Jesus  was  tired.  He  had 
worked  all  day  long  and  He  was  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  He  was  traveling  across  the  hot  sands 
towards  Samaria  and  He  saw  a  woman  coming  to 
draw  water  at  a  well.  He  said  to  His  disciples,  “I 
will  go  here  and  get  a  little  water  while  you  go 
and  buy  me  something  to  eat,”  and  he  walked  up 
to  the  well  and  said,  “Woman,  give  me  a  drink  ot 
water.  I  am  thirsty.”  This  woman  was  a  Sa¬ 
maritan.  The  Samaritans  and  Jews  had  been  hat¬ 
ing  one  another  for  five  hundred  years.  This 
woman  had  all  that  five  hundred  years  of  hatred 
in  her  bosom  and  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  pulled 
herself  up  and  said  to  him,  “What  do  you  mean  by 
asking  me  for  water?  Don’t  you  know  that  Jews 
and  Samaritans  do  not  have  any  dealings  with  one 
another?”  And  then  she  looked  at  Jesus.  Re¬ 
member  how  courteously  and  gentle  He  handled 
her.  Can  you  imagine  what  He  was  thinking? 
This  woman  has  in  her  the  same  hunger  for  life 
that  I  have,  the  same  desire  to  respect  herself,  the 
same  desire  to  express  herself  that  I  have  and  she 
does  not  know  who  it  is  that  is  speaking  to  her, 
and  He  answered  her.  He  said,  “Why  Madam, 
you  don’t  know  who  it  is  that  is  talking  to  you.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  men  that  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
little  package  marked  Jew  on  the  front,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  whose  soul  you  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
label.  I  am  an  individual  on  my  own  account.  I 
have  my  own  personal  actions  toward  the  world  and 
if  you  really  knew  who  it  was  that  was  speaking 
to  you,  you  would  ask  me  for  water  and  I  would 
give  you  a  well  of  water  springing  up  in  your  soul 
for  everlasting  life.”  You  remember  what  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect  it  had  upon  her.  The  very  next 
statement  that  she  said  to  Him  began  by  saying 
“Sir.”  She  had  not  said  Sir  in  the  first  place  but 
something  about  the  courtesy,  the  dignity  of  the 
man  provoked  reverence  in  the  woman’s  soul  and 
she  said,  “Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  prophet,” 
and  then  Jesus  began  to  unfold  to  her  all  the  deepest 
things  about  God  that  He  knew  about — the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  worship  and  about  the  day 
when  all  temples  would  be  broken  down  and  all 
mankind  would  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth. 


The  woman  forgot  all  about  her  race  prejudice,  for¬ 
got  all  about  how  she  came  to  the  rvell  and  why, 
and  ran  off  to  her  nation  and  said,  “Come  all  you 
people  and  see  this  man  who  tells  me  everything.” 
That  is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  the  man  who 
has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  him  can  look  across 
five  hundred  years  of  racial  antagonism  of  the  bit¬ 
terest  kind  and  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
personality  of  the  individual,  by  crossing  that  line 
will  be  creative  of  a  goodwill  that  will  make  that 
line  move  away.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that 
in  American  relationships?  Oh,  yes.  Just  after 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  great  missionary  revival 
in  this  country  and  hosts  of  those  devoted  people 
of  the  country  went  on  missionary  expeditions. 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  to  China,  and  some  to 
Japan,  and  some  came  down  to  the  South  to  work 
among  the  slaves  existing  in  the  form  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  they  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at  but  humbled  themselves  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  form  of  a  servant  and  lived  with 
the  slaves  in  order  that  what  was  in  them  about 
God  might  go  into  the  slaves.  One  of  those  people 
became  my  teacher.  I  will  never  forget  her.  Her 
name  was  Miss  Ames.  She  taught  me  Latin.  I 
remember  she  used  to  sit  down  in  front  of  our  class, 
and  every  now  and  then  she  would  rise  and  fold 
her  hands  and  would  say,  “Mr.  Jones  would  you 
read  please?”  And  then  she  would  say,  “Air.  John¬ 
son,  would  you  read  now?”  I  knew  I  was  not  any 
“Mister,”  I  was  a  little  boy  as  ugly  and  knock- 
kneed  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  didn’t 
know  enough  to  keep  my  clothes  clean,  but  she 
called  me  Alister  because  she  knew  more  than  I 
did  then.  She  knew  more  than  the  world  knows. 
She  knew  that  by  treating  that  little  knock-kneed 
ugly  thirteen  year  old  boy  with  the  gentleness  and 
courtesy  that  became  a  Alister  that  that  would 
create  in  him  a  desire  to  be  a  man,  and  would  bring 
about  a  day  when  he  would  be  worth  calling  Alister. 
Seventeen  years  after  that  day  I  saw  Miss  Ames. 
She  said  to  me,  “Air.  Johnson,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.  In  your  speaking  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  it.”  She  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you  that  for 
seventeen  years  of  my  life  I  have  taught  colored 
men  and  boys  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  that 
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whole  seventeen  years  in  the  closest  possible  con¬ 
tact,  I  have  never  had  a  man  or  boy  to  offer  me  a 
word  that  did  not  become  a  gentleman.”  Perfect 
love  had  cast  out  fear  and  her  love  for  these  boys 
had  established  that  existence  between  them  and  her 
which  reverence  only  can  establish,  and  which  rev¬ 
erence  only  can  maintain.  That  is  what  I  mean — 
that  reverence  for  the  life  of  every  living  creature 
whose  life  is  worthy  of  reverence  and  that  kind  of 
reverence  will  break  down  race  antagonism  in 
America  and  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  I  mean  by  love,  helping  the  individual 
that  stands  in  need  of  my  help  without  regard  to 
what  race  he  belongs  to.  What  could  I  mean  by 
that?  I  mean  if  I  take  the  train  and  go  back  to 
Charleston  tonight  and  my  suitcases  in  my  hand 
come  down  Capitol  Street  and  there  is  a  man  in 
front  of  me  with  a  peg  leg  hopping  along  the  side¬ 
walk,  and  suddenly  that  man  falls  over  into  the 
gutter  and  cries  out  “Help.”  I  mean  to  say  if  I 
have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  me  I  will  teach  myself 
to  ask  no  questions  about  what  race  he  belongs  to, 
what  color  he  is,  who  his  mother  was,  or  what  he 
has  done,  but  because  he  was  human  and  because 
he  has  fallen,  and  because  he  has  cried  out  to  me,  1 
go  and  give  him  all  that  I  can  give  so  that  he  can 
get  up  and  walk  again  and  be  free  and  be  glad. 
Do  you  see  anything  of  that  in  Jesus?  Oh,  yes. 
That  is  what  He  meant  by  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  This  young  Jewish  lawyer  came  and 
said  to  Him,  “Master,  who  is  my  neighbor?” 
Jesus  could  have  told  him  a  story  about  Jews  help¬ 
ing  Jews,  about  Samaritans  helping  Samaritans,  but 
Jesus  knew  as  he  looked  into  the  mind  and  heart 
of  that  young  man  that  his  trouble  was  not  with  the 
definition  of  “What  is  a  neighbor?”  but,  “How  far 
my  neighborliness  for  the  man  shall  extend?”  and 
Jesus  told  him  the  story  of  a  good  Samaritan  help¬ 
ing  a  Jew  in  order  to  show  him  that  when  a  man 
has  the  Spirit  of  true  religion  in  his  heart  he  does 
not  stop  to  question  anything  about  nationality, 
color  of  individual  in  need,  but  he  allows  the  free 
humanity  of  his  to  express  itself  without  hesitation. 
That  is  what  I  mean.  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
that  in  race  relations?  Oh,  yes.  I  could  spend  the 
rest  of  my  time  tonight  telling  you  of  individual 


instances  of  that  kind,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  just 
one.  I  had  a  woman  in  my  church  named  Matt  Am 
derson.  She  had  worked  for  one  white  family  in 
Charleston  for  twenty-five  years.  This  family  she 
had  entirely  trusted.  She  had  worked  for  them  in 
the  kitchen  and  had  taken  her  wages  and  after 
she  bought  her  little  clothes  and  things  she  took 
her  money  and  handed  it  back  and  said,  “You  de¬ 
posit  it  for  me.”  She  worked  for  twenty-five  years 
before  she  found  out  that  was  one  of  those  families 
that  didn’t  care  anything  for  her  at  all.  She  be¬ 
came  sick  with  diabetes,  and  when  she  got  to  the 
place  where  she  couldn’t  serve  the  family,  they 
put  her  in  a  little  old  log  house  in  the  back  yard, 
there  where  there  was  an  open  fire.  They  had 
natural  gas  and  had  had  for  twenty-five  years.  Her 
house  had  open  cracks  in  the  wall,  poor  ventilation, 
poor  fireplace,  no  running  water,  and  they  left  her 
out  there  by  herself  and  every  now  and  then  would 
come  out  and  say,  “Matt,  how  are  you  getting 
along  today?”  I  went  to  see  her  one  day  and  she 
was  so  lonely,  so  heartbroken,  and  I  said  to  her, 
“I  will  bring  you  some  books  to  read.”  She  said, 
“I  can’t  read.”  I  said,  “You  worked  for  this  family 
for  twenty-five  years  and  they  never  taught  you  to 
read?”  “Can’t  read  a  line.”  I  said,  “Do  you  have 
any  relatives?”  She  said,  “No,  my  mother  and 
father  were  all  I  had  and  they  are  dead,  and  I  am 
so  lonely.”  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  I  heard  somebody 
outside  the  door  saying,  “Here  come  Oneida.  Come 
see  your  mamma,”  and  the  door  opened  and  I  saw 
a  woman  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  richest  white 
families  in  town  walk  in  the  door  with  a  tray  in 
one  hand  and  a  dog  in  the  other.  She  said,  “Run 
see  your  mamma,”  and  the  dog  ran  and  jumped 
upon  the  bed  in  his  dumb  way,  trying  to  relieve  the 
lonely  woman,  and  this  white  woman  said  to  her, 
“Hello,  Matt,  how  are  you  feeling,  old  girl?”  She 
said,  “Oh,  Miss  Kate,  I  feel  better.”  She  began 
to  lighten  up  right  away.  The  woman  put  down 
the  tray  and  went  and  got  a  cloth.  She  looked 
as  though  she  knew  where  everything  was,  and  she 
put  the  cloth  in  water  and  wrung  it  out  and  went 
over  and  put  her  hand  behind  that  lonely  head  and 
washed  that  face,  and  she  said,  “Cheer  up,  old  girl. 
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You  are  looking  too  glum.  You  know  a  fellow 
doesn’t  have  to  just  go  and  die  because  they  get 
sick.  Look,  I  brought  you  a  good  hot  dinner.” 
She  put  the  dinner  over  on  the  table  and  I  saw  the 
colored  woman  couldn’t  eat  because  the  sense  of 
kinship  and  gratitude  overflowing  like  a  river  para¬ 
lyzed  her,  and  she  was  struck  with  a  stream  of 
affection.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say  or  do  and  so 
I  said,  “Let  us  pray.”  The  next  day  I  came  back 
and  I  said  to  her,  “Miss  Anderson,  who  was  that 
lady?”  She  said,  “I  don’t  know.  I  ain’t  never 
worked  for  her,  ain’t  never  worked  for  none  of  her 
family  nor  nothing,  but  she  happened  in  here  one 
night  three  months  ago  and  found  that  I  was  lonely 
and  she  took  my  dog  and  has  cared  for  my  dog  and 
every  night  at  eleven  o’clock  for  ninety  days  she 
has  come  in  here  and  treated  me  like  a  sister  ar  \ 
a  mother.”  When  that  colored  woman  died  that 
white  woman  took  her  position  on  the  steps,  and 
the  white  woman  with  the  love  of  God  in  her  heart 
over  against  the  family  that  had  been  careless  and 
thoughtless  for  twenty-five  years,  and  she  said, 
Don  t  come  in  here.  I  am  the  executor  of  this 
estate,  and  until  the  last  rag  is  moved  I  am  going 
to  see  that  everything  is  done  right.”  Lhat  is  what 
I  mean  in  race  relations.  So  that  by  love  I  mean 
reverence  for  the  personality  of  the  individual  and 
a  desire  to  help  the  individual,  willingness  to  help 
without  consideration  of  race. 

Now,  just  one  more  thing.  When  Jesus  speaks 
of  love  He  means  this — that  when  in  the  course 
of  your  life  some  other  individual,  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  race  he  belongs  to,  bumps  up  against 
you  and  injures  you,  you  will  consider  that  it  may 
be  possible  that  this  individual  has  lost  his  way  and 
y>ou  will  bear  yourself  to  be  injured  again  and  again 
if  necessary  before  you  will  initiate  any  .agency  or 
any  movement  or  even  say  a  word  that  would  cause 
that  individual  to  be  smothered,  injured,  or  hurt  in 
his  way  to  live.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  That 
if  you  were  going  down  the  street  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  as  you  sometimes  go,  intent  upon  business,  and 
you  should  be  struck  suddenly,  let  us  say  in  the 
stomach  by  the  elbow  of  a  man,  and  you  looked  up 
and  found  that  that  man  was  blind,  you  wouldn’t 
knock  him  down,  would  you?  No,  this  is  what 


you  would  say  to  yourself  quickly,  “This  poor  man 
is  blind.  He  is  trying  to  find  his  way  down  the 
stieet  and  he  has  lost  his  way.”  "You  would  suffer 
him  to  hit  you  again.  \  ou  would  suffer  him  to  step 
on  your  corn,  and  then  step  on  your  other  corn, 
and  then  maybe  to  use  some  bad  language  before 
j  ou  would  haul  off  and  strike  a  blind  man,  because 
>ou  would  say,  “What  this  fellow  is  looking  for  is 
the  right  way,”  and  you  would  say  to  him,  “My 
friend,  this  is  the  way.”  But,  my  friends,  men  are" 
not  only  blind  in  their  physical  eyes.  They  are 
blind  in  their  spiritual  eyes.  I  heard  you  singing  a 
while  ago,  Draw  Me  Nearer  to  the  Cross.”  No 
mistake  about  the  cross  there.  Whenever  anybody 
asks  you  whether  Jesus  really  meant  what  He  said 
wfun  He  said,  If  one  may  strike  you  on  one  cheek 
you  are  to  turn  the  other,”  you  ask  him  if  he  saw 
Jesus  on  Calvary.  Jesus  didn’t  have  to  go  to  Cal¬ 
vary.  He  could  have  avoided  Calvary.  There 
were  men  organized — secret  armies  all  around  Jesus 
— He  didn’t  have  to  go  out  like  that.  He  could 
hare  lost  His  life  with  a  sword  but  He  knew  that 
if  Israel  won  her  battle  by  the  sword  that  the 
situation  in  the  world  would  not  be  changed  and 
He  was  willing  to  risk  the  cross  as  the  last  stroke 
in  the  campaign  to  win  the  world  toward  a 
method  of  love,  and  when  He  hung  upon  that 
ci  oss  and  the  words  come  down  to  you  and  me 
that  He  said,  “If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.”  That  is  what  He  meant.  He 
didn’t  mean  for  you  and  me  to  go  and  catch  hold 
of  the  wood  of  the  cross  and  hold  it  up  where  men 
could  see  Him  hanging  there,  He  meant  that  if  you 
and  I  took  the  cross  seriously  and  staked  our  lives, 
upon  the  cross  and  bore  the  cross  in  human  rela¬ 
tionships  we  would  exercise  an  irresistible  power 
over  the  hearts  of  men  that  could  not  be  overcome. 
Lhat  is  what  He  meant.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  in  race  relationships?  Oh,  yes.  I  know 
about  that,  too. 

Dr.  Morgan  tells  this  story.  He  says  there  were 
some  people  going  abroad  on  a  vessel  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  submarine  period.  The  vessel  was 
torpedoed  and  they  began  to  go  down,  and  passengers 
in  the  excitement  began  to  jump  overboard.  Some¬ 
body  had  improvised  a  raft  and  was  floating  by  and 
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a  great,  big,  fat,  ugly-colored  fellow  was  the  first 
man  to  gain  the  raft.  He  swam  out  and  sat  upon 
the  raft,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  got  toward  the  raft, 
others  began  to  swim  toward  it.  Several  white 
men  got  to  the  raft  and  then  they  began  to  look 
out  and  some  colored  fellow  swam  up  and  they 
pushed  this  colored  fellow  away.  Another  one 
srvam  up  and  they  pushed  him  away,  but  all  at  once 
this  great  big  ugly  black  fellow  got  up  on  the  raft 
and  threw  his  coat  off  and  dived  into  the  sea  and 
went  out  in  the  distance  and  got  a  white  man  that 
had  cried  for  help,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
raft,  and  the  same  white  man  that  had  pushed  other 
fellows  off  couldn’t  resist  it  and  caught  the  white 
man  and  put  him  on  the  raft,  and  the  colored  man 
swam  out  again  and  got  as  many  as  he  could  get 
until  every  man  was  either  on  the  raft  01  gone 
down  in  the  deep.  There  was  no  more  lace  wai 
on  that  raft.  There  couldn’t  be  any  more  race 
war  there  after  some  man  had  stood  up  and  looked 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  said,  I  stake  my 

life  on  winning  that  life. 

I  believe  that  if  in  this  generation  the  interest 
for  the  price  of  the  black  life  were  half  so  intent 
as  it  is  for  the  red  life  and  yellow  life,  we  could 
create  a  revelation  in  every  department  of  rela¬ 
tionships  to  bring  up  young  white  men  to  say, 
“Be  careful  how  you  deal  with  these  children  of 
slaves,  because  they  have  been  bought  with  a  pi  ice. 

I  will  pay  with  m3"  life  to  see  that  they  get  justice. 
That  couldn’t  be  resisted,  young  men.  Now  do  you 
see  what  I  mean?  I  don’t  have  any  desire  to  con- 
deal  the  truth.  .This  is  radicalism,  radicalism  of 
the  deepest  kind.  It  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
communism.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  can  up=>et 
the  world,  but  Jesus  said  it  would,  and  if  you  try 
it  it  will  upset  the  world.  I  don  t  advise  you  to 
start  out  putting  your  hand  on  this  political  meas¬ 
ure,  and  putting  your  hand  on  this  institution  try¬ 
ing  to  change  it  around.  That  ia.  not  where  you 
begin.  You  start  out  with  John  Jones  when  you 
meet  him  tomorrow  morning — the  individual  to¬ 
ward  the  individual — acting  radically  upon  the 
principles  of  creative  love.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
young  white  men  in  the  South  who  would  treat 
every  Negro  that  they  came  in  contact  with  with 
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the  radical  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  thousand 
young  black  men  who  could  accept  the  challenge 
of  those  consecrated  lives  and  treat  every  white 
man  and  white  woman  with  the  same  spirit,  those 
two  thousand  men  would  create  a  revolutionary 
atmosphere  in  a  single  generation  that  would  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  Negro  ques¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

N ow  I  know  some  of  you  are  saynig,  “It  will 
cost  me  something.”  Oh,  yes,  it  will  cost  you.  I 
am  not  deceived  about  that.  It  will  cost  you  many 
uneasy  days  and  nights.  It  will  cost  you  perhaps 
your  own  mother  and  father  looking  at  you  and 
sa}dng,  “Bill,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Have 
you  gone  crazy?”  It  will  cost  you  many  long 
nights  sitting  up  and  talking  to  your  sweetheart, 
who  is  fighting  a  battle  to  have  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  your  mind  while  you  act  so  queerlv. 
It  will  cost  you  being  cast  out  of  some  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  It  will  cost  you  being  brought  up  before 
the  judges.  It  may  cost  you  your  life.  I  don’t 
deceive  you.  It  will  cost  me  that,  too,  because  it 
has  already  come  to  the  place  sixty-five  years  after 
slavery  when  it  is  just  as  unpopular  to  talk  to  a 
young  black  man  about  accepting  the  cross  of  Jesus 
as  it  is  to  talk  to  a  young  white  man.  It  will  cost 
me,  too.  It  is  already  costing  me.  It  is  going  to 
cost  me  more.  It  cost  old  Paul.  Pie  tried  it  long 
before  I  did  and  he  said,  “I  have  suffered  many 
things.  I  have  been  smitten  by  the  Jews  with 
stripes  time  and  time  again.  I  have  been  cast  into 
the  deep  to  be  drowned.  I  have  been  stoned  and 
laid  out  for  dead,  but  I  have  never  been  conquered 
out  of  it  all.”  And  he  said,  “I  know  I  know  him 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death,  nor 
principalities,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  or  any  other  creatures 
will  ever  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Through  Christ 
Jesus  I  can  do  all  things.  And  lie  said  he  had 
discovered  in  Jesus  that  there  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Gentile.  He  had  seen  the  slaves  to  the  Romans 
sit  down  to  the  table  with  his  Master.  He  had 
seen  the  hated  and  despised  Greek  sit  down  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  He  said  it  was  worth  while.  He 
said,  “I  am  about  to  get  killed  now,  but  it  is  all 
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right.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  had  a  great 
time  and  even  while  I  have  been  in  jail  here  I  have 
converted  some  of  the  fellows  that  were  holding  me 
by  the  arm  and  I  am  ready  now.”  Great  stuff, 
boys.  It  is  going  to  cost  you.  As  I  pass  through 
the  Southland  now  I  can  see  some  that  it  is  already 
costing.  It  cost  John  J.  Eagan  something.  It  cost 
Will  Alexander  something.  I  have  seen  gray  hairs 
come  in  white  men’s  heads  that  didn’t  come  there 
from  seeking  their  own  welfare  but  trying  to  face 
up  squarely  on  this  question,  and  we  have  some¬ 
times  looked  at  them  and  said,  “You  smitten  of 
God  for  his  fool-heartedness,”  but  I  tell  you  he  was 
bruised.  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him  and  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  The  name  of 
John  J.  Eagan  and  Will  Alexander  and  the  Inter¬ 
racial  Commission  is  a  world-wide  name  and  they 
have  already  turned  the  attention  of  the  world 
toward  the  South  in  a  constructive  way,  and  if  they 
can  be  followed  in  this  generation  by  a  thousand 
clean,  straight-forward,  fearless  young  wThite  men, 
believing  in  this  Jesus,  men  will  come  from  the  East 
and  the  West  and  sit  down  on  this  hillside  and  say, 
“You  young  men  of  the  South,  show  us  the  way,” 
and  we  will  see  racial  antagonism  melt  into  under¬ 
standing  and  good  rvill. 


LOOKING  AT  JESUS 
(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

speaking  the  language  of  perpetiual  youth  to  the 
youth  of  every  age.  And,  my  friends,  how  we  need 
to  recover  the  original  spontaneity  and  radiance  of 
the  life  He  lived  and  inspired.  Some  signs  of  the 
frost  of  age  are  on  His  religion  as  it  is  currently 
interpreted.  It  substitutes  consolation  for  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  substitutes,  does  it  not,  duty  for  passion? 
It  substitutes  precedent  for  freedom,  repression  for 
the  spontaneous  gushing  of  a  living  fountain,  a  stern 
and  somber  gravity,  which  is  so  repellant  to  youth, 
for  the  note  of  joy  with  which  the  story  of  the 
good  news  opens,  and  the  note  of  triumph  with 
which  it  closes.  In  such  an  interpretation  the 
stress  falls  in  the  wrong  place,  and  if  it  makes  no 
winning  appeal  to  the  youth  of  our  day,  we  must 
remember  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  origi- 


FOURTEF.N 


Devil's  Head  At  Chimney  Rock 


"‘America's  Greatest  Scenic 
Playground  Resort" 

If  at  Blue  Ridge  or  in  North  Carolina, 
do  not  fail  to  see  Chimney  Rock!  It 
is  within  a  few  hours  from  Blue  Ridge 
and  over  wonderful  motor  roads  and 
through  unexcelled  mountain  scenery. 
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nal  atmosphere  of  the  life  and  word  of  Jesus.  And 
so  I  ask  you  to  read  the  gospels  afresh  without 
prepossessions,  with  open  and  alert  mind,  and  you 
will  find  the  dew  of  youth  on  all  their  bright  pages. 

Does  youth  love  reality?  Do  you  love  facts? 
Is  youth  interested  in  how  religion  works,  rather 
than  in  how  it  philosophizes?  You  will  find  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  moves  in  the  realm  of  fact,  and 
not  theory,  is  concerned  with  no  system  of  logic, 
but  with  the  inspiration  of  new  life.  As  He  went 
about  doing  good,  He  imposes  the  same  obligation 
on  those  who  love  Him.  Does  youth  dare  the 
heights?  Does  youth  covet  lofty  ideals?  See  those 
to  which  He  calls  you  and  me,  so  lofty  that  the 
timid  insist  that  they  are  not  practical?  Does  youth 
champ  the  bit  of  restraint,  impatient  to  be  let  go  on 
some  hard  adventure  with  the  fascination  of  peril 


in  it  ?  In  1924,  Mallory  and  Irvine  probably 
reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  only  to  die 
there.  Their  one  desire,  as  one  of  them  said,  was 
to  go  all  out  in  the  utmost  endeavor  to  reach  the 
top.  What  adventure,  my  young  friends,  what  en¬ 
terprise,  so  enlists  all  youth’s  energy,  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm,  so  challenges  the  young  woman  of  to¬ 
day,  the  young  man  of  today,  to  go  all  out  to  reach 
the  top  of  human  achievement;  what  enterprise  so 
challenges  us,  as  the  program  of  Jesus  to  save 
men  everywhere,  to  clear  the  world  of  injustice  and 
conflict,  to  soften  the  conditions  under  which  the 
poor  fight  the  perpetual  battle  for  bread,  to  set  up 
the  reign  of  righteousness  and  good  will  in  all  hu¬ 
man  relations,  to  build  a  Christian  social  order 
wherever  the  sun  looks  down  on  human  need  and 
frailty  and  sin? 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery,  Souvenirs 

51  PATTON  AVENUE,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 


Biltmore  F  arms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  provides  the  Best  Certi¬ 
fied,  Special  Raw  and  Pasteurized 
Milk;  Cultured  Buttermilk,  Cottage 
Cheese,  Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 

Tlie  Hay  tiang  on  me  uinmoic  *  •> ■■■■•->• 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 

The  following  are  some  words  of  appreciation  from  former  students  of  the 
Southern  College.  These  testimonials  have  been  selected  from  among  a  great 
many  similar  expressions  which  have  come  to  our  files  during  the  past  year: 


I  am  so  glad  now  that  you  and  one  or  two  others  helped 
me  to  decide  to  get  my  professional  training  before  I 
went  further  in  the  work.  My  training  at  Southern  has 
already  meant  much  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  will  mean 
increasingly  more  as  I  get  older  in  the  work. 

“  E.  R.  KIDDER, 

Boy’s  Work  Secretary, 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Southern  College  helped  me  to  definitely  decide  upon  a 
Christian  Life-Work,  gave  me  a  vision  that  constantly 
challenges  my  best  efforts  as  I  work  with  boys,  and  gave 
me  a  training  I  would  be  unwilling  to  have  missed  what¬ 
ever  work  I  may  undertake.  It  has  been  so  much  more 
than  a  professional  and  technical  training,  that  I  am 
just  beginning  to  realize  upon  the  deeper  satisfactions  that 
come  into  one’s  life  from  its  high  cultural,  ethical,  and 
spiritual  values.  I  consider  my  decision  to  enter  Southern 
College  a  providential  turning  point  in  my  life. 

■  C.  E.  WARD, 

City-Wide  Boy’s  Worker, 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

I  am  realizing  more  and  more  every  day  how  much 
Southern  College  added  to  my  training.  Just  a  College 
Degree  will  not  fill  the  need.  I  can  see  a  great  difference 
in  what  I  have  to  learn  and  what  a  college  graduate  with¬ 
out  the  technical  training  has  to  learn.  Any  man  who 
sets  himself  the  task  of  moulding  the  character  and  lives 
of  boys  should  have  the  best  preparation  it  is  possible 
to  get. 

AUGUST  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Business  Secretary, 

Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Many  things  have  been  helpful  to  me  in  my  work 
through  my  training  in  Southern  College.  Some  of  them 
briefly  stated  are:  a  new  faith  in  the  Association  movement 
as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  having  studied  its  history, 
methods  and  purposes;  a  more  reaosnable  and  dynamic 
Christian  faith  of  my  own  and  a  better  understanding  of 
how  to  help  others  seeking  such  a  faith;  an  insight  into 
and  concern  about  some  of  the  great  world  problems;  an 
abiding  inspiration  from  my  contact  with  real  scholars 
and  dynamic  Christian  spirits,  and  a  continuous  thirst  for 
the  truth.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  a  calamity  both 
for  me  and  for  the  Association  if  I  had  gone  into  the 
work  without  this  training. 

J.  T.  HARDWICK, 

Iowa  State  College. 

My  work  at  Southern  College  satisfied  me,  that  given 
a  modicum  of  mind  training  as  a  background,  the  col¬ 
lege  can  provide  the  technique  and  skill,  and  for  good 
measure,  instill  the  spirit  of  high  devotion  to  the  far- 
reaching  and  unselfish  task  of  the  Association. 

J.  W.  BERGTHOLD, 

Regional  Secretary 
for  Student  Work, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Before  Southern  College  got  hold  of  me,  my  energies 
as  an  Association  Secretary  were  decidedly  dissipated.  I 
recollect  now  with  chagrin  that  I  was  chopping  wood 
with  a  dull  axe  nor  did  I  know  definitely  why  I  was 
chopping  at  all.  Merely  an  academic  degree  was  no 
adequate  preparation  for  a  secretary  who  expected  to  get 
his  Association  headed  in  the  direction  of  achievement. 
While  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  Southern  College,  I  am 
confident  that  the  two  courses  which  I  have  taken  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Master  Teachers  have  given  me  a 
sense  of  direction,  and  of  purpose,  and  have  undergirded 
me  with  a  new  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  as  a  life  work. 

PAUL  N.  DERRING, 

General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blackburg,  Virginia. 

I  attribute  the  small  measure  of  success,  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  for  the  period  that 
I  have  been  here  to  the  vision  inspiration  and  technical 
training  that  I  received  while  attending  the  College.  I 
hope  to  be  able  at  some  time  to  complete  my  preparation, 
as  I  know  the  advantages  it  gives  to  the  work  of  a  sec¬ 
retary. 

BART  N.  PEAK, 

Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
University  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  three  summer  quarters  of 
the  Southern  College.  I  have  found  the  work  stimu¬ 
lating,  inspiring,  exacting  and  practical.  I  am  planning 
to  enroll  for  the  summer  quarter  again  this  year  and 
hope  to  have  my  associate  and  our  next  year’s  president 
enroll  also.  This  I  think  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  I 
believe  in  the  type  of  work  Southern  College  is  doing. 

E.  S.  KING,  General  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  State  College, 

Y  M.  C.  A., 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  look  back  there  to  a  beginning  of  a  closer  fellowship 
with  Christ.  A  thorough  course  at  the  college  in  a  real 
way  lays  the  foundation  for  Christian  leadership.  The 
professors  there  open  new  fields  of  thought  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  I  will  be  grateful  for  the  years  at  Southern 
College. 

JCARL  P.  ZERFOSS, 

General  Secretary, 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Virginia. 

Training  at  Souhtern  College  gave  me  greater  power 
and  conviction.  It  enables  me  to  deal  with  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  students  that  I  could  not  have  dealt  with  be¬ 
fore.  Above  all  it  gave  me  a  greater  knowledge  of  bow 
to  use  the  Bible,  how  to  know  God  and  Christ,  and  how 
to  bring  met)  to  Him. 

DAGNALL  F.  FOLGER. 
General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Emory  University,  Georgia. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 


The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 


Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell — the  top  of  Eastern  America — 6,711  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PFRFEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 

Apparatus 


Sr  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Pr°TTscea  r'  l 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  ANNUAL  HEADQUARTERS 


School  Work  our  Specialty 


136  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 


Nashville,  Tennessee 


Panorama  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Grounds  from  Black  Mountain 


HOME  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCES  AND  TRAINING 

(Railway  Station) 

Reduced  Fares  BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C.  Convenient  Schedules 

on  THE 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Spend  Your  Vacation  in  the  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 


Play  Hard — Sleep  Sound — Feel  Fine.  It's  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the 
bracing  effect  of  the  mountains.  Eighty  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high, 
and  tinted  in  a  million  colors. 

Golf,  Motoring.  Horseback  Riding.  Tennis,  Camping,  Mountain  Climbing  in 
their  most  attractive  and  satisfying  forms. 

A  host  of  attractive  resorts  to  choose  from:  Blue  Ridge,  Asheville,  Tryon, 
Waynesville,  Lake  Junaluska,  Hendersonville,  Brevard,  Blowing  Rock,  Linville,  Saluda, 
Black  Mountain,  Montreat,  Ridgecrest.  All  of  these  directly  accessible  over  the  rails 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 


Southern  Railway  System  Agents  in  all  the  ptinicpal  cities  will  be  glad  to  plan  your  trip  for  you 

Ozone  in  the  Air  in  “The  Land  of  the  Sky” 


BON  MARCHE 

“Asheville’s  Quality  Department  Store” 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 


PICTORIAL  EDITION 


COME  UP  HIGHER 


“I  saw  the  mountains  stand 
Silent,  wonderful,  and  grand, 
Looking  out  across  the  land, 

When  the  golden  light  was  falling 
On  distant  domes  and  spire; 

And  I  heard  a  lo\tf  voice  calling, 
“Come  up  higher,  come  up  higher, 
From  the  lowland  and  the  mire, 
From  the  mist  of  earth  desire, 

From  the  vain  pursuit  of  pelf, 

From  the  attitude  of  self; 

Come  up  higher,  come  up  higher.” 


WHEN  SUMMER  COME! 


m, 


YY7E  turn  irresistibly  from  influences  of  our 
*  *  cramped  city  life  with  all  of  its  conven¬ 
tional  and  cut  and  dried  manner  of  living  to 
the  great -out -of- doors  —  with  its  mountains, 
forests,  streams  and  flowers— -we  turn  away  from 
the  noise,  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  to  a  freer,  fuller  and  more  satisfying  life  to 
a  place  where  our  spirits  can  respond  joyously 
to  the  call  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  can 
feel  the  tonic  of  her  life  giving  touch. 

Such  a  place  “where  the  balsam  air  works  a 
cure  that  is  rare”,  awaits  you  at 

BLUE  RIDGE-HIGH  UP  IN  THE 

“LAND  OF  THE  SKY” 


Come  to  the  Mountains,  Drink  of  Their  Crystal  Waters,  and  Gain  Health 
and  Vigor  From  Their  Bracing  Atmosphere. 
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Come  to  Blue  Ridge 

O  be  ideal  your  summer  vacation  must  be  spent  where  it  is 
cool,  where  the  scenery  is  inspiring,  where  your  room  is 
modern  and  comfortable,  where  your  food  is  wholesome 
and  abundant,  where  those  you  meet  have  culture  and 
character,  and  where  there  is  enough  of  entertainment  and 
program  to  keep  the  day  from  growing  monotonous. 

The  thousands  who  have  been  at  Blue  Ridge  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  say  it  meets  all  these  tests.  Blue  Ridge 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  most  rugged  mountains  of  North  Carolina  (fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Asheville)  at  an  elevation  of  2700  feet.  The  estate  com¬ 
prises  1619  acres  of  virgin  forest;  has  fifty-six  buildings,  athletic  fields,  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  swimming  and  boating  lake,  a  fine  two-floor  gymnasium,  a  well 
run  library,  a  daily  program  of  music,  lectures  and  travel  talks,  and  puces 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  those  with  modest  means. 

Every  member  of  the  family  is  welcome  at  Blue  Ridge,  provided  only  you 
are  interested  in  these  big  ideals  which  make  for  progress. 

Blue  Ridge  is  not  the  ordinary  summer  resort;  it  is  a  place  where  those  of 
culture  and  character  meet  together  for  fellowship,  rest,  and  inspiration. 


From  the  Moment  of  Arr.val  Until  the  Time  of  Departure,  Everyone  is 
Made  to  Feel  at  Home  at  Blue  Ridge. 


A  Partial  View  from  the  Porch  of  Lee  Hall,  Pronounced  By  Many  to  Be 
the  Most  Inspiring  Scene  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
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Privacy  in  the  Midst  of  Numbers — Comfort  with  Simplicity  and  Home 

Atmosphere. 
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Surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Are  Many  Points  of  Scenic  Interest  Easily 
Accessible  to  the  Motorist,  Horseback  Rider,  and  Hiker. 


r 
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'wThE  T^ILJc°  Mt'  Mitchell>  6711  Feet  High.  2.  Andrews’  Geyser,  an  Afternoon  Hike 
Where  We  Face  to  the  Front."  5.  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall,  the  Central  Building  of  Bu 
obby.  8.  The  Craggy  Range  From  Lee  Hall  Steps.  9.  The  Spacious  Dim 
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3.  The  Winding  Laurel  Bordered  Road  to  Lee  Hall.  4.  The  Hillside  Meeting 
.  The  Daily  “College  Sing"  in  the  Lobby.  7.  Before  the  Cozy  Fire  in  Lee  Hall 
Inset)  Rhododendron  in  All  Its  Glory  During  the  Month  of  June. 


To  the  Seeker  of  Outdoor  Sports,  Blue  Ridge  Offers  Ample  Facilities  in 
Every  Form  of  Recreation,  Including  Twelve  Tennis  and  Volley  Ball 
Courts  and  a  Baseball  Diamond. 


The  Joys  of  the  Seashore  Brought  to  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains. 


JAS.  A.  PEOPLES 

Headmaster 


The  age  of  twelve  to  eighteen,  “when  your  boy  is  becoming  a  man,”  is  the 
most  critical  period  in  his  life;  yet,  queer  enough,  few  parents  give  careful 
study  to  the  total  environment  of  the  boy  during  these  years. 

He  needs  thorough  mental  discipline  and  scientific  physical  development; 
he  needs  sane  religious  instruction,  and  a  wholesome  moral  environment. 

It  is  to  meet  this  fourfold  need  that  the  Blue  Ridge  Association  has  estab¬ 
lished  Lee  School  for  Boys,  which  has  not  only  measured  up  to  the  worthy 
standards  of  Blue  Ridge,  but  has  set  for  its  standard  the  ideals  of  Christian 
character  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  name  it  bears. 


Southern  College  of  ¥,  M«  C.  A* 


Professor  Huntington,  of  Yale,  has  made  a  number  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  the  effect  of  climate  on  mental  vigor.  It  is  clear  to  him  that  excessive 
heat  renders  people  “less  capable  of  prolonged  and  steady  mental  activity.” 

Southern  College  has  its  summer  quarter  at  Blue  Ridge  (elevation  2700 
feet).  It  has  a  very  high-grade  faculty;  it  offers  some  thirty  to  forty  courses 
of  graduate  study,  particularly  looking  toward  religious  education  leadership. 
The  above  new  building  now  on  the  Blue  Ridge  grounds  is  the  summer  home 
of  Southern  College.  It  also  has  a  first-class  gymnasium,  a  swimming  lake,  a 
good  working  library,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  most  ideal  spot  in  the  South 
for  summer  study.  Address,  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


LOCATION. — SCY  Camp  is  located  on  a  1  600-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  most  rugged  section  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains;  near  enough  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Association  to  get  all  its  advantages — far  enough 
removed  to  have  absolute  isolation  and  real  freedom 
of  the  woods. 


LEADERSHIP. — College  graduates,  who  are  now 
doing  advanced  study  in  Southern  College  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  to  fit  themselves  for  life 
service  as  boy  workers,  are  the  leaders  at  SCY  Camp. 
They  are  not  in  it  for  the  summer,  but  in  it  for  life. 

EQUIPMENT.- — The  housing  facilities,  the  abund¬ 
ant,  well-prepared  food,  the  recreation  equipment,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  woods  and  mountains  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  camp  in  the  South. 


IDEALS.- — Its  purpose  is  to  develop  real  Christian 
manhood  through  a  well-balanced  program. 


SCY  CAMP 


C.  B.  Loomis 
Director 


2015  Grand  Avenue 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


*  W' t 
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In  Addition  to  Offering  the  Many  Diversions  and  Comforts  of  a  Splendid 
Summer  Resort,  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Scene  of  Many  Notable  Conferences 
of  Educational,  Social,  and  Religious  Value. 


CONFERENCE  DATE: 


Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  7  to  1  7 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  18  to  27 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  28  to  July  8 

Conference  on  Lay  Evangelism,  June  30-July  3 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  8  to  18 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  3  to  10 

Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  August  5,  6,  7 

Men’s  Evangelistic  Clubs,  August  12  to  14 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

June  9  to  August  3  1 

SCY  Camp,  June  24  to  August  19 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian 

Workers,  August  5  to  28 

North  Carolina  Christian  Endeavor  Leadership  Conference, 

August  19-21 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Second  Year  Opens  September  7,  1927 


For  Detailed  Information  Write 

W.  D.  WEATHERFORD,  Executive  Secretary 


BLUE  RIDGE  ASSOCIATION 


September  to  June 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ADDRESS 


June,  July  and  August 
BLUE  RIDGE,  N.fC. 


OUR  PATRON 


To  tkose  Nvkose  advertisements  wifk  us  kave 
kelped  to  make  possible  tke  Blue  Ridge 
Voice,  we  take  tkis  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  appreciation. 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 
CHIMNEY  ROCK  SCENIC  COMPANY 
THE  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  COMPANY 
THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
BON  MARCHE— “AsKeville  Quality  Department  Store” 
BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY,  -  Asheville,  N.  C. 
THE  BILTMORE  FARMS,  -  -  Biltmore,  N.  C. 
BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


AN  AERIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BLUE 
RIDGE  GROUNDS  SHOWING  SOME 
OF  THE  BUILDINGS  WHICH  NOW 
TOTAL  56  IN  NUMBER 


Learning  By  Experience 

The  Place  of  Religion  in  Industry 

Lee  School  Catalogs  Ready 
For  Distribution 


Courses  Given  in  Summer  Quarter 


1927  PROGRAM 


i 


i 


Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  7  to  1  7 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  18  to  27 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  28  to  July  8 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Conference  on  Lay  Evangelism,  June  30-July  3 

Leon  C.  P aimer,  Mount  St.  Alban,  V^ashington,  D.  C. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  8  to  18 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  \  .  M.  C.  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  3  to  10 

Miss  Daisy  Cummings,  Travelers’  Aid,  Union  Station,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  August  5,  6,  7 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Men’s  Evangelistic  Clubs,  August  12  to  14 

James  Morton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  9  to  August  3  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SCY  Camp,  June  24  to  August  19 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian  Workers, 

August  5  to  28 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Endeavor  Leadership  Conference,  August  19-21 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  S.  Chandler,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

The  Student  Inquiry,”  August  24-3  1 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Second  Year  Opens  September  7,  1927 

J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Note:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the  person  indicated. 
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Building  a  Better  Tomorrow1' 

By  Mr.  Cameron  Beck,  New  York 

Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ence. 


ASSURE  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
sitting  in  at  this  very  important  confer- 
It  is  a  pleasure  this  afternoon  to  bring  to 
you  the  greetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  important  work  that  you  have  in  your 
hands  and  the  subjects  that  you  have  to  consider  at 
this  conference.  I  come  to  you  not  as  a  teacher 
and  surely  not  as  a  preacher,  but  just  simply  as  a 
business  man  away  from  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  one  of  the  highest  speed  jobs  in  America,  for 
there  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  located  at  the  cross¬ 


roads  of  financial  America,  we  folks  are  not  in  the 
realm  of  minutes  but  of  seconds,  and  all  that  I 
.would  like  to  do  here  this  afternoon,  and  in  a  very 
informal  way,  is  to  try  to  bring  to  you  out  of  a  busy 
life  just  some  observations  and  experiences,  some 
convictions,  and  then  with  your  permission,  perhaps 
a  few  suggestions  of  what  I  do  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  great  problems  confronting  us  as  Americans. 


Last  year  in  and  out  of  my  office  there  passed 
some  ten  thousand  different  people,  for  the  most 
part  representing  not  only  the  State  of  New  V  ork, 
but  every  state  in  the  Union,  stepping  up  to  my 
desk  and  asking  that  eternal  question,  the  question 


*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  Blue  Ridge, 
July  1 8,  1926. 


that  we  are  all  concerned  about,  “What  about  a 
job?”  “How  much  does  it  pay?”  “What  are  the 
hours?”  Then  on  our  payroll  we  have  about  a 
thousand  folks,  representing  some  sixty-two  differ¬ 
ent  vocations,  and  in  that  group  of  workers  we  have 
the  largest  number  of  adolescent  boys  or  boys  of 
high  school  age  of  any  financial  institution  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Now  a  man  does  not  interview  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  and  be  responsible  for  everything 
that  has  to  be  done  for  employment,  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  wages,  promotion  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  workers  on  the  job,  group  insurance,  pensions, 
and  the  multitude  of  things  that  come  in,  without 
recognizing  the  fact  that  something  is  happening 
here  in  America. 

Several  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  some  very  weary 
days,  I  turned  one  day  to  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  eleven  hundred  members,  who  in 
turn  elect  forty  governors,  and  then  they  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  working  committees  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  worked  out  in  that  way.  I  asked 
our  chairman  if  I  might  have  permission  just  to 
take  my  car  and  shoot  out  over  New  York.  I 
wanted  to  sit  in  with  the  high  school  principals  just 
to  try  to  check  up  with  what  I  thought  was  being 
experienced  by  these  school  men.  I  have  been  be¬ 
hind  the  closed  doors.  When  I  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope  I  found  on  my  desk  seventy-two  letters  from 
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the  high  school  men  of  New  York  State  asking  me  if 
sometime  or  other  in  my  journeys  I  could  drop  in 
and  say  a  few  words  to  their  students.  I  took  those 
letters  to  the  chairman  of  my  committee  and  with¬ 
out  any  comment  save  that  I  thought  he  might  ap¬ 
preciate  reading  them,  left  them  with  him.  He  told 
me,  “I  have  read  every  one  of  those  letters.  They 
represent  a  tremendous  appeal.  What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it?” 

Well,  I  visited  those  seventy-two  schools.  I 
could  spend  an  hour  in  talking  to  you,  not  about 
Wall  Street,  but  in  bringing  to  you  a  heart  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  heart  of  those  school  men  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  stood  the  other  day  in  the 
office  of  a  principal  of  one  of  our  high  schools.  I 
was  talking  with  him,  and  a  woman  came  into  his 
office,  and  when  she  went  out  he  told  me  about  her. 
She  was  a  social  leader  of  the  community.  She 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  son.  Her 
husband  was  too  busy  to  help  her  with  him.  And 
then  he  told  me  of  several  instances.  One  day  he 
stopped  a  woman  on  the  street  and  said  to  her : 
“I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  absence 
of  your  daughter.”  She  said,  “She  is  ill  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.”  He  said,  “Why,  I  have  just  been  talking 
with  your  daughter  down  on  the  street  corner.” 
She  said,  “I  thought  that  was  just  as  good  an  ex¬ 
cuse  as  I  could  offer  for  her  absences.” 

And  now  the  question  comes,  how  can  we  folks 
out  in  this  world — how  can  the  teachers  build  back 
into  the  minds  that  are  coming  out  of  homes  where 
integrity  is  nothing  more  than  a  memory  of  the  past 
the  thought  that  integrity  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  man’s  life?  I  was  talking  with  Bishop  Cook 
the  other  day.  We  were  talking  about  some  of 
these  problems  of  the  present  hour,  and  he  said, 
“Beck,  I  think  the  real  problem  of  the  hour  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  it  is 
a  problem  of  adult  inefficiency.” 

I  was  talking  with  a  Massachusetts  college  pro¬ 
fessor  a  while  ago,  and  he  said  to  me,  “Last  night 
I  was  sitting  at  the  supper  table  with  my  daughter, 
who  is  a  senior  in  the  high  school.  I  was  getting 
out  a  speech  on  ‘Modern  Youth,’  and  when  I  got  it 
all  out  of  my  system,  my  daughter  said,  ‘Well, 


father,  do  you  happen  to  know  any  generation  of 
Americans  that  has  got  this  old  world  into  such  a 
mess  as  your  generation  ?’  ” 

I  say  youth  needs  a  sympathetic  understanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  especially  those  that  may  be  called  su¬ 
pervisors  or  those  dealing  with  the  youth  of  today. 
Now  in  Wall  Street  we  have  gotten  to  the  matter  of 
the  problem  of  youth.  We  saw  this  coming  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  one  day  the  president  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  one  of  the  most  human  men  I  have 
ever  known — he  is  a  daddy  to  those  those  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  French  orphans;  he  lost  his  own 
two  sisters  overseas — said  to  me,  “You  have  a  chance 
to  observe  a  lot  of  things  happening  to  youth  here  in 
the  financial  district,  and  I  have  just  been  wondering 
if  I  could  not  gather  in  some  of  the  leaders  of  af¬ 
fairs  if  you  would  say  a  few  words  to  them.”  I  said, 
“You  lead  me  to  them.”  No  man  works  in  a  com¬ 
munity  for  ten  years  with  his  eyes  open  and  his  ears 
to  the  ground  who  does  not  discover  a  lot  of  things, 
and  I  said,  “You  just  lead  me  to  that  crowd.”  I 
saw  him  bring  into  that  beautiful  committee  room 
seventy-eight  of  what  I  call  the  leading  men  of  this 
country.  There  were  presidents  of  eighteen  banks 
and  trust  companies,  fourteen  vice-presidents,  the 
heads  of  seven  trans-continental  railroads,  and  there 
was  that  man,  a  kid  that  started  life  in  a  butcher 
shop  at  $3-00  a  week — little  George  that  picked  up 
the  Atlantic  and  put  it  in  the  Pacific — the  man  who 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  And  the  next  day  they 
told  me  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  back  of  that  room 
- — a  little  country  kid  from  a  farm  up  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  day  he  grad¬ 
uated  he  didn’t  have  one  bone,  but  coming  in  contact 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  man  who  saw  him  and 
inspired  him  to  go  and  try  to  get  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  some  college  presi¬ 
dent  and  climbed  to  the  second  floor  of  a  lawyer’s 
office.  He  said,  “What  can  I  do  for  you?”  And 
the  kid  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  he  said,  “If  you 
will  loan  me  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  I  can 
get  a  college  education.”  I  saw  him  that  day  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  bank  in  New  York  City. 
Those  busy  men  gathered  there  that  day  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  questions  of  financing  new  corporations,  or 
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the  underwriting  of  bonds  or  stocks,  but  they  gath¬ 
ered  there  to  discuss  just  one  subject,  the  subject 
that  has  brought  you  folks  here  from  many  states 
to  discuss  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 

We  don’t  have  any  boy  problems  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  now.  We  say  to  the  boys,  “We  have  em¬ 
ployed  you  to  promote  you.  Therefore,  if  you 


year  have  been  enrolled  in  evening  schools  of  col¬ 
lege  or  university  rating.  Dean  Taylor  of  the  New 
York  University  is  having  ninety-nine 'of  them  over 
there  in  the  school  of  business.  I  say  to  you  that 
we  have  made  a  boy  capitalize  his  leisure  time  in  a 
worth-while  venture ;  therefore,  I  say  we  have  no 
trouble  with  boys.  I  turned  to  the  kid  and  said, 


A  NEW  ADDITION  TO  THE  BLUE 

RIDGE  STAFF 


Miss  Ruth  Coble 


Miss  Ruth  Coble,  the  new  instructor  in  Physical 
Education  for  the  Southern  College,  is  to  be  the 
Dean  of  Women  at  Blue  Ridge. 

M  iss  Ruth  Coble,  summer  school  instructor  in 
the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  has  just  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Physical  Education  Department  of  South¬ 
ern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 

M  iss  Coble  is  an  M.A.  graduate  from  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  University  of  California,  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  In  addition  to  this  special  prep¬ 
aration,  she  has  worked  in  the  field  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  six  years;  she 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  North  Carolina 
Physical  Education  Association,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  North  Carolina  Athletic  Association  for 
Girls. 


want  to  stay  on  your  job,  you  will  have  to  show 
that  you  are  interested  in  yourself.”  Dr.  Cadman, 
known  to  many  of  you,  was  our  commencement 
speaker  on  the  twenty-third  of  June  this  year,  and  in 
front  of  him  we  had  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
of  our  boys  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  thing  is  just  this,  that  today  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  boys  on  our  payroll  under  the  age  of  twenty 
have  completed  their  high  school  education  and  this 


“Tell  me,  has  not  your  daddy  ever  talked  to  you 
about  going  to  night  school?”  He  said,  “My  daddy 
is  dead.”  So  was  mine  when  I  was  the  boy’s  age. 
I  said,  “How  about  your  mamma?”  He  said,  “I 
have  no  mamma.”  I  can’t  remember  mine.  May 
I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  take  a 
little  lad  like  that  by  the  hand  right  across  the 
street  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  “Y”  man, 
the  man  who  will  give  him  the  stuff  you  can’t  buy 
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with  money — -human  friendship  backed  by  Christian 
motives,  and  if  anyone  would  ask  me  what  is  the 
success  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
wrapped  right  up  in  that — Christian  manhood, 
Christian  service.  1  hat  is  what  has  caused  it  to 
stand  the  storms  of  the  years  and  has  brought  it 
through  today. 

There  came  in  a  while  ago  another  boy  and  I  said, 
“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  He  said,  “Can  I  get  a 
job  here?  I  have  one  job  now,  but  I  need  another 
job.”  I  said,  “Wait  a  minute — don’t  go  so  fast.” 
He  said,  “I  work  over  at  Abraham  &  Strauss,  a 
packer  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  That  pays  for  the  eats  and 
rent,  but  I  have  to  have  another  job  from  say 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  You  see,  I  am  keeping  my 
kid  sister  in  high  school.  That  other  job  is  her 
education.”  I  say  to  you  here  again,  in  the  midst 
of  these  mountains,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  take  a  little 
hero  like  that  by  the  hand  across  the  street  and  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  “Y”  man. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story  that  I  have  told 
many  times.  I  looked  in  the  other  morning  just 
before  I  left  for  down  here.  I  have  a  stack  of 
autographed  photographs  of  the  leaders  *of  affairs 
today,  but  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  private  office 
there  hangs  but  one  photograph,  the  photograph  of 
a  man  out  in  the  West  who,  when  I  was  a  kid,  one 
day  saw  me  and  saw  in  me  a  human  soul,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  in  mine  he  said,  “I  will  be  a  friend 
to  you,”  and  next  to  the  love  of  a  good  wife  nothing 
has  been  half  so  precious  to  me  down  through  my 
life  as  the  friendship  of  a  man  who  saw  a  human 
soul  in  me. 

I  am  wondering  if  some  of  you  are  missing  some 
of  life’s  great  values.  Are  you  a  foreman?  Are 
you  a  leader?  Are  you  giving  out  this  stuff  to  these 
little  lads  that  are  looking  to  you  for  a  word  of 
friendship?  I  say,  after  all,  you  will  be  remembered 
not  by  that  great  business  you  will  build,  not  by 
just  that  fine  piece  of  machinery — across  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  you  will  be  remembered  just  to  the  extent  that 
you  are  willing  to  pour  out  that  soul  of  yours  into 
the  lives  of  someone  else. 


There  was  a  banker  at  my  desk  the  other  day. 
We  were  talking  about  life’s  great  values.  He  said, 
“Never  can  I  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  owe 
to  my  old  high  school  principal.  You  know  that 
man  taught  me  how  to  live.”  I  said,  “Where  did 
you  go  to  high  school?”  He  said,  “Up  there  along 
the  Saint  Lawrence.” 

A  few  days  later  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  I 
think  is  designed  to  be  the  great  insurance  man  of  a 
decade.  He  said,  “I  was  alone  last  night.  The 
family  was  out,  and  sitting  there  in  the  library  I 
was  passing  in  review  before  me  the  men  that  had 
touched  my  life  for  good.  There  I  saw  him  stand¬ 
ing  there,  the  man  I  owe  more  to  than  even  my  own 
father.  He  was  my  old  high  school  principal,”  and 
I  heard  the  same  name  that  had  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  banker. 

Four  nights  later  at  an  industrial  conference  I 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  with  one  of  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  country.  He  said,  “I  was  moved  to¬ 
night.  I  saw  the  man  standing  before  me  that  I 
owe  more  to  than  any  other  man  that  lives.”  I 
said,  “Who  was  that?”  He  said,  “My  old  high 
school  principal.”  I  said,  “Where  did  you  go  to 
school?”  He  said,  “Up  along  the  Saint  Lawrence.” 

A  few  days  later  I  stood  upon  the  platform  of  that 
high  school.  I  knew  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  spirit.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  center  of  the  stage,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  old  doctor  had  taught  a  lot  of  young  folks 
how  to  live. 

On  a  fall  evening  last  year  I  climbed  to  the  tomb 
of  a  man  up  in  the  Connecticut  valley  that  I  have 
climbed  to  many  times,  and  I  stood  just  by  a  little 
piece  of  granite,  and  on  it  I  read  these  words, 
“Dwight  L.  Moody.  The  world  passeth  away  and 
the  lust  thereof,  but  whosoever  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  forever,”  and  my  mind  travelled  back 
across  the  years  to  the  time  when  he  went  up  and 
down  this  country  preaching. 

I  ask  you  seriously  today,  what  are  we  doing  on 
our  jobs  to  develop  life?  Are  we  giving  of  our¬ 
selves?  Are  we  pouring  ourselves  out  into  these 
shops,  into  the  hearts  of  these  lads  that  are  looking 
to  us  for  counsel  and  friendships?  Oh,  I  say  to  you, 
let  us  be  mighty  careful  as  we  go  back  not  to  miss 
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life’s  greatest  blessing.  It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  the  making  of  the  industrial  Amer¬ 
ica  of  tomorrow  is  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  today. 
We  must  all  surrender  and  pass  on  our  work  to 
those  coming  along.  I  thought  of  it  yesterday  as  I 
came  down  through  the  mountains.  I  thought  of  it 
in  the  cabins,  in  the  schools,  in  the  homes,  in  your 
shops  today,  are  those  mighty  forces  that  the  Amer¬ 
ica  of  tomorrow  must  depend  on.  I  say  therefore 
today,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  future 
of  industry  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  youth  of  our 
employ  today  be  supervised  well  by  a  leadership 
that  has  got  only  clean  hands  and  clean  hearts. 
Youth  is  passing  through  trying  times,  jazz,  ex¬ 
citement,  automobiles,  more  pay  than  we  ever 
dreamed  of  when  we  were  in  the  period  of  boy¬ 
hood  is  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  today.  I  say, 
therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  to  give  guidance  to  the  youth 
to  help  bring  them  through.  If  you  open  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Stock  Exchange  today  you  find  on 
the  front  page  something  like  this,  “This  is  or¬ 
ganized  to  maintain  high  standards  of  commerce, 
honor,  integrity  among  its  members,  and  to  promote 
principles  of  trade  and  business  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.”  I  walked  down  Wall  Street  a  while  ago 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  said, 
“See  that  man  coming  down  the  street?  He  died 
some  ten  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  we  expelled 
him  for  fraud,  and  he  might  as  well  have  ordered 
a  wooden  box  then.”  The  other  day  I  sent  for 
Albert.  He  was  employed  by  us  recently.  He  came 
up  and  I  said  to  him,  “I  have  been  away  for  several 
days.  I  always  like  to  get  in  touch  and  welcome  to 
our  organization  every  new  employed  person.  I 
think  you  will  like  it.  I  have  been  here  ten  years, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  this  high  school?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  I  said, 
“Would  you  mind  telling  me  when  they  started 
teaching  lying  in  that  school?”  He  said,  “They 
have  not  started  teaching  lying.”  I  said,  “Would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  day  in  the  week  your 
father  said,  ‘Here  you  are  the  son  of  my  heart.  Sit 
here  while  I  teach  you  how  to  lie.’?”  He  said,  “My 
father  never  taught  me  how  to  lie.”  I  said,  “I  am 
glad  to  know  that.”  I  said,  “Here  you  have  a  man 
given  as  a  character  reference.  Tell  me  what  day 


did  he  say,  ‘Sit  here  while  I  teach  you  to  lie’?”  He 
said,  “Mr.  Beck,  that  man  never  talked  to  me  about 
how  to  lie.”  I  looked  over  his  application  blank, 
and  I  said  to  him,  “Will  you  tell  me  why  did  you 
fill  that  application  blank  with  a  lot  of  lies?”  The 
youth,  just  at  the  edge  of  manhood,  just  ready  to 
start  his  business  career,  turned  to  me  and  gave  me 
an  answer  that  I  have  now  heard  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  California:  “I  thought  I  could  get  by  with 
it.”  I  say  to  you  today,  just  sit  with  me  behind  the 
screen  and  witness  the  tragedies  of  life  that  I  must 
witness,  see  the  folks  who  could  enjoy  life  of  high 
and  noble  purpose  who  have  missed  their  mark  and 
become  nothing  more  than  driftwood.  One  day 
there  came  into  my  office  a  young  chap.  If  I  had 
had  a  mirror  I  would  have  handed  it  to  him.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  himself.  I  think  the  only  ex¬ 
ercise  the  fellow  had  ever  had  in  life  was  wishing. 
I  said,  “What  can  I  do  for  you?”  He  said,  “I  am 
looking  for  a  position.”  I  said,  “What  can  you  do?” 
He  said,  “Anything.”  I  said,  “Would  you  mind  tak¬ 
ing  this  card  across  the  street  and  tell  the  man  there 
that  you  will  take  his  dictation  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words  a  minute?”  He  said,  “I  don’t  know  about 
that.”  I  asked  him  other  questions,  and  each  time 
he  would  say,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.” 
I  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  you  told  me  you  were 
ready  for  anything.  Evidently  anything  in  this 
age  of  jazz  means  nothing.  Good  day.” 

There  came  another  chap.  I  said,  “What  can  I 
do  for  you?”  He  said,  “I’m  looking  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.”  I  said,  “Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  it 
happened?”  He  said,  “I  was  working  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  there  was  no  promotions  and  I  quit.” 
“I  always  like  to  meet  such  a  man,”  I  said.  “Then 
you  were  working  in  one  of  those  blind  alley  jobs?” 
He  said,  “That  is  just  the  name  for  it.”  I  have 
heard  that  from  Maine  to  California,  and  have  even 
heard  it  from  Europe.  May  I  say  to  you  frankly 
here  this  afternoon,  long  ago  I  have  stopped  worry¬ 
ing  about  blind  alley  jobs.  The  thing  that  has 
chased  the  hair  off  my  head  is  the  pity  that  I  have  in 
this  age  and  generation  for  blind  alley  folks,  folks 
who  have  a  gold  mine  under  their  feet  but  won’t  take 
the  trouble  to  work  it  out  and  use  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  things  that  are  above.  I  have  analyzed 
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the  lives  of  a  lot  of  our  big  men  in  New  York.  I 
think  they  are  what  they  are  today  not  because  they 
were  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  but 
they  are  what  they  are  today  because  they  had  to 
fight  opposition.  I  said  to  a  man  sitting  at  my  desk 
the  other  day,  “Do  you  know  those  two  bankers  at 
the  National  City  Bank?”  He  said,  “I  used  to 
wash  dishes  with  them  at  the  university.”  I  say  to 
you  today  we  have  to  build  our  own  tomorrow,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  luck  as  it  is  pluck.  It  is  a  man’s 
willingness  to  dig  in,  to  pay  the  price  to  get  ahead. 
I  said  to  this  chap,  “Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  kind  of  a  job  you  had?”  He  said,  “I  was  the 
secretary  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  New  York.”  I  said,  “Would  you  mind 
telling  me  how  many  Atlantic  ties  you  had  on  your 
division?”  He  said,  “That  never  worried  me.”  I 
said,  “Would  you  mind  going  back  to  your  old  boss 
and  stepping  into  his  private  office  and  thank  God 
for  his  patience.  You  couldn’t  work  for  me  a 
week.”  Blind  alley  folks— not  blind  alley  jobs. 
May  I  say  this  to  you — and  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of 
folks  about  it — there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
there  were  more  opportunities  for  men  to  come  up 
through  the  crowd  as  the  age  in  which  we  are  liv¬ 
ing,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  the  fact  as  to  whether 
we  have  the  brains  to  come  through  the  crowd — to 
assume  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  four  fundamental  things 
around  which  I  have  built  my  job.  Take  them  for 
what  they  are  worth.  There  may  be  something  in  it 
that  will  help  some  man  here  today  to  go  back  to 
his  job.  I  use  them  every  day  of  my  life,  and  when 
I  can’t  use  them  on  my  job  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  quit.  Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned — I  don’t  know 
— but  somehow  or  other  I  like  to  feel  that  I  have 
these  four  responsibilities,  first  of  which  I  have  called 
this:  My  responsibility  to  my  employer,  the  man 
who  gives  me  my  job,  the  man  who  pays  me  my 
wages,  the  man  who  does  the  worrying,  and  the  man 
who  takes  the  risk.  I  have  been  up  and  down 
this  country  a  lot.  I  have  sat  in  a  lot  of  times  with 
men  who  have  discussed  about  sharing  the  boss’ 
profits.  May  I  say  to  you  I  have  yet  to  sit  in  with 
one  group  of  men  who  is  willing  to  sit  down  and 


discuss  sharing  the  boss’  losses,  and  I  think  if  we 
are  perfectly  honest  in  the  view  point, — and  I  am  a 
worker,  don’t  forget  that,  as  I  don’t  have  an  easy 
job  and  I  don’t  want  one— but  if  we  are  perfectly 
honest  in  the  viewpoint,  I  think  we  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  admit  today  that  the  man  who  has 
given  us  our  job  has  assumed  a  lot  of  times  risks 
and  he  does  a  lot  of  worrying  to  have  that  pay  every 
Friday  or  Saturday  nights.  We  owe  a  profound 
debt  to  the  man  who  has  to  do  the  worrying.  I  am 
not  talking  about  that  other  fellow  who  is  willing  to 
squeeze  life’s  blood  and  throw  it  away.  The  quick¬ 
er  we  can  get  rid  of  those  fellows  the  better  off 
we  will  be. 

Secondly,  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  individual  employe  on  our  payroll. 
Of  course  it  is  hard.  It  is  getting  harder  every 
day.  In  this  intensive  life  that  we  are  living  in  in 
industry  it  is  hard,  but  I  like  to  look  upon  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  hopes,  and  may  I  say  this  to  you, 
that  our  Board  of  Governors  will  go  the  limit  that 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  can  in  the  defense 
of  a  boy  on  our  payroll.  We  won’t  allow  an  em¬ 
ploye  to  be  disciplined  in  public.  What  tragedies 
have  been  poured  into  my  ears  at  my  desk,  and  as  I 
have  travelled  up  and  down  this  country,  of  that 
man  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
in  a  man’s  heart  by  bawling  him  out  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  folks.  We  will  never  do  it.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Long  ago  we  have  torn  up  our 
book  of  rules  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  men  as  individual  problems,  staying 
by  each  individual  and  trying  to  get  him  to  come 
through  the  crowd.  A  while  ago  one  of  our  fore¬ 
men  called  me  up  and  said  he  wanted  to  bring  a  boy 
up  to  my  office.  His  face  was  red  when  he  walked 
in  with  little  Herbert,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  I  asked  him  to  be  seated 
and  excused  myself  for  ten  minutes  so  that  he  could 
calm  down.  When  I  came  back  he  said,  “This  boy 
called  me  a  lot  of  dirty  names.”  I  said,  “That  is 
bad  stuff.  Tell  me  about  them.”  He  said,  “I 
can’t  call  them  to  you.  He  went  back  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth  and  called  them  to  a  telephone  clerk.” 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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LEARNING  BY  EXPERIENCE 


HE  learning  process  is  not  one  of  pouring  in,  but  of  drawing  out.  We 
do  not  get  real  knowledge  by  cramming,  but  by  experience.  The 
most  worth-while  school,  therefore,  is  the  one  which  comes  nearest 
to  placing  the  student  in  his  future  life  situation  and  helping  him  gather  the 
experience  of  the  past  in  adjusting  himself  to  that  situation.  Real  education, 
therefore,  is  not  memorizing  pages  of  psychology  (to  illustrate),  but  finding 

out  how  people  have  reacted  under  certain  conditions  and,  therefore,  know- 

* 

ing  how  they  will  react  when  such  similar  conditions  again  arise. 

The  real  way  to  train  a  secretary  (for  example,  a  Boys’  Work  Secretary), 
is  to  put  him  into  a  situation  with  boys,  and  as  he  finds  himself  confronted 
with  questions  of  procedure,  let  him  come  back  to  the  class  room  for  answers. 
The  professor  must  help  him  discover  the  data  that  has  been  gathered  in  the 
past  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  similar  problems.  He  will  also  help  the 
student  discover  the  causes  and  meanings  of  the  mental  reaction  that  the 
student  has  observed.  In  this  way  all  the  scholarship  of  the  past  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  explanation  and  answering  of  the  student’s  problems. 

A  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  trained  in  this  manner  would  not  be 
a  theorist,  but  one  who,  during  his  college  course,  had  been  trying  to  evaluate 
the  experience  of  the  past  in  its  application  to  his  own  problems. 

In  Southern  College  every  student  is  required  to  do  some  community  task 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  faculty  man  who  has  had  experience  in  that 
field.  His  work  in  the  community  gives  practical  meaning  to  his  class  room 
work,  and  his  class  room  work  gives  creative  and  interpretative  insight  into 
his  problems  in  the  field.  The  method  is  not  new,  but  it  has  never  been  fully 
worked,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  a  school  for  training  religious  workers. 
We  mean  to  give  it  a  full,  fair  trial  at  Southern  College. 
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The  Place  of  Religion  m  Industry*1' 

By  Dr.  Rolvix  Harlan,  Richmond,  Va. 

Professor,  University  of  Richmond 


My  friends,  I  am  sure  that  often  when  a  profes¬ 
sor  is  introduced  people  feel  something  like  an  old 
lady  in  a  story  connected  with  one  of  my  college 
professors.  He  has  the  habit  occasionally  to  go  out 
to  speak,  and  once  he  was  occupying  the  pulpit  in  a 
church.  His  wife  had  accompanied  him,  and  they 
arrived  quite  early  and  she  had  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
pews.  He  had  gone  back  into  the  pastor’s  study, 
and  an  elderly  lady  sat  down  by  his  wife,  and  when 
the  professor  came  in  to  lead  the  service  she  said  in 
a  stage  whisper,  “Who  is  the  speaker  this  morning?” 
and  the  wife  said,  “It  is  a  professor  from  the  col¬ 
lege,”  and  the  lady  said,  “I  reckon  it  will  be  tedious, 
don’t  you?”  We  professors,  if  I  represent  them — I 
do  not  claim  to  be  typical — are  heart  and  soul  in 
sympathy  with  what  has  transpired  in  these  days  of 
conference  here.  Indeed,  this  subjct  which  you  men 
have  so  thoroughly  discussed  already  this  morning 
in  the  forum  makes  me  almost  reluctant  to  try  to  add 
anything,  but  I  am  taking  three  texts,  and  for  the 
time  that  remains  I  am  asking  you  to  consider  the 
implications  of  those  texts  in  this  total  situation. 

First  chapter  of  Luke,  thirty-third  verse,  “His 
kingdom  shall  have  no  frontier.”  The  old  version 
says  end,  and  we  sometimes  think  of  it  in  that  way, 
but  this  time  it  is  a  frontier.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  going  to  step  over  every  activity  and  all 
the  relationships  of  human  life.  There  may  be  no 
area  of  human  interest  over  which  goodness  and 
God  is  not  to  have  sway.  His  kingdom  shall  have 
no  frontier. 

And  then  a  verse  which  was  quoted  by  our  Lord 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the 
warning  he  gave  to  the  men  who  were  building 
civilization  in  His  day,  when  He  said,  “The  stone 
that  the  builders  have  rejected,  the  same  shall  be¬ 
come  the  head  of  a  corner.”  That  ancient  tradition 
of  the  stone  found  in  the  rubbish  of  an  old  temple 
and  brought  out  and  found  to  be  the  corner  stone, 

*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  Blue  Ridge,  July 
17,  1926. 


and  they  who  were  rejecting  Jesus  in  the  building  of 
Jewish  civilization  were  rejecting  the  head  of  the 
corner.  The  stone  that  was  at  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  and  this  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

Then,  as  a  way  of  exaltation,  a  word  from  the 
Apostle  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians:  “Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Let  here  means  to  make  effort,  for  the  word  is  a 
word  of  activity  or  effort,  putting  forth  energy. 
Make  the  effort  to  have  the  mind  and  disposition  of 
Jesus,  the  mind  and  disposition  that  actuated  in  all 
the  relationships  of  life.  This  is  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  saying  to  the  people  in  this  verse. 

Now  religion  is,  in  a  sense,  a  perennial  interest  of 
humanity,  but  I  think  there  are  signs  that  intelli¬ 
gence  in  this  day  and  generation  is  recognizing  it 
anew.  A  friend  of  mine  who  came  back  from  Flor¬ 
ida  rather  late  in  the  spring  told  me  that  five  'years 
ago,  toward  the  last  of  the  stay  down  there,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  people  who  were  spending  the  winters 
there  gathered  out  for  sort  of  an  informal  forum  in 
one  of  the  parks,  and  the  people  would  talk.  Men 
do  talk,  contrary  to  the  notion  that  women  do  all 
the  talking.  They  would  talk  over  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  a  general  way,  but  he  said  inevitably  before 
they  finished  they  swung  around  to  religion.  Now 
that  is  interesting.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  re¬ 
ligion  is  inevitable.  I  am  now  thinking  of  a  little 
incident  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  twenty-first  of  John.  You  have  the 
record  of  the  disciples  coming  together  for  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  upper  room,  and  the  doors  were  closed, 
and  the  record  says,  “And  Jesus  stood  in  their 
midst.”  You  can’t  keep  Him  out.  Jesus  is  unes- 
capable.  Religion  will  have  its  way.  The  human 
heart  one  day,  everywhere  and  in  all  connections, 
will  give  attention  to  the  counsel,  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestion  that  comes  from  Jesus.  We  might  just  as 
well  reason  with  that  now  as  hereafter,  and  religion 
is  one  of  the  great  forces — indeed  the  constraining 
force  which  will  settle  all  human  problems  and  will 
bring  us  that  peace  with  righteousness  which  has 
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been  the  dream  of  religious  teachers  and  the  best  of 
mankind  in  all  the  ages.  Now  religious  people, 
someone  has  said,  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
represented  by  two  type  of  persons.  There  is  a 
type  of  person  who  is  looking  for  his  spectacles 
and  they  are  on  his  nose.  He  is  really  religious  in 
a  sense  without  knowing  it.  Very  many  business 
men  and  men  who  are  managers  and  of  responsibility 
in  connection  with  human  life  are  really  afraid  to 
let  themselves  go  and  be  as  decent  as  their  best 
ideals  and  be  as  kindly  as  the  finest  impulses  in 


The  second  type  of  person  is  a  person  who,  like 
the  Irishman,  continued  to  look  for  his  spectacles 
until  he  had  found  them,  and  they  make  a  great  deal 
to  do  over  getting  theological  definitions  framed 
formally,  and  who  really  spend  a  lot  of  time  saying, 
“We  can’t  be  religious  until  we  understand  all 
about  it.”  I  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  live,  a  death  in 
Christ  to  die,  and  shall  I  wait  until  science  gives  all 
doubts  of  full  reply,  that  while  the  sea  of  doubt  is 
raging,  while  round  about  let  me  be  clean  within 
their  fold,  O  Christ,  and  at  Thy  seat  take  but  the 


SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES 

HE  are  glad  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Voice  that 
the  Southeastern  Association  has  granted  a  series  of  special  railroad 
rates  to  all  who  will  be  coming  to  Blue  Ridge  during  the  coming 
summer.  Practically  all  of  the  roads  in  the  South  have  joined  the  Southern 
Railway  system  in  granting  this  greatly  reduced  rate — which  is  a  one-way 
fare  plus  $1.00  for  the  round-trip  ticket.  The  dates  on  which  the  tickets 
must  be  bought  and  used  are  June  13th  and  23d,  July  13th  and  22d,  and 
August  5th  and  19th. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Blue  Ridge  during  the  summer,  and  we 
hope  you  are,  and  can  come  on  one  of  the  above  days,  write  us  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate — ancJ  Save  the  difference !  These  tickets  are  good  for  only  twenty  days, 
in  addition  to  the  date  of  sale! 


their  nature.  They  are  religious,  but  looking 
around  for  something  strange  and  unusual,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  religion  is  in  the  common  place  of 
life,  and  we  find  our  God  in  the  place  where  we 
toil.  We  don’t  need  to  look  around  for  religion.  It 
is  in  our  heart,  in  everything  we  do,  if  so  be  we  in¬ 
terpret  our  religious  life  as  the  Apostle  Paul  wanted 
to  do  when  he  said,  “By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am  whenever  I  am,  in  place  of  authority,  in 
service,  or  whatever  sort.  I  am  there  because  of 
God’s  grace,”  and  I  interpret  life  religiously  if  I  in¬ 
terpret  it  correctly. 


lowest  place,  and  hear  Thy  voice  and  accent  say, 
“Come  unto  me  and  rest.  Believe  me  and  be 
blessed.”  We  all  are  religious  sometimes  and  we 
don’t  know  it. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  application  of  religion  to  the 
industrial  situation,  may  I  pause  long  enough  to 
say — for  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  younger  people 
here  with  us  this  morning — that  there  are  two  or 
three  things  that  I  believe  that  we  who  are  older, 
if  we  could  get  you  to  believe  out  of  our  experience 
concerning  religion,  would  be  a  benefit  to  you.  Con¬ 
sort  with  the  very  best  conception  of  God  that  you 
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have  ever  been  able  to  entertain.  Stick  with  that, 
whatever  it  is.  Don’t  look  around  for  something 
else.  Now  Plato  called  God  the  ideal.  Aristotle 
called  God  the  final  cause.  Immanuel  Kant  called 
God  the  great  moral  purpose  that  is  in  the  universe. 
John  called  God  the  first  and  the  last.  Jesus  called 
Him  Father. 

There  is  a  wonderful  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  “How  We  Shall  Think  of 
God.”  Think  of  Him  as  Father,  with  all  the  finest 
and  holiest  and  best  that  we  have  been  able  to  put 
into  the  world.  We  can  get  it  in  a  finer  sense  when 
we  think  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  He  said,  “He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  father,  and  God  has  caused 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  and  to  shine  in  our 
hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  can  find 
anything  better  than  Jesus’  picture  of  God,  His  idea 
that  God  is  Father,  and  His  own  demonstration  and 
manifestation  of  God,  take  that,  but  until  you  find 
that  which  is  better,  Jesus  will  do.  Jesus  is  a  human 
embodiment  and  demonstration  of  the  attiude  and 
character  of  the  Eternal  God  toward  humanity. 
Let’s  entertain  and  consort  with  the  finest  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  enter¬ 
tain.  I,  for  myself,  will  leave  these  arguments  and 
puzzling  things  that  science  brings  up  to  be  decided 
where  they  should  be,  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  re¬ 
search  and  elsewhere,  and  I  will  be  still  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  my  Christ  and  I  will  hold  to  Him. 

Now  Jesus  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  summary  in 
which  He  said,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  strength,  with  all 
thy  mind,”  as  we  have  got  to  bring  out  intelligence 
to  this  proposition  as  well  as  our  emotions,  “and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  The  whole  proposition 
that  is  before  us  this  morning  receives  emphasis  in 
the  matter  of  neighborliness— the  next  man,  for 
neighbor  means  literally  and  logically  the  near  farm¬ 
er,  the  next  farmer.  Since  we  are  speaking  of  in¬ 
dustry,  it  becomes  the  next  working  man,  and  the 
next  working  man  in  point  of  space  indeed  may  be 
the  manager,  or  the  man  who  represents  the  owner 
and  the  investor.  We  are  neighbors  in  industry,  and 
we  are  neighbors  down  the  line  to  the  last  of  our  fel¬ 
low  workingman’s  family. 


Let  me  tell  a  story  which  will  illustrate  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  social  work  in  which  I  am  inerested  a  little 
differently  from  this  matter  of  industry,  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Work,  but  it  is  all  tied  up  in  one  bundle.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  case  that  is  on  record  in  the  Home 
Findings  Society  of  Massachusetts — the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Society  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  of  little  Henry. 
His  home  is  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  was  a  child 
of  a  working  man.  They  were  not  poor.  They 
were  not  well-to-do — fairly  good  wages,  able  ordi¬ 
narily  to  take  care  of  his  family,  but  it  was  grow¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  little  baby  younger  than  Henry. 
He  was  five,  and  the  baby  caused  the  mother’s  at¬ 
tention  to  be  taken  up,  and  Henry  had  become  one 
of  those  boys  that  was  bordering  on  and  approach¬ 
ing  what  we  call  delinquency.  He  was  only  five 
years  old,  but  people  had  missed  their  milk  bottles, 
and  had  missed  their  newspapers,  and  they  knew 
that  Henry  took  them.  One  night  he  got  into  the 
home  of  a  neighbor  and  slept  in  the  spare  room,  and 
when  morning  came  he  got  out  and  went  over  the 
threshold  with  a  warwhoop  to  let  them  know  some¬ 
thing  had  happened,  and  when  they  looked  around 
to  see  if  anything  was  gone  it  was  not,  but  the  room 
was  disturbed.  The  police  all  knew  Henry.  He 
took  a  team  unhitched  of  two  horses  once  and  drove 
on  down  to  Newport.  He  wanted  to  go  around 
among  the  millionaires  and  see  some  of  life,  and  he 
drove  back,  arriving  home  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  put  the  horses  where  he  had  gotten  them,  and 
the  police  were  looking  for  them.  There  was  Hen¬ 
ry,  too  young  to  go  to  school,  too  young  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  too  young  to  go  to  the  police  courts.  Henry 
turned  six,  and  the  school  people  had  heard  about 
Henry  and  didn’t  want  him,  but  now  he  is  six,  and 
they  took  him  to  school  for  three  days.  Nothing  else 
is  done  in  school  but  looking  after  Henry,  and  the 
school  board  meets  and  says,  “We  can’t  keep  him,” 
so  he  is  thrown  out  of  the  school.  He  becomes  seven 
years  old  now,  and  the  police  may  arrest  him,  and  he 
is  arrested  at  once  and  brought  to  the  Juvenile 
Court.  The  juvenile  judge  does  not  know  quite 
what  to  do  with  him.  Shall  it  be  an  industrial 
home?  That  is  a  reducing  of  the  word  industrial. 
It  is  a  place  where  they  put  boys  when  they  have 
not  just  learned  how  to  act  properly,  with  the  idea 
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that  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  do  it.  That  is 
the  last  place  in  the  world,  in  my  judgment.  Any¬ 
how,  there  was  a  social  worker  of  this  Children’s 
Society  in  the  court,  and  she  said,  “Let  me  try  him. 

I  will  make  an  attempt  with  him.’’  So  the  judge 
said,  “All  right.”  He  was  very  glad  to  find  a  way 
of  solving  this  problem.  He  said,  “When  you  are 
on  the  way  from  Fall  River  to  Boston,  the  head¬ 
quarters,  stop  by  the  Feebleminded  Institution  and 
have  him  examined.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  Henry.”  They  stopped  off  at  the  Feeble¬ 
minded  Institution,  and  this  was  something  different. 
The  doctor  couldn’t  get  anything  out  of  Henry. 
He  knew  police,  school  men,  he  knew  others  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  here  was  something  a  little  different,  and 
they  couldn’t  do  anything  with  him.  The  doctor 
said,  “I  will  have  to  let  him  go  on.  I  will  try  him 
again.  Something  is  wrong  with  him,  but  he  is 
not  feebleminded.”  They  took  him  on  to  Boston, 
and  they  decided  to  have  a  psychiatrist  examine 
him.  That  is  a  new  sort  of  thing.  They  will  be 
advising  you  to  have  some  of  your  men  examined. 
They  sent  Henry  to  him  and  he  starts  in  to  ask  him 
some  questions  and  puzzles  and  the  like,  but  Henry 
once  again  stiffens  up — nothing  doing.  He  can’t  get 
anything  out  of  him.  As  Henry  passed  out  he  just 
slipped  the  stop-watch  of  the  doctor  in  his  pocket. 
They  got  it  back  and  found  that  Henry  had  taken 
it  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  was  made.  Henry  has  a 
genius  for  mechanism  after  all.  They  bring  him 
back,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  boy’s  inquisitiveness  in 
the  machinery  this  psychiatrist  got  a  hold  on  him. 
Henry  is  off  his  guard.  He  answers  the  questions. 
He  gives  him  the  questions  of  a  five-year-old. 
Henry  answers  them  right  off.  He  gives  him  the 
questions  of  a  six-year-old.  Henry  answers  them. 
He  gives  him  the  questions  of  an  eight  and  nine- 
year-old,  and  then  the  ten-year-old,  and  they  find 
Henry  to  be  seven  years  of  age  physically  but  ten 
years  of  age  mentally.  God  had  given  this  work¬ 
ing  man’s  family  a  super-normal  boy,  but  they  didn’t 
somehow  sense  it,  and  the  mother  was  too  busy  to  do 
anything  about  it,  and  this  boy,  unless  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  community  in  taking  care  of  boys  make 
a  place  for  that  boy  so  he  will  be  a  normal  boy,  so 
that  he  will  be  a  thoroughly  developed  personality, 
he  will  come  into  industry  as  one  of  our  obstruc¬ 


tions,  as  one  of  the  persons  who  make  trouble  for 
you.  If  Henry  were  properly  taught  he  might  come 
into  industry  to  be  a  manager,  or,  please  God,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  men  who  will  help  reorganize  in 
the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  this  industry  we 
speak  about.  Religion  is  seeing  that  we  have  given 
all  our  possible  help  and  influence  in  the  name  of 
God  in  behalf  of  our  neighbor  and  His  children. 

I  go  now  to  say  as  definitely  as  I  may  as  to  what 
the  Christian  man,  the  religious  man,  can  do  in 
connection  with  industry,  and  I  say,  first  of  all,  he 
shall  attack  definitely  and  specifically  evils  where 
they  are  found.  In  a  conference  about  five  years 
ago  a  man  summed  this  up  in  saying,  “Do  not  trust 
in  panaceas  or  cure-alls.  Attack  evil  where  you 
find  it — evils  of  unemployment,  evils  of  waste,  and 
anything  that  causes  trouble  and  friction,  and  use 
your  intelligence  to  get  it  out.  That  is  common 
sense,  and  since  most  of  our  troubles  are  personal 
and  have  to  do  with  character  and  human 
responses  and  human  behavior,  of  course  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  church  people.”  That  was  a 
Jew  speaking.  He  said,  “Attack  evil  where  you  find 
it,  and  try  to  create,  that  kind  of  situation  in  which 
the  human  personality  can  normally  function  at  its 
best.”  Now  every  Christian  man  who  is  here  has, 
I  think  that  obligation— to  make  use  of  every  idea, 
of  every  suggestion,  every  impulse  he  has  received 
here  to  attack  evil  as  he  finds  it  in  the  specific  situa¬ 
tion  where  he  finds  himself,  to  make  the  situation 
there  a  better  situation.  Now,  Mr.  Henry  Denni¬ 
son,  head  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Massachusetts,  employing  from  three  thousand 
to  thirty-five  hundred  people,  sixteen  yars  ago 
started  out  to  remove  from  that  particular  indus¬ 
try  the  things  that  were  causing  the  trouble.  They 
have  regularized  employment.  They  have  organized 
departments  so  they  can  shift  some  of  the  men. 
They  have  taken  orders  so  that  they  can  get  orders 
ahead.  The  good  will  and  the  good  instincts  of  the 
man  has  been  put  to  the  task  of  reducing  unem¬ 
ployment,  taking  care  of  the  old  fellows,  either  by 
giving  him  a  job  that  he  can  do  that  won  t  obstruct 
the  progress  in  other  places,  or  else  giving  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  and  treating  him  justly  by  removing  him  from 
the  situation  where  in  any  way  causes  a  situation 
that  can’t  be  handled. 
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Now  a  second  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  the  real 
purpose  of  this  conference.  We  must  be  Christian 
people  whether  we  are  professors  or  whether  we  are 
managers,  or  owners,  investors,  we  must  as  citi¬ 
zens  help  create  that  atmosphere  or  climate  in  which 
a  discussion  and  in  which  a  creation  of  all  the  evils 
that  we  find  may  be  removed.  Nothing  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  this  total  situation  that  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  a  good  man  here  and  there  as  radiant  cen¬ 
ters  of  influence  who  will  help  create  a  climate  of 
good  will  in  which  the  whole  matter  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  faced  with  frankness  and  intelligence. 

My  friends,  if  these  people  who  are  here  and  who 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  this  conference  can  take  a 
climate  of  good  will,  or  intelligent  good  will  and 
fellowship  and  neighborliness  back  into  the  concern, 
be  it  small  or  large,  in  time  that  climate  will  grad¬ 
ually  cause  the  problems  that  vex  and  annoy  to  dis¬ 
appear,  and  ways  out  will  be  found  when  the  climate 
is  good.  So,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  task  of  the 
Christian  people  is  to  create  the  proper  climate  in 
which  good  will  can  work. 

Then  another  thing,  the  Christian  man  who  is  in 
a  place  of  responsibility  can  help  demonstrate  what 
Christianity  means  in  the  relationships  of  industry. 
When  I  was  in  England  in  1921,  I  visited  all  the 
places  that  I  could  hear  of  where  experimentation 
was  going  on  in  industrial  relations.  One  was  a 
soap  plant.  They  manufacture  Lux  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  they  have  a  wonderful  industrial  or¬ 
ganization,  and  they  have  good  will  in  the  concern. 
Then  I  visited  a  candy  concern  where  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  candy  after  the  manner  of  good  will.  I  then 
went  to  a  small  place  just  out  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  Baptist  deacon  is  at  the  head  of  a  little 
canning  and  preserving  facory.  Beginning  as  a 
farmer  he  began  canning  some  of  his  own  stuff,  the 
neighbors  joined  with  him  and  the  neighbors’  girls 
worked,  etc.,  until  the  thing  has  grown  to  where 
twenty-five  hundred  people  now  constitute  this  can¬ 
nery.  They  never  had  a  strike.  They  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  scheme  of  profit-sharing  in  which  everybody 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  industry  for  so 
long  share  up  in  the  profits  and  returns  of  the  indus¬ 


try.  He  has  experimented  with  fruits  and  crops 
brought  from  over  the  world.  He  didn’t  have  an 
education  in  the  technical  sense,  but  he  has  used 
the  ability  that  God  gave  him  and  the  good  will  and 
the  common  sense,  and  he  has  done  it  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Christianity  can  be  made  operative  so 
that  the  relationships  in  industry  can  really  be  the 
relationships  that  obtain  in  family  life.  His  people 
love  him,  and  the  whole  situation  is  a  situation  that 
one  can  envy  as  a  situation  of  dominating  good  will 
because  a  Christian  man  has  been  the  leader  of  it 
all. 

Now  the  last  point  that  I  want  to  make,  and  the 
suggestion  comes  from  what  I  heard  Mr.  Beck  say 
— and  I  join  with  those  who  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  help  that  he  has  given.  You  can’t  tell  me 
that  laymen  can’t  talk.  They  can.  They  can  get 
to  their  feet  and  talk  if  that  is  the  best  way  to  ex¬ 
press  it,  but  the  best  way  is  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  anyhow  Mr.  Beck  came  with  that  radiant  spirit 
of  good  will  and  speaks  about  educating  and  devel¬ 
oping  and  training  and  staying  by  until  the  person 
has  been  led  to  behave  like  a  human  in  the  situation. 
Now  someone  has  raised  the  question  in  a  book, 
“Why  we  behave  like  human  beings.”  Well,  some 
of  us  don’t.  We  behave  like  human  beings  because 
we  respond  to  what  the  environment  expects  of  us. 
We  want  the  good  will  of  our  neighbors  and  friends 
and  the  people  we  work  with  and  all  the  rest.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  every 
person  who  is  backward,  who  comes  late,  or  who 
knows  too  much  or  who  does  not  do  this  or  that. 
We  fellows  in  school  have  it.  We  have  got  the 
same  proposition  you  have  got  in  your  industry  with 
our  freshmen,  and  it  does  not  leave  some  of  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  seniors.  Getting  them  started  in — 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  those  powerful  influences 
of  expectancy  that  will  bring  out  the  best  in  them. 
Now  it  is  illustrated  in  this  book  this  way  in  show¬ 
ing  the  responses  of  a  family  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  community.  A  family,  just  an  ordinary  fam¬ 
ily,  working  people,  are  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
evening.  The  door  bell  rings.  Now  that  connects 
them  up  with  the  community.  Heretofore  they 
were  themselves,  but  the  door  bell  rings — the  com- 
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munity  is  now  intruding.  Mother  rises  and  takes 
off  her  apron.  Father  rises  and  puts  on  his  coat. 
Sister  gets  a  napkin  and  wipes  brother’s  mouth. 
Brother  kicks  the  cat  and  the  cat  goes  to  the  kitchen, 
and  the  only  person  who  behaves  normally  is  the 
baby,  who  bangs  on  the  chair  because  he  has  not 
caught  the  idea  that  anything  different  is  expected 
of  him.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  you  create  in  the 
mind  of  every  person,  who  is  just  an  ordinary  sort 
of  person  that  they  are  expected  to  behave  in  this 


situation  according  to  the  ideals  of  this  situation 
and  powers  that  are  latent  in  them  will  rise  to  re¬ 
spond,  to  behave  as  human  beings  when  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  in  the  situation.  That  is  really  the 
process  of  education.  You  can  educate  people  to 
work  with  you  and  be  with  you  and  get  a  real  situa¬ 
tion,  a  human  situation,  and  Jesus  will  come  into 
this  situation,  great  human,  and  the  human  interest 
in  industry  is  a  real  interest,  and  when  true  human¬ 
ity  has  come,  then  religion  is  in  industry. 


LEE  SCHOOL  CATALOGS  READY 
FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


HEE  SCHOOL  is  drawing  to  a  close  its  first  year  of  operation,  and 
any  who  had  doubt  of  the  need  for  such  a  school  at  Blue  Ridge  or  of 
the  ability  of  those  who  are  in  charge  to  render  this  needed  service, 
would  certainly  be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  its  present  patrons,  every  one 
of  whom  expresses  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  training  given. 

Teachers  of  long  experience  declare  that  they  never  saw  students  so  dili¬ 
gent,  nor  so  unanimous  in  their  hearty  support  of  high  moral  ideals  set  before 
them  by  the  teachers. 

One  case  of  dishonesty  on  examination  was  discovered,  and  this  was  vol¬ 
untarily  and  spontaneously  rebuked  by  the  students.  A  sound  foundation 
in  student  government  is  being  laid,  which  enlarges  the  opportunity  for  train¬ 
ing  future  citizens. 

The  school  is  progressive,  but  not  radical.  All  that  is  good  in  traditional 
method  will  be  preserved.  Proved  methods  that  are  progressive  will  keep 
the  school  abreast  of  advanced  ideas  that  are  entirely  sane.  W e  are  not  try¬ 
ing  experiments  on  other  people’s  children,  but  we  are  providing  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sound  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  physical  growth. 

Our  attendance  has  steadily  increased,  and  though  there  has  been  a 
small  number  of  withdrawals,  we  have  not  had  a  single  dissatisfied  patron. 

An  unusually  strong  faculty  will  be  stronger  next  year. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Jas.  A.  Peoples,  Headmaster. 
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Courses  Given  m  Summer  Quarter* 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  given: 

Association  History  and  Principles.  Course  I, 
( b ).  Given  through  first  and  second  terms.  A.  H. 
Lichty. 

Song  Leadership.  Course  5,  (b) .  J.  J.  King. 

The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Course  ii,  (d).  Given  through  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  terms.  Given  1928.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

Present  T endencies  in  Public  Education  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Course  11,  (e) .  Given  first  term  in  1927. 
W.  E.  Uphaus. 

Student  Association  Organization  and  Methods. 
Course  11,  (g).  Given  first  term.  H.  E.  Wilson. 

Campcraft.  Course  12,  (e) .  Given  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  term.  C.  B.  Loomis. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Work  with  Young 
Men  (18-25).  Course  12,  (/).  Given  first  term. 
A.  H.  Lichty. 

Basic  Studies  in  Christian  Religion.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  and  its  basis  in  reason.  Course 
11,  (b) .  Given  second  term.  W.  D.  Weather¬ 
ford. 

Anthropology.  A  study  of  the  present  develop¬ 
ment  and  cultural  status  of  the  American  Negro. 
Course  11,  (c).  Given  first  term.  W.  D.  Weath¬ 
erford. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark.  Course  15,  (d).  Given 
first  term.  O.  E.  Brown. 

Studies  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  Course  11,  (d). 
Given  second  term.  O.  E.  Brown. 

Principles  of  Religious  Education.  Course  11, 
(d).  Given  1927.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

Principles  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  the  Field  of 
Religion.  Course  11,  (e).  Given  second  term. 
Not  given  1927.  W.  E.  Uphaus. 

Jesus  as  a  Teacher.  A  study  in  Psychology  of 
Religion.  Course  12,  (d).  Given  first  term.  J.  L. 
Kesler. 

Social  Ethics.  Course  11,  (d) .  Given  second 
term.  J.  L.  Kesler. 

*The  fourth  quarter  of  the  Southern  College  is  held  at 
Blue  Ridge,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  being 
from  June  9th  to  July  21st,  the  second  from  July  21st  to 
August  31st. 


Social  Problems.  Course  15,  (e).  Given  through 
first  and  second  terms.  Not  given  1927.  R.  E. 
Baber. 

Social  Processes.  Course  22,  (d) .  Given  first 
term.  Not  given  1927.  R.  E.  Baber. 

Christian  Internationalism.  Course  11,  (d) . 

Given  through  first  and  second  terms.  O.  E. 
Brown. 

Economic  Development  of  .the  United  States. 
Course  14,  (d) .  Given  first  term.  S.  C.  Mitchell. 

Social  and  Economic  Trends  in  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury.  Course  14,  ( e ).  Given  second  term.  S.  C. 
Mitchell. 

History  of  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion ,  with  Special  Reference  to  Church  Relationship  * 
and  the  Student  Movement.  Given  second  term. 
H.  E.  Wilson. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke.  A  course  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presidents  and  campus  Bible 
study  leaders.  Course  15,  ( e ).  Given  second  term. 
W.  E.  Uphaus. 

Studies  in  the  Task  of  Student  Association  Presi¬ 
dents.  Given  second  term.  J.  W.  Bergthold. 

Methods  in  Association  Boys’  Work.  Special 
course.  Given  second  term.  C.  B.  Loomis. 

Play  Leadership.  Given  through  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  terms.  F.  B.  Messing. 

Physical  Education  for  W omen.  A  course  in 
theory  and  practice,  including  calisthenics,  games, 
gymnastic  dancing  and  marching.  Given  through 
first  and  second  terms.  F.  B.  Messing. 

Elementary  Physical  Education  for  Men.  The¬ 
ory  and  Practice.  Daily.  Given  through  first  and 
second  terms.  A.  B.  Miles. 

Advajiced  Physical  Education  for  Men.  Theory 
and  Practice.  Daily.  Given  through  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  terms.  F.  B.  Messing. 

Boxing  and  Wrestling.  Given  first  term.  A.  B. 
Miles. 

Physiology  of  Exercise.  Given  first  term.  A.  B. 
Miles. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education. 
Given  first  term.  F.  B.  Messing. 
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Physical  Examination,  Physical  Diagnosis,  An¬ 
thropometry,  and  Prescription  of  Exercise.  ,  Given 
first  term.  F.  B.  Messing. 

Aquatics  for  Men.  A  course  in  elementary  and 
advanced  swimming,  diving,  and  life  saving.  Given 
first  term. 

Aquatics  for  Women.  A  course  in  elementary 
and  advanced  swimming,  diving,  and  life  saving. 
Given  through  first  and  second  terms. 

A  Course  in  the  Coaching  of  Major  Sports. 
Given  through  first  and  second  terms.  A.  B.  Miles. 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 

I  said,  “Give  me  the  name  of  the  clerk  and  we  will 
get  him  up  here.”  “No,  I  can’t  give  you  his  name.” 

I  said,  “You  want  me  to  discipline  this  boy  on  the 
testimony  of  that  man  who  couldn’t  come  up  here? 
That  died  ten  years  ago.”  A  man  asked  me  if  I 
would  really  do  that  in  my  factory.  I  told  him, 
“Sure,  why  not?”  He  said,  “If  I  did  that  in  my 
factory,  the  work  would  blow  up.”  It  has  not  done 
that  for  us.  It  has  made  our  foremen  mighty  fine 
fellows.  It  has  made  them  analyze  the  problems, 
and  they  have  been  willing  to  come  to  the  matter 
and  to  work  it  out. 

The  third  thought,  a  civic  responsibility.  I  don’t 
know  how  to  get  this  over,  but  I  feel  it  very  deeply. 
I  can  give  you  no  better  words  than  the  words  of 
our  President  in  an  address  a  while  ago  on  manage¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  employes.  He  takes  this 
ground,  that  the  employment  of  youth  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  sacred  trust.  When  we  get  that  viewpoint 
of  our  jobs  we  will  go  back  with  a  little  different 
feeling.  I  like  to  feel  that  it  is  our  job  to  send 
our  employes  back  in  their  homes  at  night  better 
fitted  as  citizens,  and  if  we  can’t  do  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  look  in  the  looking  glass.  There  came  a 
woman  in  my  office  a  whde  ago.  Before  the  war 
she  never  had  to  worry  about  what  a  dollar  looked 
like.  Her  husband  died  for  us.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  looking  for  employment.  She  said,  “I  am  em¬ 
ployed  now,  but  the  conditions  are  so  unspeakable 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  to  have 
bread,  I  would  not  go  back  for  my  money.”  I  came 


down  and  opened  my  office  one  morning,  and  the 
office  boy  said,  “Mr.  Beck,  that  little  woman  there 
scrubbing  the  marble  must  be  in  trouble.  She  has 
been  crying  all  morning.”  I  told  him  to  tell  her 
to  come  in.  She  came  in,  and  then  I  heard  her 
story  quickly.  Her  husband  worked  on  the  rail¬ 
road  in  the  roundhouse.  He  had  been  home  to  see 
her  three  weeks  before,  and  he  hadn’t  been  heard 
from  since.  Somebody  told  her  he  had  probably 
been  killed,  and  they  had  buried  him  to  keep  from 
having  a  fuss.  On  Monday  of  that  week  she  had 
gone  over  to  try  to  get  some  information  about  her 
husband,  and  a  man,  forgetting  himself,  had  cursed 
her  out  of  his  office.  I  said,  “I  will  get  you  some 
word  about  him,”  and  as  she  walked  out  of  my  of¬ 
fice  the  Governor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  walked  in¬ 
to  my  office.  I  turned  to  him  and  told  him  about  it 
and  said,  “If  you  had  my  job,  how  would  you  handle 
a  case  like  that?”  He  said,  “Come  with  me,”  and 
we  found  another  governor  and  he  said,  “Tell  Dick 
your  story,”  and  he  flushed  and  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “Go  upstairs  and  handle  that  case  just  the 
way  you  think  it  should  be  handled,  but  know  we 
are  with  you.”  I  didn’t  stop  half  way.  I  told 
him  an  unconfirmed  story  of  a  scrubwoman.  He 
said,  “Just  give  me  thirty-five  minutes.”  Thirty- 
five  minutes  later  he  said  to  the  woman,  “Your  hus¬ 
band  is  all  right.”  He  said  to  me,  “I  am  going  on 
a  special  trip  and  will  be  back  Saturday  night.”  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  my  telephone  rang,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  woman’s  husband  was  all  right.  He  said 
he  had  found  the  man  who  had  insulted  her,  and 
said  he  would  never  have  a  chance  to  insult  anybody 
again.  I  say  to  you  about  the  measure  of  a  man  is 
our  willingness  to  go  to  the  defense  of  a  person  who 
is  defenseless.  When  the  day  comes  that  my  man¬ 
agement  won’t  follow  me,  I  say  there  is  another 
job  waiting  for  me. 

Now,  the  last  thought.  I  like  to  think  that  I  have 
a  responsibility  for  the  people  who  come  in  our  doors 
looking  for  employment.  You  people  look  so  good 
here  that  I  don’t  suppose  you  have  ever  had  to  go 
out  and  look  for  a  jo'b.  If  you  want  an  experience, 
just  let  me  send  you  up  and  down  a  certain  section 
of  this  country  and  let  you  knock  at  the  door  and 
see  how  many  times  they  kiss  you  in  the  course  of 
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a  week.  Of  all  the  people  who  have  come  to  our 
office  looking  for  employment,  let  me  say  this,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  spot  where  good  will  can  be  made 
so  quickly  or  destroyed  so  quickly  as  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  personnel  office.  Let  us  be  mighty  certain 
that  the  people  who  come  to  us  for  employment  aie 
treated  courteously. 

One  day  there  came  into  our  office  one  of  these 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  he  crossed  my  floor  I  saw 
that  part  of  his  foot  was  sticking  outside  of  his  shoe. 
He  had  on  just  a  little  blue  shirt,  but  in  his  button 
hole  he  wore  a  beautiful  rose,  and  after  I  got  his 
name,  just  to  ease  him  up  a  bit  I  said,  “I  suppose 
some  young  lady  pinned  that  rose  on  you  today, 
and  he  said,  “Yes,  Mr.  Beck,  she  did.”  He  said, 
“I  live  over  here  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  tenement 
house  with  my  mother.  She  has  been  sick  in  bed, 
but  every  day  there  is  a  little  girl  that  climbs  up¬ 
stairs  and  puts  a  bunch  of  posies  by  mother’s  bed.” 
I  have  been  thinking  of  that  little  uncrowned  prin¬ 
cess  climbing  up  to  put  a  bunch  of  posies  by  a  sick 
woman’s  bed.  There  are  lots  of  good  folks  left  who 
are  giving  out  the  cup  of  water,  and  I  turned  to 
the  lad.  He  said,  “This  morning  she  took  one  of 
the  roses  and  put  it  on  my  coat.”  Well,  I  chatted 
with  him  just  a  little  bit,  and  then  I  saw  that  little 
hand  come  up  and  the  rose  come  out  of  his  button¬ 
hole  as  he  handed  it  to  me.  He  said,  “I  would  like 
to  have  you  have  that.”  I  said,  “No,  I  would  not 
want  to  take  it.”  He  said,  “I  want  you  to  have  it. 
You  are  the  only  man  who  has  been  kind  to  me 
this  morning.” 

Here  we  are  up  here  at  the  beginning  of  this  con¬ 
ference.  It  has  repayed  me  for  coming  down  here. 
The  thing  that  I  am  just  anxious  to  get  across  in 
this  way  this  afternoon — I  could  bring  you  boxes  of 
personnel  work  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  man¬ 
agement’s  problems,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  thing  that  is  going  to  help  us  through  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  national  life  is  just  a  little  more  of  what 
I  call  brotherhood  in  God.  I  don’t  know  what  else 
to  call  it.  That  is  the  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  here  this  afternoon.  I  don’t  care  what  your 
job  is.  It  don’t  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me 
whether  you  are  the  manager  of  your  firm  or  carry¬ 


ing  the  water  down  below,  for  after  all,  life  is  filled 
with  commonplaces,  for  we  spend  most  of  our  time 
in  making  bread,  but  the  thing  that  I  like  out  of 
these  delightful  moments  with  you  here  this  after¬ 
noon  is  just  this — that  our  problems  are  going  to 
work  out  not  through  some  great  orations,  but  just 
when  each  one  of  us  catches  the  spirit  of  the  message 
which  I  have  given  to  you  today  of  a  willingness  to 
give  of  ourselves.  I  crossed  the  park  the  other  day 
early  in  the  day.  It  was  not  awake.  I  was  on  the 
way  to  the  garage  to  get  my  car,  and  suddenly  there 
in  front  of  me  was  the  memorial  erected  to  Spencer 
Strask,  the  Wall  Street  banker,  and  I  saw  these 
words: 

“Spencer  Strask’s  one  object  in  life  was  to  do 
right  and  to  serve  his  fellow  men.  He  gave  his  life 
abundantly  to  hasten  the  coming  of  a  new  and  better 
day.” 

Foreman  spells  leadership.  If  you  he  a  leader 
you  will  have  to  do  something  to  justify  it,  for  a 
leader  must  feel  deeper  and  see  farther  than  other 
folks.  A  leader  must  be  willing  to  go  on  alone,  but 
if  he  has  the  courage  other  folks  will  take  a  part, 
and  in  my  closing  message  to  you  this  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  those  stirring  words 
of  Douglas  Marks: 

“Go  ye,  a  man  must  have  his  wages, 

It  has  been  so  through  all  the  ages. 

A  man  must  also  have  his  hire, 

To  set  his  table  and  feed  his  fire, 

And  yet  his  wage,  however  much, 

Is  not  enough  to  touch  his  weary  hands  and  heart 
with  feeling; 

He  must  come  homeward  somehow  feeling 
That  not  with  this  a  man  is  paid. 

But  if  we  come  homeward  tonight, 

And  know  today  we  did  the  right, 

And  made  the  world  that  never  knew  it, 

A  little  better  passing  through  it, 

That  something  we  have  made  or  done 
H  as  brought  delight  to  anyone. 

Yes,  know  we  served  our  fellow  men, 

Then  we  are  paid, 

But  not  ’til  then. 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery  t  Souvenirs 

51  PATTON  AVENUE,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  provides  the  Best  Certi¬ 
fied,  Special  Raw  and  Pasteurized 
Milk;  Cultured  Buttermilk,  Cottage 
Cheese,  Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 


The  Hay  Gang  on  the  Biltmore  Farm*. 


BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  ANNUAL  HEADQUARTERS 


School  Work  our  Specialty 


136  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 


Nashville,  Tennessee 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  S  cemc  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  ^^estem  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell — the  top  of  Eastern  America — 6,711  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERLEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 
Apparatus 

calltT  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  Pro™esca  r'  1 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUCTION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and1  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BON  MARCHE 

“ Asheville’s  Quality  Department  Store" 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 


A  Holiday  Prayer 


The  Missionary  Conference 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference 
Southern  Summer  School 
The  Industrial  Conference 


JUNE,  1927 
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1927  PROGRAM 


Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  June  7  to  1  7 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  18  to  27 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Missionary  Education  Conference,  June  28  to  July  8 

G.  Q.  LeSourd,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Conference  on  Lay  Evangelism,  June  30-July  4 

Leon  C.  Palmer,  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Community  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  July  8  to  18 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Everett,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Summer  School  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  19  to  August  2 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors’  Conference,  July  19  to  22 

A.  M.  Pennybacker,  Y.  M.  C.  A„  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers’  Aid  Conference,  August  8-13 

Miss  Daisy  Cummings,  Travelers’  Aid,  Union  Station,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  August  5,  6,  7 

E.  G.  Wilson,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Men’s  Evangelistic  Clubs,  August  12  to  14 

James  Morton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Summer  Quarter  of  Southern  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  9  to  August  3  1 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SCY  Camp,  June  24  to  August  19 

C.  B.  Loomis,  2015  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Social  Work  Executive  Institute,  August  1-27 

Arthur  A.  Guild,  Grace-American  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Southern  Summer  School  for  Social  Service  and  Christian  Workers, 

August  5  to  28 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Endeavor  Leadership  Conference,  August  19-21 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  S.  Chandler,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

“The  Student  Inquiry,”  August  24-3  1 

J.  W.  Bergthold,  412  Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lee  School  for  Boys,  Second  Year  Opens  September  7,  1927 

J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

NoT£:  For  full  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  conferences,  write  to  the  person  indicated. 
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A  Way  Out4 

By  Mr.  Kirby  Page 


ElpgS  a  result  of  the  thinking  that  we  have  been 
lyra  doing  together,  many  of  us  are  rapidly 
jggQ  reaching  the  conclusion  that  this  world 
of  ours  is  at  least  half  pagan,  and  we  are  coming 
to  think  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the  earth  where 
the  gospel -of  Jesus  is  not  preached  or  practiced. 
But  we  are  in  danger  of  exaggerating.  It  would  be 
easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  thoroughly 
pagan  world — that  there  is  not  much  good  in  it, 
that  there  are  not  very  many  decent,  honorable  peo¬ 
ple  in  it.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration.  There  are,  of  course,  many,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  devout  men  and  women  who  are  honestly 
seeking  to  serve  God.  There  are  great  areas  of  life 
where  the  highest  principles  of  Jesus  are  finding  His 
way  adequate  expressions,  but  we  want  in  these  days 
to  face  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  been  doing,  and  some  of  us  are  very  much 
troubled.  We  are  wondering  as  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  conference  just  what  we  can  do  about  a 
pagan  world  or  a  world  that  is  semi-pagan.  We 
have  been  thinking  together  about  the  evils  in  sev¬ 
eral  realms  of  life.  Some  of  us  have  been  very 
much  troubled  over  the  things  that  we  have  been 
thinking  about.  We  have  been  asking  ourselves 
in  the  groups  and  have  been  thinking  just  what  are 
we  to  do  about  it?  We  are  going  to  leave  here 

*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Southern  Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference,  Blue  Ridge, 
June  11,  1926. 


now,  and  we  want  to  know  what  to  do.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  semi-pagan  world  in  which 
we  find  ourselves? 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  certain  suggestions  that 
may  be  worth  thinking  about  when  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  we  can  do.  My  first  suggestion  is  this : 
That  you  cease  looking  for  a  panacea  or  a  cure-all  ; 
that  you  abandon  once  and  forever  to  search  for  a 
solution  for  any  one  thing  that  will  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 'there  is  no 
solution — no  single  solution — for  this  complex  sit¬ 
uation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  There  is  no  code  of 
laws  that  tells  us  in  any  detail  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  There  is  no  modern  Tenth  Com¬ 
mandment  that  warns  us  against  wrong  or  that  calls 
attention  to  all  of  the  virtues  or  gives  us  direct  in¬ 
structions.  There  is  no  list  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  do.  I  know  the  desire  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
you.  How  eagerly  would  you  make  use  of  any  book 
if  you  could  be  sure  that  by  turning  over  the  index 
and  looking  for  the  word  representing  the  particu¬ 
lar  problem  that  troubles  you.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  such  book  in  existence.  There  is  no  place  we 
can  find  and  look  under  the  heading  of  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  been  talking  about,  such  as  fra¬ 
ternity,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  place  we  can  look  and 
find  a  sub-heading  of  this  kind  which  says  that  this 
is  right  and  that  is  wrong.  There  is  no  place  we  can 
turn  and  locate  any  of  these  problems.  I  say  this  in 
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the  beginning,  because  it  is  necessary  that  we  put  it 
first  in  your  minds. 

Now  let  me  make  the  following  suggestions.  The 
first  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  the  facts.  Find 
out  the  truth  about  a  given  situation.  This  will 
apply  to  any  of  the  problems  we  have  been  think¬ 
ing  about.  You  think  of  those  five  main  divisions 
in  which  your  groups  have  been  divided.  There 
are  no  solutions  for  any  of  them  until  you  know  the 
truth.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  a  trite  thing  to  say  that 
we  must  begin  by  getting  the  facts,  but  we  ought 
to  keep  saying  that  until  we  act  on  that  basis. 
There  will  be  no  marked  improvement  until  we  be¬ 
gin  to  base  our  conclusions  upon  facts.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  you  and  I  can  get  facts.  One, 
of  course,  is  by  direct  observation — by  going  in  and 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
facts  readily  accessible,  but  it  takes  time  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  it,  and  that  means  that  if  you  and  I  are 
going  to  do  anything  really  effective  we  have  got  to 
take  time  to  get  the  truth  and  get  at  the  facts.  Now 
that  means  we  have  got  to  spend  time  reading.  One 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  life  is  the  readiness  with 
which  we  waste  time  and  kill  time  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  that  will  be  very  effective  except  as  we 
are  Mulling  to  take  time  to  find  out  the  truth.  This 
applies  to  any  one  of  the  problems  we  have  been  con¬ 


sidering.  Whether  it  be  any  of  the  world  relations, 
race  relations,  etc.,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  an 
eager  search  for  evidence,  for  facts,  for  truth. 

But  there  is  a  thing  that  must  go  along  Muth  that. 
We  can  acquaint  ourselves  and  must  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  the  ideals  upon  which  we  are  seeking  to 
find  the  truth.  This  means  that  we  must  more 
thoroughly  acquaint  ourselves  with  Jesus’  conception 
of  what  life  ought  to  be,  and  we  will  bring  to  bear 
the  light  of  these  principles,  of  this  teaching,  upon 
these  facts  as  we  observe  them.  That  means  that 
we  have  got  a  two-fold  kind  of  study  to  do — not 
only  study  the  evidence  concerning  the  world  as  it 
now  is,  but  also  more  thoroughly  impregnate  our¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  Now  that  may  be  a  trite  sort  of 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  task  of  lifting  the  world.  Now  that  ought  to 
serve  to  remind  us  most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
who  call  themselves  Christians  who  have  only  the 
faintest  and  most  incomplete  understanding  of 
Jesus’  way  of  life  and  of  the  world  Jesus  wanted  to 
build.  One  of  the  principles  of  building  that  kind 
of  world  is  understanding  M7hat  it  is,  and  that  means 
that  we  have  got  to  do  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
things  that  Bruce  Curry  has  been  talking  to  us 
about.  We  have  got  to  go  back  to  the  records,  and 
not  read  it  just  hurriedly  or  casually  as  a  matter  of 
habit.  We  have  got  to  go  back  and  study  it  and 


A  HOLIDAY  PRAYER 

By  the  breadth  of  the  blue  that  shines  in  silence  o’er  me, 

By  the  lejigth  of  the  mountain-lines  that  stretch  before  me. 

By  the  height  of  the  cloud  that  sails,  with  rest  in  motion, 

Over  the  plains  and  the  vales  to  the  measureless  ocean, 

(Oh,  how  the  sight  of  the  things  that  are  great  enlarges  the  eyes!) 

Lead  me  out  of  the  narrow  life,  to  the  peace  of  the  hills  and  the  skies. 

k or  the  comforting  warmth  of  the  sun  that  my  body  embraces, 

I1  or  the  cool  of  the  waters  that  run  through  the  shadowy  places , 
b  or  the  balm  of  the  breezes  that  brush  my  face  with  their  fingers. 

For  the  vesper-hymn  of  the  thrush  when  the  delight  Ungers, 
l  or  the  long  breath,  the  deep  breath,  the  breath  of  a  heart  without  care ■ — 

I  will  give  thanks  and  adore  thee,  God  of  the  open  air! 

— FROM  HENRY  VAN  DYKE’S  “GOD  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR.” 
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enter  into  it  in  a  sympathetic  way,  and  really  find 
out  what  Jesus  meant  by  these  various  teachings 
that  He  gave,  and  understand  something  of  the 
spirit  of  His  life.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  got 
to  know  something  more  about  the  idea  toward 
which  we  are  striving  if  we  want  to  reach  it. 

The  third  thing  is  to  get  the  facts,  come  to  know 
the  truth  with  regard  to  these  various  problems,  and 
come  to  know  more  about  the  ideal  by  which  we 
will  judge  these  practices,  and  then  this:  After  we 
have  tested  any  one  of  these  sets  of  facts  that  we 
have  discovered  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  have  reached  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  those  facts  in  the  light  of  this  teach¬ 
ing,  the  third  essential  thing  we  must  do  is  to  act 
upon  our  conclusions.  Let  me  make  that  more  spe¬ 
cific.  Suppose  we  dig  around  and  find  the  facts 
concerning  race  conditions  in  our  home  community, 
or  maybe  in  our  college  community.  We  discover 
certain  facts  about  the  way  certain  people  treat  cer¬ 
tain  other  people,  or  certain  groups  treat  certain 
other  groups.  We  find  out  Negroes  are  treated  dif¬ 
ferently  by  white  people.  We  try  to  get  an  impar¬ 
tial  survey  of  the  evidence.  We  try  to  find  out  just 
what  is  going  on  in  our  community.  We  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  all  the  impartial  judgment  we  can  com¬ 
mand.  We  go  at  it  in  a  scientific  way,  as  much  as 
we  know  how,  by  direct  observation,  investigation, 
by  reading,  and  by  what  other  people  are  saying,  in 
every  way  we  can.  We  go  at  this  business  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  is  happening  so  far  as  the  races  are 
concerned,  and  then  we  go  back  and  see  if  we  can 
find  out  what  teaching  Jesus  gave  that  has  any  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  relations  between  races.  We  will  run 
across  the  page  in  the  New  Testament  about  Jesus 
and  the  woman  of  Samaria.  We  will  read  that  it 
was  the  custom  in  that  day  for  the  Jews  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  We  will  discover 
that  again  and  again  Jesus  was  associated  with  peo¬ 
ple  that  were  beyond  the  custom,  that  were  not  as¬ 
sociated  with  by  His  friends.  We  read  that  and  try 
to  find  out  what  it  means.  Just  what  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  talked  with  the 
woman  at  the  well?  What  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
went  out  and  took  supper  with  that  hated  tax  col¬ 
lector?  We  try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  that 
passage,  of  that  incident,  of  that  illustration.  Then 


we  do  the  third  thing.  We  bring  to  bear  upon  lo¬ 
cal  conditions  the  way  white  people  treat  black 
people  in  our  community.  We  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  facts  our  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
way  Jesus  treated  the  woman  of  Samaria  or  any 
one  of  the  dozen  illustrations.  Then  we  begin  to 
pass  judgment.  These  local  conditions  are  opposite 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  What  shall  we  say  about 
this  given  situation  in  our  community?  1  hat  is, 
we  begin  to  evaluate  the  facts  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  or  the  ideals,  and  we  reach  certain  con¬ 
clusions.  We  say,  so  far  as  I  know  the  facts,  so 
far  as  I  understand  the  principles,  this  is  wrong. 
This  ought  not  to  be  the  way  folks  treat  each  other. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  way  that  Jesus  would  have 
us  treat  people  is  this  way  and  that  way,  and  we 
begin  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  facts — we  begin 
to  evaluate  them — and  I  think  the  third  thing  we 
do  is,  after  we  have  brought  the  light  of  our  prin¬ 
ciples  to  bear  upon  our  facts,  is  to  begin  to  act  on  a 
basis  of  our  conclusions.  Now  unless  we  are  willing 
to  act,  we  might  just  as  well  stop  here  and  now. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  any  good  in  this  world— we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  acceptable  share  in  up¬ 
rooting  the  evils  of  our  day,  whether  they  be  in  the 
realm  of  race  relations,  or  economic  relations,  or  any 
of  the  other  spheres,  unless,  as  we  get  the  facts  and 
as  we  evaluate  those  facts  in  the  high  principles,  we 
are  willing  to  act  on  a  basis  of  our  conclusions.  We 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that  the 
whole  business  is  foolish  unless  it  is  going  to  lead 
to  action. 

Here,  again,  there  are  two  ways  we  can  act.  We 
have  found  the  facts  concerning  the  situation.  We 
have  decided  that  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  these 
facts  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  This  situa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  changed.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
needs  to  be  changed  in  this  way  and  that  way.  We 
propose  to  act.  There  are  two  ways  we  can  act. 
One  is  by  changing  our  own  personal  attitude  and 
by  changing  our  own  personal  conclusions ;  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  this  kind  of  solution  until 
you  and  I  are  willing  to  change  our  own  personal 
attitudes,  the  way  we  look  upon  people,  the  way  we 
view  the  situation,  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves  in 
that  situation — unless  we  are  willing  to  make  our 
own  personal  conduct  in  accord  with  our  conclu- 
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sions,  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  build¬ 
ing  a  better  world.  That  is  obvious.  We  have  got 
to  put  into  practice  these  conclusions  that  we  read 
in  the  light  of  our  knowledge. 

There  is  another  kind  of  action  we  can  take. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  problems  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  actions  of  individuals,  whereby  two 
individuals  change  their  attitudes  toward  each  other 
and  come  into  a  new  relationship.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  the  world  are  of  that  sort  and  can  be 


changed  by  the  action  of  myself  or  yourself.  There 
are  many  other  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  are  solved  upon  a  group  basis — a  social 
basis,  a  co-operative  basis.  Many  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  problems  are  of  that  sort.  Most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  international  relations — certainly  between 
governments — are  of  that  sort.  Most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  war  are  of  the  character  that  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  individuals  alone,  and  they  have  to 
be  solved  by  social  action.  What  can  we  do  about 


BLUE  RIDGE  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 


Ten  Days  of  Privilege  and  Inspiration,  June  28-July  8 

R.  B.  Eleazer 

UNDREDS  of  missionary  leaders  throughout  the  South  are  looking  forward 
to  the  All-Southern  Conference  of  the  Missionary  Education  movement,  to 
be  held  June  28  to  July  8,  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
summer  assembly  points  in  America.  The  1927  Conference  promises  to  be  in 
some  ways  the  best  of  the  long  series  of  annual  meetings  conducted  by  this  organization 
in  the  Southeast,  beginning  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  An  unusually  strong  program 
has  been  provided  for  this  year,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  presenting  many 
of  the  ablest  leaders  from  the  various  denominations. 

There  will  be  six  general  missionary  courses,  three  courses  in  Bible  study,  five  in 
missionary  methods,  four  normal  and  four  advanced  courses.  Credits  will  be  given 
in  the  several  classes  leading  to  a  “certificate  of  training  in  missionary  education.” 
Among  the  general  courses  will  be  “The  Adventure  of  the  Church,”  “The  Story  of 
Missions,”  “The  Cost  of  a  New  World,”  and  “The  Religions  of  Mankind.”  The 
department  of  methods  will  embrace  courses  on  young  people’s  problems,  on  work  in 
young  people’s  groups,  missions  in  the  local  church,  missionary  story  telling,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  education  through  dramatics.  The  normal  classes  deal  with  the  teaching  of 
missions  to  primaries,  juniors,  and  adolescents,  and  the  leading  of  mission-study  classes. 

The  faculty  will  include  Dr.  E.  H.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Hume  R.  Steel,  and  Miss 
Julia  Stevens,  from  Methodist  headquarters,  Nashville;  Dr.  H.  F.  Williams  and 
Edward  D.  Grant,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  Board;  Bishop  Theodore  D. 
Bratton,  of  Jackson,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Taul  B.  White,  field  worker  of  the  Baptist  Woman’s 
Missionary  Union;  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  missionary  secretary  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Convention;  Dr.  John  L.  Lobingier,  of  the  Congregational  Education  Society;  Miss 
Nancy  F.  White,  Presbyterian  Home  Missions  secretary;  Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  of 
the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society;  Dr.  W.  Iv.  Bloom,  Congregational  mission¬ 
ary  secretary,  and  many  others. 

The  annual  M.  E.  M.  Conference  is  in  no  sense  a  competitor  of  the  various 
denominational  missionary  conferences,  but  is  supplementary  to  them  all,  occupying 
a  unique  place  in  the  field  of  missionary  training.  Not  only  are  its  leaders  drawn 
from  the  various  denominations,  but  the  attendance,  also,  is  made  up  in  the  same  way. 
About  four  hundred  delegates  are  expected  this  year.  For  further  information,  write 
to  the  chairman,  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  Box  330,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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that  kind  of  a  problem?  That  kind  of  problem 
cannot  be  solved  except  as  it  is  solved  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  call  public  opinion,  therefore,  each  one  of 
us  has  a  definite  responsibility  for  this  big,  huge 
world.  We  have  a  responsibility,  and  that  is  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  communities,  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  of  great  masses  of  people  in  order  to  change 
the  whole  business  of  public  opinion.  Now  every 
one  of  us  has  a  definite  responsibility  to  put  into 
practice  our  convictions  with  reference  to  these  great 
evils.  Let  me  be  specific.  We  look  at  the  facts, 
so  far  as  we  can  get  them,  concerning  the  relations 
between  nations.  We  see  that  on  the  whole  there 
are  many  phases  of  international  relations  that  are 
barbarous.  We  see  that  certain  practices  and  cer¬ 
tain  attitudes,  so  long  as  they  are  maintained,  lead 
surely  to  hostility  and  to  war.  We  look  at  the  facts 
of  war,  we  go  back  to.  the  New  Testament,  and  we 
try  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  that  record  that 
sheds  any  light  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  about  so 
bad  an  evil.  We  discover  many  passages.  We  dis¬ 
cover  certain  things  that  seem  to  shed  light  upon  it. 
We  reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  light  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  facts  concerning  the  relations 
between  nations,  this  whole  business  of  war  in  the 
light  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  cannot  be  justified. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Well,  our 
problem  is  the  problem  of  changing  public  opinion, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  kind  of  problems  that  cannot 
be  changed  any  other  way  than  by  changing  the 
disposition  of  enormous  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a 
huge  task,  but  it  is  a  task  in  which  we  must  have  a 
part.  You  can  take  any  problem,  whether  it  be  a 
local  or  a  world  problem,  and  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  in  either  case — in  both  cases.  In  the  one  case 
we  may  be  able  to  remedy  the  situation  by  changing 
our  own  personal  attitude  and  our  own  personal 
practices.  Many  of  our  problems  are  of  that  sort. 
Many  of  our  relations  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  could  easily  be  remedied.  We  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  put  into  practice  our  principles  in  that  kind 
of  a  situation.  In  the  other  situation,  where  we  do 
not  have  any  direct  control  over  the  problem,  we 
have  a  direct  responsibility  for  public  opinion.  That 
is,  we  have  got  to  go  about  the  task  of  changing  at¬ 
titudes  and  practices.  All  the  mechanisms  that  are 


available  we  must  make  use  of  that  will  help  in 
changing  attitudes  of  people. 

Now  you  ought  to  be  thinking,  and  no  doubt  you 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  specific  problems,  as  I  am 
trying  to  sketch  in  this  hurried  way  the  kind  of 
things  we  can  do.  If  we  will  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  problem  that  has  been  pressed  upon  us,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  what  I  have  said  thus  far  is 
applicable  to  any  kind  of  a  situation,  whether  it  be 
that  of  relations  between  groups  or  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races,  whether  it  be  political  or  international, 
whether  it  be  community  relations,  whether  it  be 
the  question  of  relations  between  the  churches,  or 
within  a  given  church,  or  the  various  institutions 
within  a  college.  Whatever  kind  of  situation — does 
not  this  general  outline  give  us  a  clue  as  to  how 
we  can  proceed  ?  Get  the  facts,  know  what  we  are 
talking  about;  cease  to  deal  in  generalities  and  in 
general  abstract  statements.  Begin  to  talk  in  terms 
of  evidence,  get  a  bigger  grasp  upon  the  meaning  of 
our  religion  by  which  we  are  going  to  judge  and 
evaluate  these  facts,  whatever  they  may  be;  and 
then,  after  we  have  evaluated  these  facts  in  the  light 
of  our  principles,  begin  to  act.  Either  begin  quickly 
through  individual  changes  of  conduct  or  practices, 
or  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  situation  in  every 
way  we  can  our  influence  to  change  public  opinion. 

Now,  there  is  a  fourth  thing.  After  we  have 
done  that  sort  of  thing,  what  else?  There  is  an¬ 
other  thing  that  we  must  never  forget.  Be  ready 
to  take  the  consequences  of  acting.  Get  the  facts, 
evaluate  the  facts  in  the  light  of  your  principles,  act 
either  directly  or  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  and 
then  be  ready  for  what  comes — and  it  will  come. 
I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  are  to  go  out  looking 
for  trouble.  I  know  some  people  that  give  you  the 
impression  that  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
They  are  trying  to  get  into  trouble.  They  get  an 
idea.  They  think  that  it  is  a  radical  idea,  an  un¬ 
usual  idea,  and  they  seem  to  be  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  quickly  they  must  get  into  trouble. 
You  need  not  go  looking  for  trouble.  \  ou  will  find 
it  soon  enough  without  a  search  for  it,  but  unless  you 
are  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  your  action, 
you  are  not  going  to  count  for  very  much  in  building 
this  new  kind  of  world,  for  the  whole  of  history 
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seems  to  indicate  one  thing — that  an)?  man  or  woman 
who  starts  out  to  change  things  as  they  are  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  meet  strenuous  opposition.  Go  back  and 
look  at  the  life  of  Jesus  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is 
any  clearer  than  that  He  met  opposition.  Nothing 
is  any  clearer  than  that  the  folks  of  His  day  would 
not  let  Jesus  live  the  kind  of  life  He  wanted  to  live. 
They  wouldn’t  let  Him  live  His  life.  The  record 
says,  “He  went  about  doing  good.”  But,  in  the  end, 
“They  hanged  Him  on  a  cross.”  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  seriously  why  they  put  Jesus  to  death? 
He  was  a  good  man.  His  whole  life  was  reflected 
of  good  will,  kindness,  and  love.  He  gave  us  the 
impression  of  doing  good,  but  lived  on  a  basis  of 
His  own  higher  teachings.  Why  did  they  put  Him 
to  death?  Why  did  they  not  let  a  good  man  live 
His  whole  life?  Why  did  they  not  put  the  twelve 
to  death?  What  happened  to  the  seventy?  Why 
does  a  good  man  frequently  meet  with  direct  per¬ 
secution  and  occasionally  visited  with  bodily  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  once  in  a  while  put  to  death  ?  I  have 
tried,  I  confess,  to  analyze  that.  It  is  one  of  the 


puzzles  of  life  that  folks  do  not  want  other  people  to 
live  good  lives  if  those  good  lives  are  different  from 
the  lives  that  are  being  lived  by  most  of  the  people 
in  the  community.  There  seems  to  be  three  rea¬ 
sons,  and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  keep  this 
in  mind. 

The  first  of  the  reasons  why  Jesus  was  put  to 
death,  and  why  good  people  have  always  been  per¬ 
secuted  is  because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  opposed  Him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
not  many  of  Jesus’  fellowmen  had  even  the  remot¬ 
est  idea  of  what  He  was  talking  about.  His  teach¬ 
ing  was  not  understood.  The  rank  and  file  of  peo¬ 
ple  never  knew  what  He  really  was  talking  about. 
Even  His  own  disciples  didn’t  know  very  much 
about  His  teachings.  At  the  very  end  of  His  life, 
after  Jesus  had  poured  Himself  into  the  twelve,  they 
had  only  a  small  glimpse  of  what  He  was  talking 
about.  You  go  to  the  records  and  discover  that 
after  Jesus  taught  about  the  Kingdom  of  God,  after 
all  His  teaching,  and  after  His  numerous  personal 
talks  with  His  disciples  about  the  Kingdom  of  God, 


Eighth  Annual  Conference  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors, 

Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina 

JULY  19-22,  1927 

The  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors  will  be  held  at  Blue  Ridge, 
North  Carolina,  July  19  to  22. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  bring  together  representative  members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Southern  Associations.  The  program  includes  presentations  and  discussions  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  problems  and  programs. 

The  conference  this  year  is  built  around  two  objectives.  The  first  is  inspiration,  and  the 
second,  information. 

The  conference  setting  in  itself  gives  inspiration,  as  there  is  no  more  beautiful  spot  in  the 
Southland  than  the  Christian  training  center  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  fifteen  miles  from 
Asheville.  Inspiration  will  also  come  from  Association  leaders,  who  will  bring  messages  of 
achievement  by  the  Association  in  its  wrork  throughout  the  world. 

The  practical  and  informative  phase  of  the  conference  this  year  will  be  the  consideration 
of  outstanding  pieces  of  work  being  done  in  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fields.  Various  cities  of  the 
South  have  been  assigned  places  on  the  program  to  present  statements  of  achievements  in  their 
fields  which  have  attracted  Southwide  attention. 

The  social  and  recreational  side  of  the  conference  is  emphasized  by  the  annual  watermelon 
party,  hikes,  scenic  trips,  and  outdoor  games. 

The  ladies  and  families  of  directors  attending  will  be  happy  at  Blue  Ridge.  Association 
presidents  should  by  all  means  take  advantage  of  this  conference. 
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they  did  not  know  what  He  was  talking  about.  At 
the  very  end  do  you  not  hear  the  inner  three  argu¬ 
ing  among  themselves  as  to  who  is  going  to  have  the 
chief  throne  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  when  it  comes? 
So  little  had  they  understood  His  Kingdom,  that 
they  thought  He  was  talking  in  terms  of  a  king¬ 
dom  with  a  throne.  If  you  go  to  the  record  and  read 
of  that  most  tragic  hour  in  Jesus’  life  when  He  was 
facing  temptation,  was  facing  the  supreme  crisis  of 
H  is  life,  He  was  hungry  for  human  friendship,  and 
picked  out  the  three  He  thought  knew  Him  best 
and  asked  them  to  watch  with  Him  and  pray  with 
H  im  while  He  made  His  great  decision.  What 
happened?  So  little  did  these  three  understand 
Jesus  that  each,  at  the  very  moment  of  supreme 
crisis  in  His  life,  went  to  sleep — couldn’t  even  keep 
awake  at  the  time  when  Jesus  needed  them  most. 
If  they  had  understood  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  the  life  of  the 
Master,  they  would  not  have  slept  for  weeks.  Jesus 
woke  them  up  and  they  went  back  to  sleep  again. 
He  woke  them  up  the  second  time  and  they  went 
back  to  sleep  the  second  time.  If  the  inner  three 
did  not  understand  Him,  how  little  did  the  popu¬ 
lace  understand  Him,  and  they  killed  Him  in  the 
first  place  because  they  did  not  understand  Him. 

They  killed  Him  in  the  second  place  because  of 
intolerance.  The  leaders,  the  good  people,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  day,  were  so  sure  of  their  righteousness, 
were  so  sure  and  dogmatic  concerning  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  their  own  teaching,  that  they  could  not  stand 
to  have  anybody  give  a  different  teaching,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  seemed  that  He  was  going  to  be  more 
popular  than  they.  It  was  the  intolerance,  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  good  folks  of  Jesus’  day,  in  the  second 
place,  that  led  to  his  death.  They  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  Him.  They  couldn’t  put  up  with  Him.  If 
He  were  allowed  to  continue  His  work,  He  might 
upset  and  destroy  the  very  thing  they  were  striving 
to  build.  They  put  Him  to  death  because  they 
were  intolerant. 

In  the  third  place,  they  put  Him  to  death  because 
of  sin.  There  were  people  who  had  a  vested  inter¬ 
est,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  in  things  as  are.  If 
Jesus  went  about  the  business  of  changing  things  as 
are,  they  were  lost.  Therefore,  this  thing  of  greed 
or  self-centeredness  or  sin  got  Him  out  of  the  way. 


Look  at  that  trio  for  a  minute,  for  it  is  a  very  fa¬ 
miliar  company.  You  see  it  all  down  through  the 
ages — a  combination  of  ignorance,  dogmatism,  and 
downright  sin.  That  is  the  reason  they  put  Him  to 
death.  That  is  the  reason  they  didn’t  want 
a  good  man  going  about  doing  good,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  martyrs  have  died,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  to  this  very  hour  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
attempts  to  reproduce  Jesus’  life  in  the  world  now 
might  as  well  make  up  his  or  her  mind  that  he  is 
going  or  she  is  going  to  meet  with  opposition,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  with  us  in  the  world  now  this  same 
familiar  company — irgorance— vast  proportions  of 
us — how  little  do  we  understand  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus — take  an  ordinary  congregation  of  good  Chris¬ 
tian  people — how  little  do  they  understand  of  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  religion  ?  Dogmatism,  intol¬ 
erance.  Did  that  pass  away  centuries  ago?  Or  do 
we  not  have  it  about  us  in  a  very  aggravated  form, 
and  is  there  not  still  greed  and  sin?  I  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  you  are  going  to  put  into  practice  these 
conclusions  which  you  reach  in  the  light  of  evi¬ 
dence  or  facts  and  of  principles,  you  better  be  ready 
to  meet  opposition,  for  it  is  going  to  come — it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  come  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  it  came 
to  Jesus  and  to  the  good  people  who  have  tried  to 
reproduce  that  life  ever  since.  Let  me  be  more  spe¬ 
cific.  You  go  to  the  facts  concerning  race  relations. 
You  go  to  your  record  and  get  your  principles.  You 
decide  that,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  principles, 
that  you  ought  to  take  a  certain  stand  on  race  re¬ 
lations,  that  you  ought  to  treat  Negroes  different 
than  they  are  treated  by  most  white  people,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  means  that  you  are  to  treat  Negroes 
under  all  circumstances  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  people,  each  of  them 
of  infinite  value,  the  least  of  them  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  whole  world  of  things;  that  before 
you  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble  and  fall 
you  better  take  a  rock  and  tie  it  around  your  neck 
and  drown  yourself  in  the  sea.  "V  ou  read  that.  A  ou 
try  to  apply  it.  You  see  what  I  mean?  You  better 
get  ready  to  take  what  comes  if  you  want  to  do 
anything  that  is  going  to  make  any  difference.  Take 
this  illustration.  You  read  in  the  New  Testament 
something  about  Jesus’  condemnation  upon  those 
who  rob  others.  You  go  and  listen  to  that  law  of 
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woes:  “Woe  be  unto  you  who  devour  widows' 
houses,”  “Woe  unto  you  that  live  on  the  blood  of 
others,”  “Woe  unto  you  that  outwardly  appear  all 
right  and  inwardly  are  whited  sepulchres.”  You 
read  that,  and  you  get  facts  concerning  situations  in 
your  own  economic  life — you  discover  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  your  communities  are  living  in  comfort,  others 
are  living  in  luxury  by  taking  advantage  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  You  begin  to  lift  your  voice  as  Jesus  did  and 
say,  “Woe  unto  you  that  devour  widows’  houses.” 

Take  it  in  the  realm  we  have  been  talking  about 
this  afternoon.  You  look  at  the  idea.  You  decide 
that  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  war  is  a 
thing  that  is  always  unchristian.  You  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  are  not  going  to  support  it  any 
more,  that  you  are  going  completely  to  withdraw 
your  approval  from  it  in  so  far  as  you  have  any  con¬ 
trol,  that  you  are  going  to  begin  lifting  your  voice 
against  the  whole  system.  You  are  going  to  take  is¬ 


sue  with  the  very  point.  You  do  not  propose  any 
longer  to  give  any  active  support  to  the  settlement 
of  disputes  by  the  war  system  and,  therefore,  you  do 
not  propose  to  give  any  support  to  the  preparedness 
of  war.  You  make  that  known.  You  begin  to  talk 
against  it.  You  need  not  think  that  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  with  opposition  and,  when  the  clash 
comes,  if  it  does  come,  and  you  try  this  business  of 
taking  Jesus’  religion  seriously  and  love  your  ene¬ 
mies,  you  might  as  well  be  prepared  to  take  the  con¬ 
sequences.  You  know  that  this  world  of  ours 
won’t  let  you  love  your  enemies  if  it  can  help  it. 
There  is  not  a  community  in  this  world  that  I  know 
about  of  any  size  that  will  tolerate  an  individual 
who  insists  always  upon  loving  his  enemies.  We 
don’t  want  people  to  love  enemies.  Anybody  who 
lived  through  the  world  war  and  had  any  contact 
with  people  who  took  a  conscientious  objection 
against  war,  and  who  refused  to  hate  the  Germans 


ASSOCIATION  OF  BUSINESS  MEN’S 
EVANGELISTIC  CLUBS 

August  12-13-14 

From  nine  states  delegations  will  come,  representing  something  over  300 
clubs  with  a  membership  running  up  into  the  thousands,  organized  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  leading  men  into  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  located  at  present  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  reside  its  president,  M.  L.  Thro\yer,  and  secretary,  James  Morton. 

This  will  be  the  seventh  annual  convention,  and  the  greatest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  is  confidently  expected. 

They  will  come  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  on  the  north  to  Florida 
and  Mississippi  on  the  South,  to  talk  together  of  the  experiences  of  the  past 
year,  plan  for  the  coming  year,  to  listen  to  messages  that  grip  the  soul  and 
cause  to  blaze  afresh  the  fires  of  evangelistic  zeal. 

These  annual  gatherings  of  men,  constantly  at  work  in  this  common  cause, 
have  been  occasions  of  the  highest  Christian  fellowship  and  deepest  inspiration. 

In  such  a  setting  as  Blue  Ridge,  and  with  such  a  purpose,  surely  this  con¬ 
vention  must  prove  a  blessing  to  all  who  attend. 
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and  refused  to  go  out  to  kill  them,  will  know  that  I 
speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  this  civilization  of 
ours  does  not  want  us  to  love  our  enemies.  It  is 
all  right  to  love  them  so  long  as  we  do  not  think  we 
are  in  any  danger,  but  when  the  situation  gets  tense, 
to  live  Jesus’  religion  means  that  you  have  got  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  consequences.  You  can  take  it 
on  your  local  campus.  You  can  take  it  to  your 
local  church..  It  is  not  going  to  do  us  any  good, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  world  any  good,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  if  we  are  going  to  stop  when  opposition 
comes,  and  we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
now  and  get  ready  for  it,  for  it  will  come  in  one 
form.or  another. 

At  this  point  the  thought  comes  to  one  frequently, 
Well,  isn’t  it  a  hopeless  job,  anyhow?  Let’s  take 
the  problem  which  is  closest  to  us  here.  Most  of 
us  in  this  room  are  Southern  born,  most  of  us  live 
in  the  South.  My  own  people  do,  and  I  myself  was 
born  in  the  South.  My  grandfather  was  an  old 
planter,  with  his  slaves.  My  relatives  fought  in 
the  Confederate  army.  W e  are  a  part  of  the  South, 
which  we  love  truly  and  dearly,  but  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  is  a  problem.  The  problem  of 
race — the  problem  of  how  white  people  treat  black 
people.  How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  change 
it?  When  you  think  how  deep-rooted  are  these 
prejudices,  how  many  decades  we  have  been  getting 
this  way,  and  how  almost  universal  this  attitude  is. 
When  you  think  how  feeble  and  few  are  the  voices 
that  are  being  lifted  against  the  pagan  attitude  that 
most  of  our  people  have  toward  the  Negroes,  you 
just  wonder  if  it  is  not  an  ultimately  hopeless  un¬ 
dertaking. 

You  take  this  pagan  economic  organization.  Here 
we  are,  with  everywhere  about  us  the  processes  of 
life  carried  on  on  a  basis  of  the  law  of  the  jungle — 
every  man  for  himself.  It  is  a  pagan  economic  or¬ 
der — not  the  kind  of  order  that  we  will  have  when 
the  Kingdom  of  God  comes  up  on  earth,  but  an 
order  that,  in  almost  every  respect,  violates  those 
essential  elements.  But  what  in  the  world  can  an 
individual  do  about  it?  You  feel  so  small  before 
such  a  task. 

Or  take  this  problem  of  war.  What  can  a  little 
person,  one  person,  do  in  the  face  of  so  big  a  task  as 


getting  people  to  live  together  without  going  to  war? 
You  can  take  any  one  of  the  outstanding  problems, 
any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  make  us  despair,  and 
when  you  put  them  all  together  and  think  we  have 
got  to  solve  them  all  at  the  same  time  and  that  the 
time  is  limited,  that  we  do  not  have  a  century  at 
our  disposal,  we  have  got  to  do  it  with  speed,  it  is 
no  wonder  in  the  light  of  that  kind  of  situation  that 
an  individual  says,  What  can  I  do  in  the  face  of 
this  kind  of  a  world?  Well,  it  is  comforting  to  me 
to  remember  that  that  is  exactly  the  way  Jesus  felt. 
Do  you  know  that  is  the  way  He  felt?  The  record 
tells  us  so  and  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  If  you  could 
enter  sympathetically  into  an  understanding  of  those 
last  hours  of  Jesus’  life,  you  would  be  amazed.  You 
would  be  amazed  at  what  you  would  discover. 
There  was  Jesus  at  the  end  of  His  life.  You 
see,  in  that  hour  there  came  to  Jesus,  as  it  has 
come  to  every  great  man  or  woman  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  in  a  new  world  the  over-powering 
fear  that  maybe  after  all  God  didn’t  care,  and  maybe 
after  all  it  was  all  in  vain.  “My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?”  Well,  it  is  always  reassuring 
to  go  back  and  discover  that  in  spite  of  that  kind 
of  feeling,  Jesus  hung  grimly  on,  and  in  His  hanging 
on  made  all  the  difference  that  His  life  has  made 
in  this  world.  If  He  had  not  kept  on  hanging  there 
in  the  face  of  that  doubt,  fie  never  would  have  been 
the  world’s  Redeemer  and  Teacher  and  Savior. 
The  re  is  this  to  be  remembered :  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  weak  individuals,  nevertheless, 
within  us  are  undeveloped  resources  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  which  we  do  not  even  dream  are  implanted 
within  every  man  and  woman  of  us.  These  powers 
are  to  become  like  God  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
capable  of  becoming  Godlike,  hidden  resources  there 
waiting  to  be  realized.  And  the  most  comforting 
fact  of  all  in  the  face  of  these  problems  is  that  the 
same  God  stood  by  Jesus  in  His  moments  of  agony 
that  is  here  now  ready  to  do  for  us  what  finally  He 
did  for  Jesus,  giving  Him  the  victory.  It  is  the 
same  God,  and  in  us  are  those  potentialities  which 
caused  Jesus  to  exclaim,  “Greater  things  shall  ye 
do.”  You  see,  we  are  not  sufficient  for  these  tasks 
except  as  we  have  these  latent  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources  of  power  turned  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
that  raises  the  question  with  which  I  close. 
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Devil’s  Head  At  Chimney  Rock 


"America's  Greatest  Scenic 
Playground  Resort" 

If  at  Blue  Ridge  or  in  North  Carolina, 
do  not  fail  to  see  Chimney  Rock!  It 
is  within  a  few  hours  from  Blue  Ridge 
and  over  wonderful  motor  roads  and 
through  unexcelled  mountain  scenery. 


How  are  we  going  to  find  these  resources?  How 
are  we  going  to  get  these  resources  released  on  the 
world?  Here  we  are,  weak  and  feeble  individuals. 
How  can  we  become  strong  and  sufficient  for  a  task 
like  this?  In  other  words,  how  can  we  find  that 
companionship  with  God,  and  how  can  we  get  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  resources  of  power  which  enabled 
Jesus  to  do  these  mighty  works?  At  least  there  are 
these  ways.  How  did  Jesus  get  His  power?  How 
did  He  get  the  power  to  hang  on  when  it  looked 
as  though  everything  were  lost?  He  preached  these 
wonderful  words  of  life.  He  did  these  deeds  of 
mercy  and  kindness.  They  had  spurned  Him. 
There  He  was  with  His  blood  oozing  out.  Where 
were  His  disciples?  One  of  them  had  betrayed 
Him.  One  of  them  had  sworn  with  terrible  oaths 
that  he  did  not  know  Him.  The  others  had  fled 
away,  and  there  He  was  dying  the  death  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  upon  the  cross,  alone  and  defeated,  but  He 
hung  on  because  even  then  there  came  to  Him  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God,  and  He  cries  unto  the  end,  “Into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit.”  Now,  how  are  we  going  to 
get  that  kind  of  thing?  Jesus  got  it  this  way,  if  we 
can  judge  by  the  record.  In  the  first  place,  He 
kept  very  close  to  human  need.  He  was  always 
with  people  who  were  in  trouble.  He  was  always 
seeking  to  help  people  who  were  in  trouble.  He 
was  ever  conscious  of  human  need.  No  man  or  no 
woman  ever  seeks  to  find  God  except  where  that 
man  or  that  woman  is  willing  to  keep  ever  in  the 
presence  of  need  and  dedicate  oneself  to  the  task  of 
ministering  to  that  need.  In  other  words,  to  be¬ 
come  a  burden  bearer.  If  one  wants  to  find  God, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  undertake  a  task  of  helping 
somebody  else  or  creating  an  impossible  task  and  ac¬ 
cepting  great  things  for  God,  and  somehow  the  very 
attempt  to  carry  through  will  lead  one  into  these 
deep  serious  roads  of  power. 

The  second  thing  is  this.  He  not  only  kept  close 
to  human  need  and  bore  these  human  burdens,  but 
every  now  and  then  He  drew  apart  to  get  quiet. 
Nothing  is  more  significant  in  the  whole  gospel 
record  than  the  frequency  with  which  we  are  told 
that  Jesus  went  apart.  A  great  while  before  day, 
all  night  long  in  the  presence  of  every  great  crisis, 
before  every  great  choice,  the  record  tells  us  that  He 
went  apart  and  got  quiet.  And  in  the  quietness  of 
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those  hours  of  withdrawal,  He  communed  in  spir¬ 
itual  friendship  with  God.  He  listened  and  He 
talked,  and  out  of  those  moments  of  withdrawal- 
came  the  hours  of  victory.  You  cannot  understand 
the  life  of  Jesus  if  you  overlook  the  frequency  with 
which  He  withdrew,  and  no  man  through  the  ages 
has  gotten  down  deep  into  the  meaning  of  life  and 
has  released  those  powers  of  God  and  spiritual  life 
who  has  not  taken  this  same  thing — moments  and 
hours  and  days  of  withdrawal.  When  we  get  away 
from  people,  get  away  from  all  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  life,  get  away  and  get  quiet  in  the  presence  of 
God.  If  there  is  anything  that  this  Western  world 


of  ours  needs,  if  there  is  anything  that  these  college 
students  of  our  day  need,  it  is  this  business  of  with¬ 
drawing  and  getting  quiet.  The  secret  of  spiritual 
growth  is  to  be  found  here  in  keeping  close  to  need — 
undertaking  a  task  that  is  an  impossible  task,  and 
then  getting  away  from  it — and  then  come  back  to 
it,  and  then  get  away  from  it,  the  process  of  bear¬ 
ing  burdens  and  withdrawing  to  replenish  one’s  re¬ 
source  of  power. 

There  is  a  third  thing  that  Jesus  did.  He  gath¬ 
ered  about  Him  an  inner  circle  of  friends.  There  is 
spiritual  power  in  fellowship.  There  is  no  accident 
about  the  fact  that  Jesus  gathered  twelve  about 


SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

OF  THE 

Southern  Summer  School  of  Young  M  en  s  Christian 

Associations 

The  sixteenth  year  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Summer  School  for  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Secretaries  opens  July  19.  This  session,  always  the  center  of  inspiration  and  broadened  view, 
of  fellowship  and  new  understanding  of  better  methods,  has  steadily  sought  to  overcome  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  a  short  period  of  two  weeks  by  giving  increased  attention  to  its  faculty  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

There  are  two  outstanding  advances  in  the  1927  school  arrangements.  At  their  mid-year  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Deans  voted  to  place  all  courses  on  an  elective  basis.  This  means  that  any  student, 
upon  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  his  department,  may  elect  any  course  given  by  the  school.  In 
this  way  the  particular  needs  of  each  secretary,  as  they  relate  to  his  immediate  task,  can  be  more 
fully  met. 

The  second  innovation  is  in  the  provision  for  an  Integrated  Course  in  Boys’  Work.  This 
course  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  of  the  men  engaged  in  boys’  work,  regardless  of  their  ex¬ 
perience,  need  to  secure  information  of  the  educational  principles  which  underlie  all  our  effort. 
At  another  period  the  department  will  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of  special  interests  .or  major 
problems.  These  have  been  discovered  by  a  preliminary  study  from  the  men  who  will  attend. 
A  final  period  in  two  sections,  of  demonstrations  of  all  types  of  group  activity,  and  an  advanced 
seminar  complete  the  outline. 

As  strong  a  group  of  leaders  and  speakers  as  ever  participated  in  a  Blue  Ridge  Summer 
School  is  scheduled  for  this  year.  Just  to  list  their  names  is  guarantee  of  effective  class  work 
and  stirring  inspiration. 

President  Wm.  J.  Hutchins,  of  Berea  College,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Hill,  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Sunday  School  Board,  will  speak  at  the  vesper  services.  President  Hutchins  will  speak  the  first 
Sunday  morning,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Poteat,  of  China,  the  second  Sunday.  Sunday  night,  July  24,  at 
vespers,  Mr.  E.  S.  Turner,  of  Manila,  will  speak. 

In  the  teaching  staff  are  found:  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Robinson,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary;  Dr. 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  National  Council,  Physical  Department;  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Roper,  Jr.,  .National 
Council,  Transportation  Department;  Dr.  Will  W.  Alexander,  Interracial  Commission;  Dr. 
Josiah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Henry  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College;  Mr.  R.  L. 
Dickinson;  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  many  other  specialists 
in  phases  of  Association  service. 
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Him.  It  was  not  just  by  chance  that  He  selected 
the  three — it  was  an  essential  means  of  gaining  pow¬ 
er.  He  had  to  have  fellowship  and  companionship 
with  God  and  His  disciples.  You  and  I  want  power 
and  want  to  know  God  in  the  meaning  of  life,  and 
if  so,  we  have  got  to  do  that  same  thing — get  into  in¬ 
timate  fellowship  with  a  group  of  intimate  fellows. 

Fourth.  We  can  live  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  those  who  have  lived,  and  those 
who  are  now  living.  I  mean  to  say  we  can  inspire 
ourselves  by  living  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
lived  this  life.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  significance 
of  living  day  by  day  in  contact  with  the  record  of 
the  life  of  Jesus — just  saturate  ourselves  and  keep 
ourselves  saturated  with  the  life  of  Jesus.  Find 
ourselves  living  day  by  day  with  our  minds  vividly 
conscious  of  how  Jesus  lived  and  the  reading  of  the 
great  ones  who  have  followed  Him.  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  finding  and  keep¬ 
ing  spiritual  power.  There  is  one  thing  else.  If 
we  are  going  to  find  the  power  that  we  need  to  put 
into  practice  these  teachings  of  Jesus,  we  have  got  to 


find  God.  and  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  find¬ 
ing  and  knowing  God  is  the  acceptance  of  that  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Jesus.  “If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol¬ 
low  me.”  In  my  opinion,  as  I  observe  life,  and  in 
my  own  experience,  there  is  no  way  whereby  any 
person  can  enter  into  the  deepest  fellowship  with 
God  or  can  have  released  these  latent  boundless  ca¬ 
pacities  except  by  accepting  that  challenge,  taking 
up  one’s  cross.  What  does  it  mean?  Well,  of' 
course,  it  means  if  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
let  him  live  the  way  I  live.  I  have  taken  up  my 
cross.  I  have  borne  it.  What  does  it  mean  to  take 
up  a  cross?  Well,  certainly  it  does  not  mean  to 
take  up  a  wooden  thing.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  sym¬ 
bolic  thing.  It  means  taking  up  the  way  of  life 
that  was  lived  by  Jesus.  It  means  to  look  up  to  God 
as  Father  and  all  men  and  women  everywhere  as 
sons  and  daughters  of  that  one  Father,  all  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  members  of  one  family — no  division  or 
basis  of  language,  or  race,  or  class,  or  creed,  none 
of  these  artificial  barriers  that  have  any  weight  with 


WOMEN’S  FORUM 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Reynolds 

A  new  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Southern  Summer  School  is  the 
Women’s  Forum,  which  was  begun  last  summer  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Reynolds. 

The  forum  is  open  to  all  the  women  attending  the  summer  school.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  various  problems  that  confront  the  wives  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  and  to  define  more  clearly  their  relationship  to  the  work. 
Practical  subjects  such  as  the  following  were  discussed: 

“What  is  expected  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary’s  wife?” 

“Why  do  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  fail?” 

“Making  both  ends  meet  financially.” 

“Does  prayer  help?” 

This  year  a  still  more  interesting  program  has  been  planned— a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  wife  of  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary — and  it  is  hoped 
that  every  woman  who  comes  to  the  Southern  Summer  School  will  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  help  and  real  inspiration. 
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God.  One  Father,  all  humanity  children  of  that 
one  Father.  And  of  course,  since  that  is  so,  each 
child  in  God’s  household  is  of  infinite  value.  That 
is,  that  in  this  kind  of  family  there  is  no  place  left 
for  hatred  and  contempt,  no  place  for  these  habits 
and  attitudes  of  revenge  or  retaliation.  But  also 
to  live,  we  ought,  as  members  of  a  common  house¬ 
hold  in  the  spirit,  have  the  family  virtues,  that  is, 
understanding,  sympathy,  love,  forgiveness,  and  serv¬ 
ice,  and  sacrifice,  and  we  ought  always  to  live  that 
way  under  every  circumstance  toward  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  God’s  household.  We  are  to  love  not  the 
good  alone,  not  the  righteous  alone — the  challenge 
of  Jesus  is  to  love  your  enemies,  do  them  good,  bless 
them,  pray  for  them.  We  are  to  forgive  not  once, 


or  seven  times,  or  seventy  times  seven  times,  but  to 
live  always  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.  We  are  to 
seek  to  overcome  evil  by  doing  good,  we  are  to  look 
upon  these  family  virtues  as  being  the  powerful  way 
of  overcoming  evil.  We  ought  to  take  up  the  cross 
to  live  the  way  of  life  of  Jesus.  We  are  in  the 
struggle  against  wickedness  and  righteousness,  but 
the  way  of  the  cross  means  that  we  will  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  family  religion  of  God,  and  we  will  live 
that  way  all  the  time  under  every  circumstance,  and 
we  will  take  the  consequences.  “If  any  man  or 
woman  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me.”  The  same 
God  who  gave  Jesus  the  victory  is  ready  to  give  us 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  INDUSTRIAL 

CONFERENCE 

N  this  day  of  “so  many  meetings,”  an  annual  conference  must  be  “different” 
from  the  usual  type  of  gathering  if  it  is  to  maintain  vital  interest  and  justify 
its  existence. 

The  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  held  for  the  past  seven 
years  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  has  evidently  achieved  this  distinction,  and  for  this 
reason  interest  in  this  conference  has  been  annually  cumulative.  The  conference  has 
grown  from  year  to  year  until  it  is  now  thoroughly  representative  of  the  industries  of 
the  South.  It  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  textile,  steel  and  iron,  furniture,  lum¬ 
ber,  paper  and  pulp,  mining,  shipbuilding,  and  railroad  industries. 

The  conference  also  represents  a  true  cross-section  of  Southern  industry,  as  it  in¬ 
cludes  officials,  managers,  engineers,  suprintendents,  foremen,  workmen,  employment 
and  personnel  directors,  teachers  and  social  workers,  and  secretaries  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Conference  will  be  held  at  Blue  Ridge,  August  5  to  7.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  it  will  be  the  largest  conference  yet  held.  A  number  of  outstanding 
industrial  leaders  and  speakers  of  national  reputation  have  already  agreed  to  take  part 
in  the  program.  Among  these  are: 

E.  S.  Jouett,  vice-president  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  Louisville. 

Chas.  R.  Towson,  Deering  Milliken  Co.,  New  York  City. 

L.  P.  Alford,  editor-in-chief  of  Manufacturing  Industries,  New  York  City. 

Sam  Grafflin,  religious  work  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Leslie  J.  Shannon,  vice-president  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fitting  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

F.  Gordon  Cobb,  general  manager  and  vice-president  Lancaster  Cotton  Mills, 
Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Edmonds,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 
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A  Pageant  Presented  at  the  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Working  Staff,  June  11,  1927 


Enter:  The  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge  (a  veiled  girl)  — 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge.  I  bring  with  me 
the  breath  of  the  forest.  I  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  eternal  hills.  I  bear  a  thousand  wild  flow¬ 
ers  as  my  offering  to  those  who  love  beauty.  I  offer 
a  thousand  quiet  spots  to  those  who  love  meditation. 
(Lighting  the  fire.)  At  my  hearth  I  have  welcomed 
many  thousands  of  college  men  and  women,  and  on 
each  one  I  have  breathed  my  blessings.  As  the  flame 
of  this  fire  mounts  toward  the  sky  may  our  aspira¬ 
tions  ascend  upward  toward  our  God. 

My  house  is  the  home  of  friendly  folk,  and  my 
children  are  the  guardians  of  all  those  who  come  to 
partake  of  my  hospitality.  My  children,  come 
hither ! 

Enter:  Four  girls  dressed  in  white — 

First:  I  am  the  spirit  of  Industry.  My  desire  is 
that  my  hands  may  minister  to  all  those  who  need 
my  service.  Gladly  and  joyously  do  I  give  myself 
to  those  who  come  into  our  home.  There  is  no  task 
too  lowly  for  me  to  do,  provided  it  will  make  some¬ 
one  more  comfortable  or  happy.  Our  Master  once 
said :  “Lift  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find  me,  cleave 
the  wood  and  I  am  there.”  Thus  he  dignified  all 
labor.  In  doing  my  daily  task,  I  light  my  torch  at 
the  fire  of  the  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge. 

Second:  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Religion.  In  the 
grandeur  of  the  hills  I  see  God.  In  the  singing  of 
the  brooks,  I  hear  His  voice.  The  quiet  of  the 
woods  speaks  to  me  of  Him.  I  am  the  consolation 
of  those  who  are  sore  hearted.  I  am  the  strength  of 
those  who  are  weak,  I  am  the  companion  of  those 
who  are  lonely,  I  am  the  tie  that  binds  man  to  man, 
and  man  to  God.  I  also  light  my  torch  at  the  fire 
of  the  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  I  add  my  light  to 
the  path  of  those  who  are  seekers  for  truth  and  life. 
(Lighting  his  torch.) 

Third:  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Humanity.  I  come  to 
give  value  to  those  who  live  in  the  obscure  places. 
I  plead  the  cause  of  those  who  are  despised.  I  come 
to  make  known  the  worth  of  all  of  God’s  children. 
I  come  to  bring  good  will  between  men.  I  love  all, 
I  believe  in  all.  I  will  hate  or  despise  none.  I  also 
light  my  candle  at  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  of  Blue 
Ridge  (lighting  his  torch),  and  as  it  burns  brightly, 
may  it  help  us  to  see  good  in  every  man. 

Fourth:  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Truth.  My  soul  is  restless  to  know  the  mysteries 


which  God  has  placed  all  about  us.  My  mission  in 
the  world  is  to  help  men  and  women  to  see  the  won¬ 
ders  of  God’s  universe.  It  is  mine  to  give  courage 
to  the  timid  and  shrinking.  I  come  to  say  that  all 
truth  is  of  God,  and  no  truth  can  be  other  than 
helpful.  It  is  mine,  therefore,  to  lead  by  the  hand 
those  who  are  sore  afraid  as  we  open  one  by  one  the 
silent  doors  of  truth.  I  also  light  my  candle  at  the 
fire  of  the  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  as  it  blazes 
aloft  may  it  light  the  way  for  the  feet  of  all  search¬ 
ers  for  truth. 

The  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge: 

These,  my  young  friends,  are  my  children.  We 
dwell  together  in  this  lovely  mountain  in  peace  and 
harmony.  You  have  come  hither  seekers  for  life, 
and  these,  my  children,  shall  be  your  guides.  But 
before  we  start  on  our  journey,  I  wish  you  to  look 
upon  and  know  those  seekers  for  life  who  have  long 
dwelt  with  me. 

(Come  forward  each  group  representing  each 
year,  saying:) 

For  twenty-one  years  I  have  lighted  my  candle 
at  this  sacred  shrine.  It  has  never  yet  failed  to 
throw  light  upon  my  pathway.  May  I  never  do 
anything  to  make  this  flame  burn  less  brightly  or  to 
prevent  its  shedding  a  true  light  upon  the  path  of 
those  who  walk  by  my  side. 

(Each  group  draws  near  and  one  representative 
lights  the  candle,  saying  the  above.) 

The  Spirit  of  Blue  Ridge  to  her  children: 

And  now,  my  children,  will  you  not  provide  each 
of  these  my  newest  friends  with  a  torch  (each  one 
handed  a  torch).  And  now,  I  ask  my  new  friends 
to  come  one  by  one  and  light  their  candles  at  this 
fire.  May  it  ever  burn  brightly  as  a  lamp  unto  your 
feet  and  a  light  unto  your  pathway. 

(At  this  time  the  quartet  sings.) 


Now,  ’neath  the  silvery  moon 
Our  hearts  are  glowing. 

Over  the  mountain  side 
Soft  winds  are  blowing. 

Here  balmy  breezes  blow, 
Pure  joy  invites  us, 

And  as  we  come  and  go 
All  things  delight  us. 
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Chorus 

Hark,  how  the  bugles  blow, 

Joyously  calling  us. 

Beautiful  Blue  Ridge, 

Beautiful  Blue  Ridge. 

Where  from  the  Southland 
We  come  to  work  and  play, 

Seeking  to  know  the  truth 
Our  lives  enriching. 

We  come  with  open  minds, 

Hands  that  are  willing, 

Our  spirits  catch  the  gleam, 

Beauty  of  service. 

Chorus 

Hark,  how  the  bugles  blow, 

Joyously  calling  us. 

Beautiful  Blue  Ridge, 

Beautiful  Blue  Ridge. 
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The  Black  Mountain  Country 
Club  and  Golf  Course 


A  WAY  OUT 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 
the  victory  now.  “Greater  things  than  these  shall 
ye  do,”  provided  we  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him.  What  can  we  do?  We  can  get  the  facts,  we 
can  understand  the  principles,  we  can  judge  the 
facts  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  we 
can  pass  judgment,  we  can  put  our  own  convictions 
into  practice,  changing  our  own  personal  conduct, 
changing  the  public  opinion,  and  thereby  changing 
social  institutions.  We  can  do  it  if  we  are  willing 
to  take  what  comes,  and  we  can  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  where  we  will  be  strong  enough  to  take 
what  comes  if  we  will  find  God  as  Jesus  found 
Him,  by  living  close  by,  bearing  the  heavy  burdens 
of  sin  and  pain  and  misery  of  those  about  us,  by 
gathering  about  us  a  little  group  of  followers  after 
truth  and  after  God,  and  living  in  sweet  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  group  and  by  living  ever  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  great  Teacher  and  Master  of  our  lives, 
saturated  with  His  presence  and  being  willing  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  way  of  life.  By  taking 
up  our  cross  and  following  Him. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  friends  who 
will  be  coming  to  Blue  Ridge  this  summer  that 
Black  Mountain — only  three  miles  distance 
from  Blue  Ridge — now  has  a  good  nine-hole 
golf  course.  We  are  also  glad  to  announce 
that  the  course  will  be  open  to  all  those  who 
will  be  visiting  Blue  Ridge  during  the  summer. 


Some  of  the  Speakers  and  Leaders 
Who  Will  Be  At  Blue  Ridge 
During  the  Summer 


Dr.  John  A.  Hutton  .... 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hutchins . 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Robinson . 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  .... 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Snyder . 

Mr.  Fletcher  S.  Brockman  .  . 

Dr.  Josiah  Morse . 

Dr.  John  L.  Hill . 

Dr.  M.  Ashby  Jones . 

Mr.  Sam  Grafflin . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Turner  ...... 

Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander  .... 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell . 

Dr.  E.  M.  Poteat . 

Dr.  E.  H.  Rawlings . 

Bishop  Theodore  D.  Bratton  . 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  Towson  .... 
Mr.  Leslie  J.  Shannon  .... 

Dr.  O.  E.  Brown . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Jouett . 

Mr.  L.  P.  Alford  ...... 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Edmonds  .  .  .  . 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Lobingier  . 
Dr.  J._B.  Matthews  .  .  .  .  • 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Zahniser  .  .  . 

Dr.  J.  L.  Kesler . 

Dr.  E.  C.  Cronk  ...... 


.  Glasgow,  Scotland 
.  .  .  .  Berea,  Ky. 

.  .  .  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Wofford  College,  S.  C. 

.  .  .  New  York  City 

.  University  of  S.  C. 

.  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .  .  New  York  City 

.  .  .  .  Manila,  P.  f. 

.  .  .  .  Atlanta,  Ga. 

.  .  .  Richmond,  Va. 

.  .  .  Lately  of  China 

.  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  Jackson,  Miss. 

.  .  .  New  York  City 

.  .  Birmingham,  Ala. 

.  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  Louisville,  Ky. 

.  .  .  New  York  City 

.  .  Birmingham,  Ala. 

.  .  .  New  York  City 

.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
.  .  .  .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

.  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


. . .  mi  Ml . mum . mimimiim . . . minimi . . . . 
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SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  VOICE  we  published  a  statement  about  reduced  railroad  rates.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  who  are  planning  to  visit  Blue  Ridge  this  summer,  we  are  hereby  indicating  the  best  rates  that 
can  be  secured  for  the  season  of  1927.  In  Column  “A”  are  the  round-trip  summer  tourist  fares  in  effect  from 
May  1  5  to  September  30.  Stop-overs  will  be  allowed  on  these  tickets  at  all  stations  on  either  the  going  or 
return  trip  or  both. 

In  Column  “B”  are  the  round-trip  special  excursion  fares,  which  will  be  in  effect  to  Black  Mountain 
from  practically  all  stations  in  Southeastern  territory.  However,  these  special  excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
only  on  June  1  3  and  23,  July  1  3  and  22,  and  August  5  and  19,  and  will  be  limited  to  twenty  days  in  addition 
to  date  of  sale.  Furthermore,  stop-overs  mill  not  be  allowed  on  these  tickets.  For  these  special  excursion  fares 
write  us  at  Blue  Ridge  for  the  round-trip  identification  certificates. 

The  following  railroad  stations  indicate  some  of  the  places  where  our  people  come  from.  These  are 
enough  to  suggest  the  saving  which  one  may  make  in  purchasing  either  of  these  two  round-trip  tickets. 


Black 

Mountain 

Black 

Mountain 

From 

"A” 

“B” 

From 

“A” 

“B” 

Cincinnati,  O . 

. $25.65 

$17.00 

Mobile,  Ala . 

.  36.00 

23.49 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  20.80 

13.97 

Montgomery,  Ala . 

.  25.75 

17.05 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  24.45 

16.24 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  15.65 

10.75 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  28.85 

25.71 

Macon,  Ga . 

.  20.70 

13.92 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  27.15 

21.54 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

.  28.10 

18.74 

Sheffield,  Ala . 

.  24.40 

16.22 

Savannah,  Ga . 

.  18.55 

12.57 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

.  14.85 

10.24 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

.  17.85 

12.14 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

.  8.45 

6.26 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

.  10.45 

7.49 

.  11.15 

7.95 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

8  30 

6.18 

11.96 

Attalla,  Ala . 

.  19.85 

13.39 

Goldsboro,  N.  C . 

.  17.60 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  23.05 

15.39 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

.  14.85 

10.23 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

.  26.30 

17.40 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  24.90 

16.54 

Meridian,  Miss . 

.  31.85 

20.88 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  21.05 

14.13 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  38.20 

28.17 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  16.60 

.  26.55 

11.34 

17.56 

LEE  SCHOOL  GETS  HIGHEST  RECOGNITION 

Lee  School  has  closed  its  first  year  with  entirely  gratifying  results,  and  the  promise  for  the  next  year  is 
very  encouraging.  Already  three-fourths  of  the  old  boys  who  are  eligible  to  return  have  enrolled  for  next  year, 
and  new  ones  are  also  enrolling,  while  inquiries  for  catalogs  are  so  numerous  that  the  office  is  being  taxed  in 
its  effort  to  reply  to  the  inquiries. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  State  Commission  has  placed  the  school  on  the  accredited  list.  As  this  had 
been  preceded  by  recognition  from  a  number  of  the  leading  universities  a  year  ago,  and  was  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  announcement  may  hardly  be  regarded  as  news. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  that  has  been  accorded  the  school  by  colleges  like  Duke,  Vanderbilt,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee,  gives  proof  of  the  confidence  it  has  inspired.  Dean  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  of  Duke,  voiced 
his  sentiments  in  his  address  at  the  commencement  just  closed.  Encouragement  from  such  sources  is  assurance 
that  the  institution  is  filling  a  long-felt  want. 

A  strong  faculty  has  been  made  stronger  for  next  year.  It  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  school  that  every 
man  in  the  staff  is  a  specialist  in  his  field  and  a  man  of  long  and  successful  experience. 


Remember  its  motto: 

HEALT  H — EDUCA  TION—CHA  RA  C  TER— RELIGION 


BROWN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Books,  Stationery,  Souvenirs 


51  PATTON  AVENUE,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
We  invite  you  to  make  our  store  headquarters  when  in  Asheville 


Biltmore  Farms 

Biltmore,  North  Carolina 

BILTMORE  provides  ihe  Best  Certi¬ 
fied,  Special  Raw  and  Pasteurized 
Milk;  Cultured  Buttermilk,  Cottage 
Cheese,  Cream,  Butter,  Ice  Cream. 

Tlie  Hay  Gang-  oil  Ihe  Biltmore  i)arm». 

BENSON  PRINTING  COMPANY 

COLLEGE  ANNUAL  HEADQUARTERS 

School  Work  our  Specialty 

136  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Nashville,  Tennessee 


THE  MOUNT  MITCHELL  MOTOR  ROAD 

The  Greatest  Scenic  Motor  Road  on  the  Globe 

Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  Splendor  of  the  Wonderful  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell — the  top  of  Eastern  America— 6,71  1  feet  above 
the  sea. 

If  you  do  not  experience  the  glory  of  this  trip  while  in  Western  North  Carolina  your  visit  will  be  in¬ 
complete. 

For  information  and  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  PERLEY, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Steel  Lockers 

Playground  Apparatus 

Anthropometric 

Apparatus 


ST  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.  P"SR' 1 

GYMNASIUM  CONSTRUC  TION.  An  Eighty-Page  Book  with  Ninety  Illustrations.  Plans 
for  Fourteen  Gymnasiums.  Information  Regarding  Running  Tracks,  Lockers,  Games,  Baths  and 
Swimming  Pools.  For  Directors,  Architects  and  Building  Committees.  Write  for  It. 


BON  MARCHE 

“ Asheville’s  Quality  Department  Store” 

For  more  than  35  years  Bon  Marche  has  been  working 
towards  an  ideal,  and  though  ideals  in  themselves  are 
seldom  realized,  we  feel  that  a  sincere  effort  comes  close  to 
attainment,  and  we  consistently  strive  to  give  to  Asheville 
customers  and  out-of-town  patrons  quality  merchandise 
and  courteous  service. 

Visitors  in  Asheville  are  urged  to  call  on  us  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  service  needed. 
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